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Place of the Indefinite in Loj>:ic 


BY 

. Krishnachandra. Bhattacharyya, M.A. 

Synopsis. 

Logic which ordinarily deals with the definite 
refers to the indefinite (i) as only subjective, {ii) as 
an epistemological element of the definite, or {Hi) 
as the dialectic function of negation constru ctive of 
the definite. Should not logic find place for the 
absolute indefinite, in view especially of the metaphysic 
of the irrational ? 

Logic as dealing with the form of all thought-content 
should consider primarily if there is any form which is not 
matter at all, i.e., which is prior to all determinate doctrine 
and controversy, scientific and metaphysical. Epistemo- 
logy, as it is, presupposes determinate principles supposed 
to be above criticism and hence it lapses into metaphysics. 
Logie should criticise the basis of this science and start 
with an absolutely abstract first principle which can be 
neither a self-evident axiom nor a contingent law, viz., 
with the bare dualism of the definite and indefinite, to 
deny which is to admit it. All dualisms except this 
admit of a third something beyond. If stated as a law 
at all, the principle would be ‘the definite is not and is the 
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mdeflnite,’ i.e., the line between the definite and inaefi- 

nite is itself indefinable. V ., 

It is different from the dialectic principle ot the 
identity of being and non-being which lays more stress 
on identity than on difference. Against dialectic 

urges that there is an alternative-unreason-beyond the 

identity of being and non-being which is reason ; against 
conceptualist logic, that there is the indeterminate bey me 
determinate affirmation and nega tion ; and agains 

empirical logic, that the positive object of experience IS a 

determination carved out of the indeterminate. ^ It not 
only thus extends but modifies the logic of the definite : 
it brings out the indefinite given character of determinate 
experience, of relation (including contradiction), and o 

systemic or necessary unity quite as much as it empha- 
sises their character as determinate negations of tJie 

indefinite. , i • 

Logic starts neither with pure being and noii-being 

nor with determinate being and non-being but with ‘ fUs 
determinate,’ where determinateness or ‘ tlnsness ’ is being 
or negation or their identity and the 'this’ a transcendent 
indefinite. This indefinite is determined into the relation 
in a Judgment— identity and difference; and so of affirm- 
ation and negation, neither is prior to the other.^ The 
necessity in reasoning again is in reference to this me e - 
nite, whether taken as a given system of , positions as m 
empirical logic, as a given system of analytic relations as 
in conceptualist logic, or as a given self-creating system 
of functions as in dialectic. 

Dialectic only shows that a given category was neces- 
sary : it does not create it and yet somehow such prophecy 
after the event is synthetic knowledge. As however the 
. inferential expectation of material truth is only probable, 
" ideal form of , infe^n,ce;.has to be distinguished from 
' the material process. .To conceptualist logic, this form- of 
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analytic necessity is and is somehmc applied to the 

mattei’ of experience. To empirical logic, the material 
process — from particulars to partie ilirs— which is really 
indefinite is .s-owc/?o?c definite. Kant shows that the forms 
of concept iialist logic are not merely given hut are syn- 
thetic necessities, they being necessarily applicable to 
experience which however in its particularity is unanti- 
cipable. So Spencer shows against empirical logic that 
inference is not only a psychological transition but implies 
a consciousness of necessity or justification and that the 
given definite experience is but the Unknowable break- 
ing forth into the relation of difference. Both bring out 
the transcendent indefinite but both take it uncritically 
to be real. But the indefinite is really^ a third category, 
beyond reality and negation, and thus not a transcenden- 
tal implicate only but a content of positive logic. It may 
be called unknowable negation or reality and so meta- 
physically w'e may deny the knowable world, not only in 
absolute intuition but in logical thought and we may 
conceive also determinAte noumena or phenomena or 
both as real specifications of the indefinite. We may 
make a metaphysical use of the indefinite either way; 
and in reference to this indefinite, the distinction between 
necessity and fact, negation and position itself becomes 
indefinite. 

Two applications ; — (i) all and some. In ‘ all A,’ the 
denotation determined by the definite connotation is 
definite as denying the indeterminate differences of the 
particulars which are still implied ; and ‘ some A ’ means 
not only this indefinite but also a definite, suggesting 
that the connotation of A is indefinitely modified by a 
determinative x. So subalternation may or may not be 
opposition. 

(**) Isegative conditional propositions. In logic, o| the 
definite, conditionals are admitted only as intending a 
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definite element explicitly against a mass of indefinite 
implication; and negation {i,e., indefinite negation) of 
this definite element is supposed only to yield abortive 
propositions. Yet such negation may be practically useful 
and so the negative hypothetical should he a definite 
form in logic. The indefinite disjunctive ‘ A is either B 
or not-B/ where not-B stands for a definite or an indefi- 
nite positive or for nothing at all, is really negative in 
relation to the definite ‘ A is either B or C ’ and is in fact 
the very form of ultimate alternation between knowledge 
and ignorance, between the definite and the indefinite. 



PLACE OF THE INDEFINITE IN LOGIC 


1. The purpose of this paper is to examine what 
modifications of logical doctrine would be necessitated by 
the admission of the indefinite in logic, side by side with 
definite position and definite negation. In logic which ordi- 
narily deals with the definite content of thought only, the 
indefinite is considered in at least three -ways. It is some- 
times regarded explicitly as extralogical, as only something 
subjective or psychological which it is the purpose of the 
science to outgrow^ or supei*sede. Sometimes it is treated 
as provisionally definite ; both the uncertain and certain 
relation of the knowing faculty to the object is taken to 
yield definite forms of positive logic, the indefinite in fact 
being admitted as only an epistemological element of the 
definite content of logic.^ In dialectic, it is taken as 
a definite function of truth itself, as the function of 
negation which is neither a mere epistemological element 
nor a static truth by itself but is still constructive of 
definite truth only. Our inquiry is whether and how 
logic should find place for the absolute indefinite as dis- 
tinct from the indefinite that is only constitutive of the 
definite and our prim a justification for the inquiry 
is that there is such a thing as a metaphysic of absolute 
doubt — at least a philosophy of the irrational — and that 
logic as the prolegomena to all science and metaphysics 
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should not commit itself to the particular metaphysical 
faith in 'the finality of a definite system of truth. The 
indefinite has found in fact a place in metaphysics in 
many forms. To mention only a few at random, there is 
the ‘ negative matter ’ of Plato, the mmja of the Y^edantists, 
and the srmyam or ‘ void’ of the Buddhists. There is the 
notion of objective chance in Aristotle and of the inexpli- 
cable change of direction of the atoms of Lucretius. 
There is the conception of the indeteiuninate will, specially 
in the extreme form of unmotived or irrational activity, 
as presented by a Duns Seotus, a .Schopenhauer, or a 
Bergson and there is finally the Unknowable, whether of 
Kant or of Spencer. These notions are at present home- 
less in logic ; there is no category to express them and 
disputes arise in connexion with them in metaphysic 
which properly should have arisen in logic itself. 

2. It is necessai*y to begin by clearly deflning the 
scope of logic as conceived here. YVhatever may have 
been the origin of the science, in its present state it can 
hardly be treated except mainly as a positive science 
distinct alike from psychology and the objective sciences 
and concerned with the most abstract principles, not only 
of all science, but of all philosophy. It deals with the 
object or content of all knowledge claimed as such and in 
this sense is an objective science, though the object here 
means all thinkables, subjective, objective, and absolute. 
It considers only the form of the object, not the matter 
and so its primary problem should be whether there is any 
form which is not matter at all, which is not determinate, 
which is undeniably presupposed in all determinate con- 
crete thought, accepted or disputed, which in fact — 
paradoxical as it may sound — is not affected even by the 
uncertainty of this problem. It is not the primary purpose 
of logic to develop this form, if it can be discovered, into 
the ground-principles or categories of. the several concrete 
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departments of thought. That would be committing 
oneself to a particular system of metaphysic; and logic, as 
prior to ajl metaphysic, can only indicate these by way 
of bringing out all that it does not deal with. For pur- 
poses of logic, in other words, it should be assumed that 
all intuitions that are claimed as such and all sciences and 
philosophies may be true ; it must he universal in the 
sense not only of presenting the form common to all that 
is claimed as knowledge but also as presenting the form 
of all doubt and dispute. 

3. This view of logic is forced upon us by the circum- 
stance that it has to take account not only of the positive 
sciences but also of metaphysics. Metaphysics in re- 
opening the fundamental questions assumed to be settled 
in the sciences presents many alternative solutions of 
which it is not for logic to accept or reject any on 
the ground of commonsense, for the whole purpose of the 
science is to replace the rough and ready rule of 
the thumb. Epistemology was conceived by Kant as 
a prolegomena to all branches of knowledge claimed as 
such but it differs from logic as we conceive it here in 
so far as it itself represents a body of knowledge that 
is determinate or uncriticised, resting as it does either on 
the authority of introspection or on that of traditional 
logic for the solution of the" critical problem without a 
prior criticism of these authorities themselves. This prior 
criticism, if undertaken, would yield us logic proper, with 
its absolutely abstract or fundamentiil character. If 
epistemology has not been able so far to maintain its role 
of a prolegomena and- has come to be a mere chapter in 
some metaphysical system, dialectical or other, it is 
because it has not stripped itself, to start with, of all 
determinate presuppositions, because in fact it has not 
been fundamental enough. That the transcendental logic 
of Kant, for example, led to the positive dialectic logic of 
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Hegel only shows that the antithesis between transcen- 
dental and positive is not absolute in the sphere of the 
determinate. In both, the abstractions with which logic 
is taken to be conversant are taken to be constructive 
functions: they are viewed as at once analytic and 
synthetic. In Kant, the analytic moment indeed remains 
transcendental in view of a consciousness of a limit to 
reason, of an indefinite thing-in-itself ; but this conscious- 
ness of the indefinite is not taken seriously to affect the 
epistemology itself. The definite unity of the self and 
its synthetic specification into a definite system of cate- 
gories are obviously suggested by the presuppositions of 
a particular system of metaphysic, viz., the developmental, 
and the indefinite itself is taken to be real without criti- 
cism. Logic in our pi’esent conception however in 
endeavouring to supply the abstract form of epistemolo- 
gical knowledge itself would stand on a height of 
abstraction where the distinction of the transcendental 
and the positive is obliterated. The developmental 
principle has no necessary place in it any more than 
the principle of finished existence, for it has no right 
to build on a determinate metaphysical presupposition : 
the principle of logic should be absolutely abstract. 

4. Can we have such a science at all ? If we demand 
a criticism of epistemology, should we not demand a 
criticism of the criticism and so on ad infinitum ? 
Epistemology starts with a principle that it believes to be 
self-evident or necessary. If however a real doubt is cast 
on the principle, if the basis of intuition or axiom in 
general is challenged as it has been challenged, logic as 
such has no right to enter into the dispute and to take 
sides ; and so in criticising epistemology, it cannot stand 
on any so-called necessary or self-evident principle. To 
start with a determinate contingent principle would be 
equally absurd and so it can only stand on an 
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indeterminate principle which can indiiferentl}’ 1)6 called 
necessary or contingent. This principle can be no other 
than the bare dualism of the definite and indefinite, in 
which neither has even the specific implication of reality 
or unreality. A further criticism of this dualism is un- 
intelligible, for the negation of the principle is nothing 
other than the principle itself. 

5. To explicate this principle. The most abstract 
and comprehensive dualism that can be conceived is 
that between the definite and the indefinite. It is 
possii>le to show in the case of any other dualism 
that can be proposed that there is a third something 
beyond it. Even in tlie case of being and non-bdng, 
one can cite an indefinite that is neither, call it the 
unknowable or freedom or whatever el.se. It is not 
necessary to present the dualism of definite and indefinite 
in the form of a judgment as a law of thought, for the 
law-form is only a form among forms : the judgment is 
not the necessary logical unit m such logic as is conceived 
here. But if a law-form is demanded for this principle — 
the word principle is sufficiently genercvl in philosophical 
usage, it may be presented in the paradoxical form — the 
definite is not and is indefinite at once. It is similar to 
the dialectical principle of the identity of being and not- 
being but there is the difference that in the latter, more 
stress is laid in the 1 ist resort on the identity than on the 
difference between the opposed terms : the synthesis of 
position and negation is uncritically taken to be only 
positive, and the final synthesis, ciz., the absolute is taken 
as a positive system of truth. In the principle we have 
presented, equal stress is laid on the identity and difference 
of the opposed terms ; what it amounts to is that the line 
between the definite and the indefinite is itself indefinite, 
that the minimum of difference from the indefinite that 
constitutes the abstract definite is a vanishing quantity. 

% 
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0. The difference from the dialectical principle can 
be stated in another way. The ground principle of logic 
has l)een formulated in at least three ways- in the form 
of system or reason, in the form of relation or judgment, 
and in the form of an irrelathm term, intuition or ex- 
perience. The identity of being and non-being points to 
the conception of system as the ruling conception of 
dialectic. In conceptualist or intuitionist logic, the funda- 
mental principle is best conceived as a relation between 
positive terms, i.e., as an ordinary judgment like ‘ this 
being is not another being.’ In empirical logic, an 

experience is the test of its own truth and so the basal 
principle may be formulated as ‘ this determinate being 
(Mill) or this determinate becoming (Bain) which is not 
non-being.’ In the principle proposed for the logic of 
the indefinite, no preference is implied for any of these 
three forms. It is best put as a mere dualism or opposi- 
tion, definite and indefinite, the ‘and’ expressing 

apparently the very form of illogicality or the despair of 
knowledge. It really however expresses the inadequacy 
of the tlirce forms aforesaid. As against the form of 
reason, the dialectical principle, it indicates an alterna- 
tive — unreason — beyond reason : position and negation 
are not necessarily the moments of the positive absolute. 
As against the form of judgment, the conceptualist 
principle as we may call it, it suggests that beyond deter- 
minate affirmation and negation, there is the indeterminate 
(though it may be practically u.seful) form of doubt or 
ignorance. As against the form of the irrelative determi- 
nate term — we call it the experiential principle provision- 
ally — it points out that the positive object of experience 
is always a determination carved out of the indeterminate. 
It suggests in fact that the indefinite has to be recognised 
as standing outside thb terra, the judgment, and the 
inference, that one should go beyond ordinary logic which 
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simply turns its back on the outlying iudelinito and looks 
to the definite as the sole content of thought. 

7. Such recognition of the indefinite implies not only 
an extension of logical doctrine : it involves also a material 
modification of the logic of the definite. With regard 
to the term, for example, the determinate object of ex- 
perience, our principle shows that the boundaries that 
demarcate it from the surrounding indefinite are them- 
selves indefinite or indefinable, that the particularity of 
‘ this determinate’ is something unique whicli can neither 
be taken as a separate definite category nor as a necessary 
determination of the universal and accordincdv the ‘this’ 
may be indift'erently taken as either being (Mill) or as 
transition (Bain).^ “With regard to the judgment-form, it 
is pointed out that definite relation, affirraativ^e and 
negative, is itself indefinite, that if relation is a given fact, 
the ‘ given-ness ’ is an indeterminate which can be re- 
garded either as an abrupt positive or as a negation of 
the indefinite and that the negation of the indefinite is 
inditterently affirmative or negative, i.e., the distinction 
between affirmative and negative is indefinable or in other 
words, contradiction is just as conceivable as otherwise.'^ 
With regard to the form of reasoning, our principle would 

^ Within LMopiricistu itt fncL i« rcprotluced the op}»osiiioii iietween tiie concep- 
tualistic and dialectic viewci of the principimn uidiviilunfio)iis. To coiiceptualist 
logic, indivdduaiity as such is properly a unique category of {hought, a simple 
ultimate thought, timl there is sometimes a tendency to abolish it altogetiier. To 
dialectic, it is a construction through thought as a function, (i) hi the emiiiricisni 
of Mill, corresponding to the simple tkonpht of ‘this/ appears ‘ this ’ individual 
experience, this given simple being, {ii) In Bain however, experience is taken to be 
a transition ; properly no term is given but only a passage, a ditferentiation between 
terms. IndividuaUty is only an arbitrary point in this transitional process ; it is a 
conflux of rf-datioTis or generalities. Existence is ailmitted as a separate categoiy, 
distinct from co-existence, sequence, and resemblance by Mill but not by Bain. These 
conflicting views only show that the unit-term or the individual is at once definite 
and indefinite, the latter aspect being systematically ignored in ordinary logic. 

® Here within conceptualism is reproduced the opposition hoiween enqiiiical an 
dmleeticai views of relation. To empiricism, relation is a given expen'cncc ; tlic 
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indicate that system or necessary relation is as much a 
given fact as a negation of negation and that this negation 
of negation may be taken as equivalent to position or 
negation indifferently.' 

8. With the Hegelians then, we admit the identity of 
being and non-being or necessity but hold that this 
necessity is itself a contingent fact. So the contradiction 
between being and non-being is to us as much an object 
of thought as their non-contradiction: a contradictory 
judgment is neither inadmissible nor is merely a moment 
in the necessity of dialectical identity. So too the deter- 
minate ‘ this ’ has not simply being and negation in its 
constitution but also the indefinite or the Unknowable. 

9. The indeterminate beiiig or non-being with which 
Hegel starts is not the same as our indefinite. In the 
term, ‘ this determinate,’ ‘this’ is sometliing unique to 


elementary relations of likeness and difference are taken as nltimute feelings. To 
dialectic^ it is tlio function of negation, the negation of ininiodiacy, the self-distinc- 
tion of the given. The conceptufilist view splits np into at least two types ; ( i) rela- 
tion is an ultimate given thought and hero the ultimate difference between empiri- 
cism and intuifcionism is a vatiishing one. .Ail relation in fact is positive ; negation 
itself is hut positive difference, (u‘) Positive rtdation and negative relation are 
co-ordinate ; absence or void is a category side by side with existence. The given 
positive staiuls over against its definite negation : the primary difference is not 
difference between two positives but between position and negation, this negation 
being tlius a sort of being or position. Thn.s the distinction between affirmation and 
negation becomes indefinable. Negation U not being and yet a sort of being, — 
These contlicting views shoAV again that what is taken to be definite relation in 
ordinary logic is really indefinite. 

' The opposition between empiricism and conceptualism has to be traced as 
affecting the integrity of the dialectic view of system or necessai’y relation. To 
empiricism, S3’-stem is no given being : the past does not exist in the present and yet 
tlie present is what it is hecansc of the past. The ground of present knowledge is 
always non-existent. To conceptualism, the relation of ground and consequent is 
an eternally existent thought. The dialectic movement presents both these tenden- 
cies without reconciling them. As the ground of itself {natnra natAiram), system 
is a transition, negation of negation, freedom— no existent being. As the conseqnence 
of itself (naitmi natnrata), it is the msfent -absolute, the trath that is thought 
through and through. This alternation of the dynamic and static aspects in dialectic 
poijits to the fact that system or reason is itidefiuite in its very constitution. 
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wliicli neither the terms, being nor non-being can be 
applied, though ‘ this-ness ’ or deterniinat being may be 
taken as an identity of being and non-being. As consti- 
tutive of ‘this-ness’ then, the indetenninate being or 
non-being of Hegel is still definite in our sense : ‘ this ’ as 
transcending ‘ this-ness ’ is unanalysable, indefinable, or 
indefinite. ‘ This determinate ’ may thus be analysed into 
the three principles — the indefinite, being, and non-being. 
In reference to the criticism of the Hegelian position that 
logic should start with determinate being rather than with 
pure being, we hold that the indefinite, being, and non- 
being can all be taken as the starting point indifferently, 
these being all implied in ‘this determinate.’ 

10. With reference to the judgment, our contention 
is that it is equally true to say that the terms are or are 
not constituted by their relation, that in it a given matter 
of fact, a ‘this ’which is neither definite being nor definite 
non-being is determined into a relation of terms, that 
the relation is at once identity and difference in reference 
to this indefinite, and that apart from this indefinite, it is 
just as true to say that there is as that there is not neces- 
sary mutual implication between identity and difi’erence, 
that the affirmative relation is and that it is not prior to 
the negative.* As to reasoning, the necessity implied in 

^ The judgment ‘ A is B’ has been uuclerstood in at least three ways : (i) A does 
not exist when A B exists, (ii) A exists wlien A B exists. (Hi) A exists because 
A B does not exist but is a function— the empirical, concoptualist, and dialectic 
views respectively in t3’pieai form. Taking (li), A is in the limit the iiiiique * this,’ 
transcending the determination A B. As indeterminate, it is as much definite being 
as negation and thus (i) is justified along with (ii). So in A B, the function or 
negation, is, i.e., constitutes A, the existent. Thus A or ‘this ' is negation, being, and 
tlicir identity in (z), (ii), (Hi), respectively: it is in (i) the not-given (not-now-given), 
in (it) the given and in (Hi) the existent through not being given. A B then is (i) 
nut A, (H) is not A ahd yet in A, and (Hi) is A by being not A ; in other words, the 
negative relation is o//er the afiirmative, co-ordinate v:iih the affirmative and before 
the affirmative in the three views. — Ail these variations of view-point to the 
circumstance that relation is at once definite and indefinite ; the admission of the 
indefinite justifies and falsifies all these views. 
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the ‘therefore’ is taken by Hegel as the self-creating 
dialectic of truth itself, as the position created by the 
negation of negation. In empirical logic, it is taken to 
be the position contingently reached through other posi- 
tions, as a particular reached through particulars; and in 
conceptualist logic, it is the mere explication of a position 
by negation, as a rendering of a universal premise analyti- 
cally definite by an individualising minor premise. We 
however hold that the new something reached in the 
conclusion is really a defiLnition of the indefinite matter 
to which reasoning has reference and that the necessity 
is but a contingent fact in this reference. 

II. Hegelian Logic does not admit the indefinite but 
holds instead that dialectic necessitv is creative. Its 
strength lies however only in seeiny that a real category 
of given experience loas necessary, not really in yielding 
any new category or creating it. Hence where it has 
sought to create, critics have only seen a dismal failure 
or found that it was a sort of prophesying after the event. 
This inability to create is in fact the implicit admission 
of the indefinite. What the critics do not bring out 
however is that this retrospective prophecy, this seeing 
that a stage which has emerged teas necessary is a tnie 
seeing : they have yet to explain why the dialectic exposi- 
tion which is not at least explicitly analytic Jits the cate- 
gory deduced,' how an apparent continuity between an 
old and new' category is at all established by the mere 
process of negation of negation. It is a form of the old 
question how what is anticipated by inference comes to 
be verified by experience and lo call it a mere accident 
or to understand a pre-established harmony is simply to 
give up the problem of explanation. 

. 12. At the same time it is true that such anticipa- 
tions of inference are not sometimes verified, , that only 
probable truths are reached actually bv inference and 
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henee the justification for taking the inferential form 
as only an ideal and for distinguishing it from the 
material process of inference itself. This amounts on 
the one hand to the admission of the analvtic necessity 
within this ideal form as itself ffiten and somehow 
applicable to the indefinite matter of experience and on 
the other to the view that the synthetic material process 
is a definite necessity inexplicably emerging out of the 
indefinite. In conceptualist logic, the definite analytic 
necessity within the syllogism is understood as the given or 
intuited ideal and error or uncertainty is taken as only the 
accident of application. In empirical logic where the ideal 
is nothing and the material process is all, it only amounts to 
saying that somehow as matter of fact we pass from parti- 
culars to other particulars which are sometimes verified. 

13. As against conceptualist logic, Kant holds that 
the forms of positive logic are not merely given but are 
synthetic a jjriori necessities at bottom, that their applica- 
bility to experience is not accidental but necessary, that 
however although matter in general is neces.sarily de- 
manded by form, whet specifically tlu; matter will be is 
unknowable. The Kantian view thus brings out the 
latent implication of the indefinite in the intuitc'd charac- 
ter and applicability of the forms admitted in coneeptua- 
list logic. As against empirical logic, Spencer points out 
that unless logic is to lapse into psychology, the ideal 
form has to be taken as necessarily presuppo.sed in the 
material process, that inference is inference only as 
implying the consciousness of justification or necessary 
ground, that this necessary ground or axiom is not only 
the consolidation of contingent experiences but has the 
implication of the inconceivability of the opposite and 
that experience taken as the given definite in empirical 
logic is really the indefinite breaking forth into the rela- 
tion of difference. 
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11. Both Kant and Spencer thus bring out the tran- 
scendent character of the indefinite but both uncritically 
take this indefinite to be the unknowable reality. Against 
this however we hold that the indefinite may as well be 
called the unknowable negation, that in fact it is a third 
category side by side with position and negation, that it 
is as much immanent in the definite as transcendent, and 
that therefore it is not simply the transcendental implicate 
of definite logic but the content of positive logic itself. 

16. Our logic thus finds categoricis for widely differ- 
ent metaphysical notions of reality, for the notion of the 
knowable world as unreal in the last resort as well as for 
the notion of it as a real evolute in all the different senses 
in which it has been taken. Logic as here conceived 
renders intelligible the denial of the unique positive 
reality of the given, not only in the sense in which Hegel 
understands it who admits the reality and takes it to be 
constructed by negation, but also in the absolute sense. 
The assertion of the ultimate falsity of the world — falsity 
not only to absolute intuition but to logical thought it- 
self — is thus conceivable. In positive logic itself, not 
only is position to be conceived as negation of negation 
as it is conceived in dialectic : it is to be admitted also 
that negation of negation may be indefinite negation. 
At the same time we recognise that the indefinite may 
be regarded as real and as embodied in the definite axioms 
and experiences tliat we start with as positively givf'v. 
We admit the truth both of conceptualist and empirical 
logic or — what is the same thing — wo can conceive 
the metaphysical view that determinate noumena or 
phenomena or both side by side constitute reality. 
There is nothing finally to prevent us from conceiving 
that this immanent being is to the transcendent real 
indefinite a I'eal mode, effect, or objectification, that the 
definite is a real specification of the indefinite. We thus 
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frankly make a positive use, logical and metaphysical, 
of the indefinite, unlike Kant and Spencer who while 
deprecating such positive use of the indefinite view it 
implicitly as the re((l. Conflicting epistemological notions 
ai’e also thus logically conceivable : both necessity and 
fact can be understood alike as an emanation and evolute 
of the indefinite, and each may be regarded as the 
other — i. e., necessity may be taken as an inexplicable 
fact, as the positive sti*ess of the indefinite real and given 
fact may be viewed as implying negation of an indefinite 
negation. 

16. The general implications of our principle— the in^ 
definite and definite are and are not one — have been 
brought out as demarcating the logic of the indefinite 
from other types of logic. The bearing of it on some 
details taken at random may be discussed by way of 
further elucidation. 

17. Cancepfion of all and some. Logic as dealing 
with the most abstract content of thought, definite 
and indefinite, has no direct interest in developing the 
determinate categoi’ies of the several departments of 
knowledge. If it refers to quantity then, even in the 
vague form of all and some, it is only by way of bringing 
out what it does not deal with. The primary question is , 
whether it starts with the determinate or the indeter- 
minate and our answer is that the starting point is ‘ this 
determinate,’ where ‘this ’ is the unique indefinite. The 
difference of the definite and indefinite being itself in- 
definable, the difference of the determinates from one 
another is also indeterminate in the last resort. From the 
side of the definite as fixed by language, we deny this 
indeterminate difference which we are conscious of, by 
using the word ‘ all’ : the connotation is primarily meant 
as definite, in view however of the indeterniinate differ- 
ences of the particulars constituting the denotation. The 
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word ‘ some ’ on the contrary primarily means this 
indeterminate difference in view of the defluite connota- 
tion. The secondary accompaniment in each case is 
affected hy the primary- intention. We have said that 
the definite and the indefinite are not only different hut 
identical and so the indefinite denotation of ‘ all A ’ — in- 
definite as fixed hy connotation and not hy enumeration 
— is itself a definite function or form in logic ; and the 
definite connotation [of ‘ some A ’ — viz., the connotation of 
A — is ifself rendered indefinite, ‘ some A ’ being equivalent 
to ‘ all A •/ ’ where d? is an indefinite determination of A, 
In so far then as we say that the definite is 7iot the 
indefinite, subalternation may he regarded as an opposition 
and not so in so far as we admit their identity : the truth 
of ‘ all ’ both denies and admits the truth of ‘ some.’* 
This only means that quantity- difference which is in the 

' There are the two ordinary views: (i) *some’ means ^not all,’ (n) ‘some* 
does not deny ‘ all * — i,e. (i) ‘ some ’ is a definite negation of ‘ all/ { ii) ‘ some ’ is 
indefinite. In both views, ‘ some * is taken as both definite and indefinite in a sense, 
ejg.i in (t), though it means ‘not all,* it is indefinite which individuals and how many 
are meant. — Still it is held that this indefiniteness is only subjective ; to logic, it 
means the definite ‘not all,’ definite because ‘ not all A’ means ‘ all Ax t. e., the 
connotation of A as qualified by an unknown but real adjective x. In (n), though 
'some,* is indefinite as not denying ‘ all,’ it means definitely at least one individual 
haying the connotation of the class : the indefinite is thus provisionally treated as 
definite in logic. The second view does not assume what the first does that 
* some A * is necessarily equivalent to another universal, ris., Am ; and the first 
does not assume what the second does that any individual A is definitely know^n 
to have the predicate B in the judgment ‘ some A is B.’ The first would assert 
^ some A is B’ on the two definite grounds (1) that at least one individual A 
has been found to be not B and (2) that the real connection of B is not with 
A but with Ar, The second w^ould assert it on the ground ( I ) that at least ona 
A is B and (2) that other A*s are either Bor not- B. The first emphasises the 
defect of connotation (A should be determined into Aiw), indefiniteness of the 
connotation which is taken to be definite in ‘ all A * and the second emphasises the 
indefiniteness of the denotation in ‘ some A * which is already indefinite in ‘ all A,* 
though the point is provisionally ignored there. ‘ All A ^ in fact is both definite and 
indefinite, definite in connotation and indefinite in denotation. ‘ Some A,’ as indefinite 
in connotation (A==Air)is a negation of ‘all A’; but ‘some A,* as indefinite in 
denotation is no negation of ‘all 4,* the indefinite being indefinitely related to the 
indefinite.—The recognition of the indefinite as a logical, and not merely a subjective, 
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object or content of thought and not merely psycho- 
logical is itself indefinite and that these contradictory 
views about ‘ all ’ and ‘ some ’ may be both true. Logic 
should consider this fact of alternation onlv : it should 
not be its business to develop the quantitative doctrine 
itself into some sort of logical algebra or geometry. Nor 
is it its business to settle the psychological or meta- 
physical question of the concept, although in thus defining 
its own business, it would indirectly indicate the germs 
of the concrete solutions of the questions that have been 
presented. 

18. Negative conditional proportions . — Can condi- 
tional propositions be negative? (1) There are the 
opposite views about the hypothetical proposition — (a) As 
distinct from the categorical, its sole function is to 
express the logical or objective dependence of one relation 
on another. Non-dependence is no objective relation 
at all and requires no logical form to express it. The 
consciousness of it is purely privative : that I cannot 
connect a consequent with an antecedent is a mere sub- 
jective incapacity. There is therefore no negative 
hypothetical, {h) It may be contended however that 
in any case the negative categorical is allowed in view 
(we need not discuss the extreme view according to which 
no negative relation is admitted in logic), i.e., the negative 
relation is admitted as objective, though it may be with 
the implied assumption that it is equivalent to a definite 
affirmative which may not be known yet. As a logical 
form then, the negative categorical is admissible where 

element brings out the truth of both the views of * some ^ and ‘ all.’ The logic of the 
indefinite thus not only makes conflicting logical doctrines intelligible : it points out 
the essential indetermiiiateness of the concept, and the really extralogical character 
of quantity — showing that logic is here uselessly racked with disputes about what 
as outside its scope must be disputed and indicating that the doctrine of quantity 
is capable of being developed, not only frctei the side of the determinate bnt also 
from that of the indeterminate. 
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subjectively there is the ignorance of its affirmative 
equivalent. Now there should be a difference between 
the dependence of an affirmative consequent and that of 
a negative consequent on a given antecedent. The 
quality of the dependence itself varies with the quality 
of the consequent and hence a negative hypothetical 
should be admitted if a negative categorical is 
admitted. To be negative the hypothetical need not 
express non-dependence but only dependence of 
a negation. 

19. The dispute here really turns on whether the 
quality of the dependence is affected by the quality of the 
consequent. Where we do not know yet what affirmation 
is equivalent to the negative consequent, should we say 
that the hypothetical proposition itself is negative? 
Should we express the state of knowledge there by a 
hypothetical form at all? We take the example — ‘if 
the keys cannot be found in this room after careful search, 
they are not here.’ I do not know lohere the keys are 
then and still it may be useful to express the circumstance 
in the negative hypothetical form; I need not waste 
time searching for them further in this room for the reason 
stated. But it is urged in the first view that what is 
expressed in this proposition is only something subjective : 
there is no objective connexion between the antecedent 
and the consequent, the absence of the keys here being 
not conditioned by the fruitless search. But this only 
means that the keys have not been removed from the room 
in consequence of the fruitless search. The absence of 
the keys need not however mean this positive removal 
and may yet be a useful truth that is inferred from, i.e,, 
is conditioned by the fruitless search as its reason or 
ground. It is not the content of mere ignorance. Mere 
ignorance, it may be saidj need not be expressed in logic : 
what is called the privative judgment in logic is useless. 
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The proposition about the keys is useful and yet is not the 
expression of an objective dependence of a positive fact. 
Should this intermediate state of consciousness between 
mere ignorance and positive objective knowledge be 
expressed in logic ? Venn has pointed out the fallacy of 
over-objectification in logic : to him, logic deals with the 
passage from the subjective to the objective. Wejiold 
that logic as dealing with object in the abstract sense of 
content of thought can never oper-objectify and that the real 
truth of Venn’s view is that logic deals with the passage 
from the indefinite to the definite in the object. The 
useful knowledge about the keys which is not yet positive 
objective knowledge has a content or object distinct alike 
from the absolutely indefinite and useless content of 
ignorance and from the definite object of the positive 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the keys : it is at once 
indefinite and definite and as such should have a logical 
expression. The logic of the indefinite would therefore 
admit the negative hypothetical and point out that its 
logical status is indefinite — somewhere intermediate be- 
tween he forms of positive knowledge and absolute 
ignorance, and a stage removed in point of definiteness 
from the negative categorical judgment. The negative 
categorical is already the explicit objective embodiment 
of partial ignorance : it assigns a provisional being to 
negation in relation to a position. In an affirmative hypo- 
thetical also, the contingent being of the relation in the 
coiuequent is such an explicit objective embodiment of 
partial ignorance : the assertory being of the categorical 
relation is modified by a negation into a possibility. The 
negative hypothetical then is an objective embodiment of 
a double ignorance or negation but is still in view of a 
position and therefore useful. 

20. It may be noted in passing that the issues here 
are similar to those which arise in the Vedantic discussion 
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of the illusion of illusion.V An illusion being positively 
gioen has an ‘ indescribable being ’ according to Vedanta, 
even when it is corrected. Has the illusion of illusion 
such a being also ? A compromise between plain yes and 
no is given by some Vedantists, vis., that the illusion of 
illusion is given in a way different from, i.e., more indefi- 
nitely than illusion itself. A similar difficulty may be 
pressed against Bradley’s view of the negative judgment. 
It presupposes, he says, not a full-formed affirmative 
judgment but only a question. What is the nature of the 
question ? He himself takes it to be only psychological, 
an ideal suggestion, a floating idea. Bosanquet however 
would take it as a logical content, a rudimentary disjunc- 
tion. Sigwart would call it a rudimentary positive judg- 
ment — '-.e., a merely given relation. They all admit that 
a full affirmative judgment need not be presupposed by 
the negative and yet what precisely do they contend 
about? It is really somewhere intermediate between the 
content of thought and the mere psychological fact of 
thought. This transitional something between the defi- 
nitely psychological and the definitely logical can only be 
taken cognisance of in such logic as has been conceived in 
this paper. 

21. (2) As to the disjunctive proposition, the ordi- 

nary view is that it cannot be negative in the disjunctive 
form. The definite element in ‘ A is either B or 0 ’ is 
that A is in B and 0 taken together and sometimes the 
definite side is pushed further to imply the mutual ex- 
clusion of B and 0. There is indefiniteness then at least 
as to which of the two, B and 0, is predicated of A : the 
disjunctive is so far an explicit embodiment of partial 
ignorance. It would be held then that ‘ A is either not 

^ Something is believed to be real, it is next, taken to be illusory, and then again 
on closer observation it may be pronounced mt illusory. What does ‘ not illusory ’ 
mean F 
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B or not C’ is not the logical denial of ‘ A is either B 
or C,’ for if the ignorance-element in both is considered, 
there is no denial, an indefinite being only 
related to an indefinite, and if the knowledge-element in 
both is considered, B pins C is either the same as or a 
part of not-B plus not-C. In reference to the knowdedge- 
element however, we intend to point out as in the case 
of sub -alternation that if the connotative side as distinct 
from the denotative side of B and 0 is considered, there 
is an intelligible sense in which B plus 0 may he taken 
as the negative of not-B plus not-C. 

22. Those who hold that ‘ A. is either B or 0 ’ does not 
deny that A may he both really point to this conno- 
tative side : the precise relation between the denotations 
of B and C may remain indefinite according to them 
when the disjunctive is asserted. From this standpoint 
then ‘ either not B or not C ’ would he doubly indeter- 
minate. In ' A is either B or C,’ it is only affirmed that 
the connotations of B and C are compatible with that of 
A. This compatibility is a definite logical content hut 
the mutual relation of B and 0 is indefinite ; the mutual 
relation of not-B and not-C then would be doubly 
indefinite. The problem is to find out the value of this 
double indefiniteness. 

23. We may distinguish our position here from at 
least four positions that may he conceivably advanced. 
(1) It may he held that the negation of the indefinite 
‘ either B or 0 ’ in the form ‘ either not-B or not-C ’ has 
nothing definite in it and is absolutely useless. (2) There 
is just the opposite view that ‘ either not-B or not-C ’ is 
the same as ‘ either B or 0,’ B and 0 being already exclu- 
sive. (3) Or it may be held that the mutual exclusion 
of B and C is indefinite in ‘ either B or C,’ and that ‘ either 
not-B or not-C ’ makes this definite, that it amounts to a 
more definite affirmation and is therefore no negation at 
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all: it is an extra affirmation, an added truth % side 
with the definite truth of ‘ either B or C.’ Or (4) it may 
he urged that this extra affirmation is a development of 
‘ either B or C ’ rather than an accretion, that it is un- 
doubtedly a negation hut amounting to an affirmation. 
‘ Either not B or not C ’ is taken as (1) no logical form at 
all or (2) as identical with ‘ either B or 0 ’ or (3) as 
ditferent from it hut not a denial of it or (4) as a denial 
of it that amounts to a definite affirmation which is at 
once same and different. Our position however is that 
‘either not B or not C ’ is the form ot i\iQ indefinite 
denial ot ‘ either B or C.’ It is denial of the definite 
element in it-®?:^., the compatibility of B and of G with 
A : that the compatibility itself is partial or indefinite, is 
not definite is pointed out by ‘ A is either not B or not C.’ 
As the denial of what is believed to be a definite element in 
‘ A is either B or C,’ it is itself believed in and is not dumb 
ignorance : it has a useful content which yet is not posi- 
tive, not the same as the given affirmative nor something 
coordinate with it, nor a negation amounting to a definite 
positive. 

24. That ‘ A is either not B or not 0 ’ is the negation 
of ‘A is either B or C ’ may be shown in another way. 
The ordinary form given of its negation is ‘ A is neither B 
nor C.’ This however states more than the mere negation 
which should be simply ‘ A nmy be neither.’ If not-B and 
not-C are understood as the negation of the connotative 
side of B and C, ‘ A is either not-B or not-C ’ is equivalent 
to ‘ A is either B or C or neither,’ which means precisely 
that A may be neither. 

25. In speaking of a logical form being useful, we 
have assumed only for the sake of the argument that the 
merely privative judgment, the expression of mere ignor- 
ance is useless. It is necessary now to point out that 
the word useful is itself a question-begging term; it 
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dogmatically assumes that the knowing self ought to move 
towards more and more determinate truth. This assump- 
tion itself may be questioned and the logical impulse may 
be taken to be satisfied in the correction of the given error 
of determinateness, not in the attainment of new determi- 
nations, in getting rid of the limitation of the definite and 
not in securing increase of definiteness, in the direction 
of the indefinite and not in that of the definite, — freedom 
or the absolute state being reached either way. In this 
‘undefining’ process, as we may call it, it is not even 
necessary that empirical truth should be held fast provi- 
sionally. All doubt, including what is taken to be the 
most irresponsible form oi it— 'Viz., absolute scepticism, 
would be meful in this connexion, though there might be 
grades of usefulness here also. Logic, conceived to deal 
with the bare dualism of the definite and indefinite can 
make room for either kind of usefulness or truth. 

26. This may be presented in terms of the disjunctive 
proposition. The proposition ‘ A is either B or G ’ or 
neither may be taken as equivalent to ‘ A is either B or 
not-B, the bare form of the Excluded Middle. Now this 
form may be taken (1) as absolutely useless, a joke, the 
mere form of ignorance ; (2) as the limiting form of dis- 
junction, and therefore a particular ease of disjunction, 
giving us the form of truth, i.e., of the universe as con- 
structed by thought out of the unique given ; (3) as the 
form of the determinate— determinate position and nega- 
tion as co-ordinate— present in all particular disjunctions ; 
or (4) as the abstract form of truth developed in all 
concrete disjunctions, in all grades of determinate know- 
ledge. Not-B in these views is (I) nothing logical at all, 
(2) logical only in relation to the unique but definite 
‘ given-ness ’ of B, (3) a positive logical content side by 
side with B, and (4) the logical implication of B, as B is 
of not-B. In conformity to what we have said above, w t 
4 
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hold that not-B is ’Some thing logical, though not definite * 
it is the logically useful indefinite. ‘A is either B or not-B’ 
is a logical negative of ‘ A is either B or C,’ utterly in- 
determinate in contrast with it but determinate as express^ 
ing the fundamental logical principle of the disjunction 
of the definite and indefinite, the form of the hnowable- 
unknowable, the form of mystery rather than of absolute 
truth, the limiting mystery of all philosophy. 



Review and Criticism of Dr. James Ward’s 
“Psychology”^ 

BY 

P. K. Rat, D. Sc. (Lond. & Edin.) 

I. Important Points. II. Does Consciousness imply an Object 
as well as a Subject, a Not-self as well as a Self, both in a non-pheno- 
raenal sense? 

I. Important PoiNTO. 

§ 1. Standpoint of Psychology : the subject-matter of 
Psychology. Has Psychology a subject-matter like 
Botany or Chemistry ? What is the relation of Psychology 
to Physical Science? What is its relation to Philosophy 
and Metaphysics ? 

The subject-matter of Psychology is the whole of 
experience of the individual subject. All the facts of the 
consciousness of the individual subject — both actual and 
possible — may be dealt' with by the psychologist. 
Whatever is not part of his actual or possible experience 
does not come under Psychology. Knowledge is a subject 
for Psychology so far as it is part of the individual’s 
consciousness. Thus regarded, the knoAvledge of the 
individual — as for instance of the external world — has 
a beginning and a growth and may have an end if the 
consciousness of the individual comes to an end. 

Psychology treats of all objects as related to the indivi- 
dual subject and is not therefore a special science like 


^ Dncyclopsedia Britannioa, 9fch EJclition, Yol. XX, pp. d7 to 85» 
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Botany treating of a specified portion of objects apart from 
their relation to the individual subject. The standpoint of 
Psychology is thus individualistic. It treats of facts as 
existing in the individual’s consciousness — not in the 
consciousness of this or that individual but of an ‘objective’ 
individual as it were. Whatever is or may be part of 
the experience of the individual belongs to Psychology. 
Psychology is objective in the sense that its facts and prin- 
ciples are true for all individual subjects — and it is subjec- 
tive in the sense that it treats of facts or phenomena as 
related to the individual subject. It differs from the physi- 
cal sciences, as the latter treat of phenomena of objects 
apart from any reference to the individual subject. For 
these sciences the objects exist by themselves and would 
exist even if there were no percipient individual subjects 
in the world. Those sciences are called objective in a 
double sense — objective in the first place as treating of 
objects apart from or abstracted from the individual 
subject and objective in the second place as true for an 
objective or universalised human consciousness. In the 
second sense of objective, they agree with Psychology and 
as they do not treat of the subject they have been 
specially called non-subjective or objective sciences. 

A psychologist is not committed, in virtue of his 
psychological standpoint of the treatment of experience, 
to any particular philosophical or metaphysical theory in 
regard to Self or External World. He may be an idealist 
like Berkeley or Fichte or a realist like Hamilton or 
Spencer. His psychology would neither prove nor disprove 
the reality of the External World or of the Self as tran- 
scendental or meta-empirical. Psychology has nothing to 
say about the “pure Self,” “ the extra-mental world, ” — 
“the thing-in-itself,” “the transcendental object or 
subject.” It treats only of the empirical subject and 
the empirical objeci It traces the origin and growth of 
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this distinction. It analyses the contents of the subject 
and object as part of the individual’s consciousness. What 
lies beyond such consciousness is extra-psychological. The 
pure Self and the transcendental Object or the pure not- 
self are non-entities for Psychology. 

Psychology thus treats of both internal and external 
experience. It is not correct to say that Psychology treats 
only of the objects of internal experience. The distinction 
of internal and external is primarilj’’ applicable to pheno- 
mena within the body and those outside the body. Its 
application to what exists in relation to the mind or the 
individual subject and what does not so exist is inaccurate. 
The objects of experience are distinguished into internal 
and external ; and the distinction is therefore a psychologi- 
cal one. Psychology has to explain its origin and nature. 

The distinction between mental and material pheno- 
mena is also not one that can distinguish Psychology from 
Physical Science. All phenomena as objects of individual 
experience, come under Psychology Material phenomena 
are objects of our experience; only they are regarded 
apart from any individual subject. The same phenomena 
regarded in relation to the individual subject form the 
subject-matter of Psychology. Thus there is no sharp line 
of demarcation between the phenomena of mind and the 
phenomena of matter. They are all objects of the indivi- 
dual’s experience. Light, colour, sound, heat, etc., are 
objects of our sense-perception and form alike the subject- 
matter of Psychology and Physical Science— in the former 
as related to the subject, in the latter as abstracted from 
it and regarded as existing apart from it. 

§ 2, The ultimate constituents of Mind. 

According to Dr. Ward the ultimate constituents are 
attention, feeling (pleasure or pain) and presentations. 

These three elements are present in every concrete 
mental state or psychosis. 
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Attention is an activity of Self. 

Pleasure is a passive state of Self accompanying a 
sensory presentation and leading to a motor presentation. 

Presentations are ideas of sense, passive or active. 

A sensation is a complex mental phenomenon consisting 
of a presentation and feeling (pleasure or pain). 

A movement is a complex mental phenomenon consist- 
ing of feeling, attention and a motor presentation or idea 
of movement. 

Attention is required both for sensory and motor 
presentations — both for sensations and movements. 

Without attention, no mental state, not even a sensation 
is possible. 

Attention being am immanent activity of Self is never 
presented. It is not therefore an object that can be 
perceived or reproduced or thought of, It is known by its 
effects. It produces sensations and movements and is 
known through these. ’ It cannot be directly known by 
itself. Peeling is a purely subjective state of Self. It 
cannot therefore be an o' >ject of consciousness or percep- 
tion. It cannot be reproduced or thought of. It is known 
by its effects, namely, movements. It cannot be directly 
known by itself. 

A presentation is any idea, sensory or motor, of which 
Self is conscious. 

: No consciousness is possible without a Self and a 
presentation related to it as an object. 

Subject (or Self) and object and the implied relation 
of presentation between them are the minimum elements 
of a mental state or psychosis. 

Every mental state, however simple, implies a subject 
and an object presented to the subject. 

The relation of presentation means that the subject is 
conscious of the object. 

The subject implied by a conscious mental state is not 
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the empirical subject, for the latter is also an object, that 
is, a presentation or idea of which the subject is conscious. 
This subject is called by Dr. Ward the imre Self, “ By 
pure Ego or subject” says Dr. Ward, “ it is proposed to 
denote the simple fact that everything mental is referred 
to a Self ” (p. 39, 1st column). 

What is this Self? What is its origin and nature ? Is 
it necessary for Psychology to assume it ? Is it known ? 
If so, how? It is supposed to be that to which all feelings 
or mental phenomena are presented. It is therefore itself 
never presented and known. It is not the same as the 
empirical ego or subject which is a complex of presentations 
to the Self or “ pure Ego or subject,” which is, in fact, 
an object distinguished from the empirical object but 
which, like the latter, is presented to the Self. 

The question, What is the nature and origin of “ the 
pure Ego or subject,” is metaphysical and does not belong 
to Psychology. The pure Ego is the presupposition of all 
conscious phenomena or feelings and is not an object of 
knowledge or experience. Gf. Kant, “The synthetical 
unity of apperception.” 

The question. Whence is consciousness, does not like- 
wise belong to Psychology. 

The distinction of empirical subject and object is a 
psychological one. It is in fact a distinction between 
objects that are presented to the Self and implies therefore 
a pure Ego or subject. 

Psychology does not inquire into the origin of conscious- 
ness, just as Biology does not inquire into the origin of 
life, Physics into the origin of matter, and Geology into 
the origin of the earth. 

Psychology starts with mental states or psychical life 
as given and analyses it into its ultimate elements and can 
no more account for them than Physics can account for 
the existence of matter or Biology for the existence of life. 


Whether the empirical subject and object presuppose 
transcendental subjective and objective reality respec- 
tively, whether they presuppose only one such reality or 
more, and if one, whether it is a subjective or an objective 
reality or whether they presuppose nothing as pan-pheno- 
menalists hold,, are questions which ' sychology cannot 
answer. They belong to Metaphysics, Erom the psycho- 
logical standpoint of experience, they cannot be answered. 
Attempts have been made to answer them by a metaphy- 
sical treatment of experience. Metaphysics attempts to 
discover the presuppositions of consciousness and thus to 
pass beyond its empirical limits. Metaphysics, therefore, 
by its very nature cannot verify its conclusions by ex- 
perience. What makes experience itself possible cannot 
be an object of experience. The self and the not-self of 
the Dualist or the self -conditioning and self- limiting subject 
of the Monist are not object of consciousness or experience 
and they are presupposed or assumed hypothetically to 
account for the origin and growth of psychical life or 
consciousness. They can be justified only by the method 
by which hypotheses are justified in science. Their validity 
depends on their being able to explain our total experience 
and on their being shown to be the only tenable hypotheses, 
all other suppositions being shown to be untenable. 

§ 3. Dr. Ward’s theory of a pure Ego or subject for 
Psychology : — 

No mental phenomenon is possible unless it is present 
to a subject. 

(1) This subject is not a series of mental phenomena; 
for the series is not possible without such a subject. 

(2) This subject is not any member of the series ; for 
no member of the series, as a single phenomenon, is pos- 
sible wdthout a subject. 

(3) This subject must therefore be a term different 
and distinct from, though related to, the series. 
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This subject is the term to which every member of the 
series must be presented in order to become a mental 
phenomenon or object of consciousness. 

This subject is called by him “ pure Ego or subject.” 
It denotes the .simple fact that everything mental is refer- 
red to a Self. This psychological conception of a Seif or 
subject is not by any means identical with the metaphysi- 
cal conceptions of a soul or mind-atom, or of mind-stuff 
not atomic (p. 39, 1st column). 

Mind in Psychology means this subject plus the series 
of feelings or mental phenomena. It does not - mean the 
feelings apart from the subject nor does it mean the 
.subject apart from the feelings. 

§ 4. Dr. Ward’s theory of object for Psychology : — 

Object in Psychology is any idea or presentation of 
which the subject is conscious. 

A presentation is the qualitative aspect of a sensation 
or the idea of a movement, of which the subject is con- 
scious. The former is called sensory and the latter motor 
presentation. A sensation has two elements (or aspects 
or properties) namely, (1) the element of pleasure or pain 
which is a purely subjective state of the self, not capable 
of presentation, representation or thinking, and (2) the 
element of quality distinguishing one sensation from 
another. This element, when discriminated and assimi- 
lated, becomes an idea or presentation to the subject. 
This sensory presentatioxi is a psychological object as 
distinguished from an ob'.ect that may be supposed to 
exist independently of mind. 

The psychological object is thus an element of a sensa- 
tion which has Ixecome the object of consciousness. 

All sensations whatever have this presentative or quali- 
tative element and may, after discrimination and assimila- 
tion, yield psychological objects. 

Psychologically sensations are thus objective. It is 
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from sensations that we get our first objects. Sensations 
are not mere pleasures and pains. They have qualitative 
elements which distinguish them from one another and 
which, after due discrimination and assimilation, yield 
objects. 

Consciousness is at first in a confused state, consisting 
of more or less indistinguishable presentations of the 
various senses. This confused state becomes gradually 
differentiated and yield, according to the principle of 
progressive specification, the different presentations of 
sounds, colours, smells, etc. 

§ 6. Dr. Ward’s view of primordial facts of 
mind : — 


A subject -i 

■ ■ , ^ 


(1) Non- voluntarily attending to changes 
in the sensory continuum [cognition ;] 

(2) being in consequence either pleased 
or pained [feeling]; and 

(3) by voluntary attention or “ innerva- 
tion” producing changes in the motor 
continuum [conation]. 


The subject is possessed of the one power of attention 
and of variously distributing this attention which deter- 
mines partly the intensity of presentation. 

The most fundamental distinction for psychology is 
the distinction between the subject and the object — the 
subject as acting and feeling and the object as receiving 
its activity. 

§ 6. Dr, Ward’s theory of attention : — 

Attention is not a presentation. It is an activity of 
the subject and is known through its effects upon the 
object. 

§ 7. Dr. Ward’s theory of pleasure and pain 

Pleasure and pain are purely subjective states of the 
subject and cannot be presented. They are known by 
their effects and not directly by themselves. 
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§ 8. Br. Ward’s theory of tlie origin of voluntary or 
purposive movements : — 

These have their origin, according to him, in the move- 
ments of emotional expression. 

Pain is more connected with movement than pleasure 
and the movement soon becomes purposive. 

According to Ward presentations are either of sensory 
objects or of motor objects. 

§ 9. Dr. Ward’s theory of presentation : — 

The individual mind grows and its presentations become 
gradually dilferentiated and complex. 

At the beginning the presentations are indistinguish- 
able and form a confused mass, .rhey are not separated 
from one another but form a continuous whole. The 
field of consciousness of a psychological organism is a 
continuous whole — it is one and continuous. 

Psychology cannot discover the genesis of this 
continuous consciousness. But starting with consciousness 
as one and continuous, as homogeneous and indistinguish- 
able, it traces its gradual differentiation and the develop- 
ment of the different presentations. 

The organic sensations represent the earliest presenta- 
tions. By their modifications through the special senses, 
the higher presentations are produced. The sensations 
differ in intensity, in quality and in massiveness (or 
extensity). The variations in intensity are continuous. 
So also are the variations in quality. Sounds, smells, 
tastes, colours form at first a confused mass. As attention 
is directed to the confused mass, differentiation is 
produced in this mass and single sensations are the result. 
Further attention produces further differentiation and 
what was simple appears compound and what was con- 
fused becomes more clear and distinct. By this process, 
the various sensations of the different senses become 
differentiated; sounds are differentiated from colours 
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as well as from each other, smells from tastes and from 
one another. The law of mental growth is from the 
simple to the complex, from the vague and indefinite 
to the clear and definite. The outline of the field of 
■consciousness is gradually filled up. One presentation 
is continuous with another presentation ; and all sensa- 
tions with one another. All the presentations are really 
facts or differentiations of the one continuous and total 
field of consciousness. This field of consciousness is called 
by Dr. Ward “objective continuum” {the totum 
ohjeetivum). 

If sensations could be magnified, what appears single 
and simple to ordinary consciousness would appear com- 
pound and complex ; and what appears detached would 
appear continuous. 

The Law of Progressive Development or Specialisation 
is as true of mental growth as of plants and animals. 
A glance at a flower gives at first only a blank presenta- 
tion. A second glance partly fills it up. A third glance 
gives further particulars. Thus by repeated glances is 
obtained a complex presentation of the flower with its 
various parts and characters. 

A presentation is not merely the difference between 
two states of the mind as held by Bain and his school. 
It has a unity and individuality of its own. A fixed idea 
is a presentation which does not change. It may im- 
manate over and influence the whole consciousness. 

The Theory that a presentation is a difference or 
transition between two mental states, entirely overlooks 
the fact that no difference is possible unless there are 
two objects and that each of the objects is a presentation. 
Each object or presentation must first be known and 
recognised before a difference between the two objects 
can ])e possible or known. Knowing means (1) recognis- 
ing a single object and (2) comparing one object with 
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another or referring an object to the class to which it 
belongs. Knowledge of single presentations is necessary 
before they can be referred to their respective classes. 
Bain’s theory of objects or presentations entirely overlooks 
the first meaning of knowing . 

§ 10. Dr. Ward’s Theory of Subconsciousness. 

The term “ subconscious ” is better suited to denote 
the facts under this head than the term “ unconscious.” 
“ Subconscious states are presentations lacking the intensity 
requisite in the given distribution of attention to change 
that distribution appreciably” (p. 18, 1st column). 
“ Subconscious presentations may tell on conscious life, 
although lacking either the differences of intensity or the 
individual distinctness requisite to make them definite 
features.” 

The conception of “ subconscious states ” implies that 
all mental states are not presented to consciousness within 
its field of view, that consciousness has, as it were, a 
threshold and a background or a surface with depths 
(as in the case of a sea), that conscious presentations 
occupy the field, the threshold or the surface, and that, 
as they lack attention, they go beyond the field or into 
the background or sink into the depths under the 
surface. It is of course difficult to say when the sub- 
conscious states become completely “ unconscious.” 

The existence of mental states as subconscious is 
inferred from their effects on conscious life. 

The attempt to substitute “ mental dispositions, capa- 
cities or faculties ” for “ subconscious states ” is only 
another way of admitting that there are states of the 
mind of which we are not conscious. For a capacity, 
disposition or faculty is also a state different from a 
conscious state which it may produce— the difference 
being in the degree of intensity and other characters. 

Wundt regards conscious states and subconscious states 


as coiTesponding to nervous functions ; and when the latter 
stop, the former also disappear. The degree of conscious- 
ness corresponds to the intensity of the nervous function. 

Mill regards conscious states as corresponding to a 
certain degree of intensity of the nervous changes below 
which there are no mental states at all. He thus refers 
all so-called unconscious mental states to the states of 
the nerves lacking the degree of intensity required to 
produce even the minimum degree of consciousness. 
There is a difference between Mill’s theory and Wundt’s. 
According to the latter, psychical and psychological 
functions correspond to one another, they are as it were, 
parallel to each other, one ceasing when the other ceases. 
This also appears to be Herbert Spencer’s theory’- and has 
been called the Doctrine of Parallelism. Mill’s theory 
does not presuppose any such parallelism or corres- 
pondence but regards the mental oi* conscious states as 
emerging at a certain point of the intensity of the nervous 
activity, below which there are no mental states at all. 

§ 11. Qualitative Differences of Sensations : — 

How to account for these differences ? Por Spencer’s 
theory of a primordial unit of consciousness correspond- 
ing to a single nerve-shock or neural tremor and his 
attempt to explain qualitative differences by the various 
grouping of the varying numbers of this unit, see Spencer 
"Psychology,” Vol. I, § 60. 

It is no doubt true that some of our supposed single 
and simple sensations are really compound and complex 
and that there is a continuity even in the qualitative differ- 
ences of our sensations as in the differences of their inten- 
sity. This is easily proved in the case of the sensations of 
the same sense, e.g., colours as of the rainbow. 

§ 12. Dr. Ward’s Theory of Perception. 

Along with differentiation, there goes on in the presen- 
tation-continuuni another process, namely, integration 
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or synthesis of the proximately elementary presenta- 
tions into those complex presentations which are called 
perceptions, intuitions, sensori-inotor reactions and 
the like. 

(i) Meaning of perception : — It means sometimes 

(1 ) “ The recognition of a sensation or moyement 
as distinct from its mere presentation ” ; and this implies 
“ the more or less definite revival of certain residua or 
representations of past experience which resembled the 
present.” 

(2) Perception is used more frequently to mean the 
“ localisation and projection of sensations.” 

(3) Perception as used ordinarily meins the reference 
of an impression to an object or thing. We regard the 
impression, say of sound or light as the quality of a thing 
or object distinct not only from the subject attending to 
the impression but from all presentations whatever to 
which it attends. The making of such an object — 
“ reifaction ” as Dr. Ward calls the process — is due to 
the constant conjunctions and successions of impressions 
for which Psychology can give no reason, and the 
constant movements to which they prompt. “ Thus 
we receive together, e.g., those impressions we now I’ecog- 
nize as severally the scent, colour, and ‘ feel ’ of the rose 
we pluck and handle. We might call each a ‘percept’ 
and the whole a ‘ complex percept.’ But there is more 
in such a complex than a sum of partial percepts ; there 
is the apprehension or intuition of the rose as a thing 
having this scent, colour and texture.” Page 52, 2nd 
column. 

(U) Perception thus involves: — 

(1) The recognition or assimilation of impressions. 

(2) The localisation of impressions. 

(3) The intuition of things. 
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(1) Perception as tlie mere recognition of impressions 
The process may be symbolised as follows :—Aa, A 

standing for an impression or presentation and a its past 
residuum. 

Recognition thus implies retention, i.e., the retention 
of a presentation as a residuum. It further implies 
differentiation and assimilation, i.c., of A with a. 

(2) Perception as the localisation of impression : 

Recognition implies merely assimilation of an impres- 
sion. Localisation implies assimilation of an impression 
and reference of it to space. 

How is this reference brought about ? It involves 
the idea of space. How does the psychological individual 
come by the idea of space ? 

The idea of space is given by active touch, i.e., by 
movement aided by contact. It is first given to us by our 
own body. By exploring our own body we probably 
learn the first lessons in our perception of space. 

Localisation means the association of a passive sensa- 
tion with the idea of space — the association, for instance, 
of a sensation of colour with the idea of a surface as given 
by active touch. 

• Localisation is the formation of a complex presenta- 
tion out of simpler ones, one essential element being the 
idea of space. The sensation of sound is not only recog- 
nised but associated with the idea of space and referred 
to some part of ii. A touch is not only felt but referred 
to or associated with the extension of some part of our 
body. A colour is not only seen but referred to some part 
of space. 

Localisation is either organic or extra-organic. An 
impression may be referred to some part of our own body 
or to some part of space outside our body. It means the 
addition of new elements to the presentation recognised. 

(3) Perception as the intuition of a thing or an object. 
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Ordinarily perception means the intuition of a thing, 
rose. 

A thing or object is something different from all the 
presentations. It is not a presentation or a mere sum of 
presentations. It is something hming the presentations. 
It is the seat and source of the qualities. It has a special 
position and it fills a particular portion of space. It 
resists and introduces the various impressions whi h go 
together or succeed one another in an orderly manner. 
Psychology cannot account for this orderly succession or 
co-exisfcenee. 

All that psychology may he expected to do is to give 
an account of the following ideas in regai-d to a thing or 
an object: — ■ 

(a) Its reality or actuality. 

(b) Its solidity or occupation of space, 

(c) Its unity and complexity. 

(cl) Its permanence or rather its continuity in time. 

(e) Its substantiality and the conception of its 
attributes and power’s. 

(«) The actuality or reality of a thing. 

The word “ Real ” is ambiguous and has several mean- 
ings which should be distinguished. 

(1) “ Real” in the sense of “ material” is opposed to 
“ mental,” 

(2) " Real” in the sense of “existent ” is opposed to 
“non-existent.” 

(3) “Real” in the sense of “ actual ” is opposed to 
“ possible.” 

(4) “Real” in the sense of “sense-given” or 
“ presented by sense ” is opposed to the “ ideal,” or 
“ represented ” ; “ real ” is the vivid and opposed to the 
“ faint ” states of the mind, “ Impressions ” are “ real ” 
and “ ideas ” are opposed to the “ real.” 
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The last, namely, (4) is the meaning of “real ” as used 
in Psychology and is applicable to all the qualities of a 
thing. Evei’y quality is “ real” when it is presented or 
given by sense, 

(A) The impenetrability of an object or a thing. 

“Impenetrability” means “ filled space.” An object 
occupies a certain portion of space and offers resistance 
to other objects. 

At first objects are compared with odr own body as 
the best known object. 

When our movements are resisted, we reach the full 
meaning of an object as a body more or less like our own 
body and we attribute to it our subjective sense of effort. 
We personify it and regard it as the counterpart of our 
own personality. The object is reached as the correlate 
of the subject. Like the subject the object is regarded 
as a seat and source of activity, as possessed of force or 
power of resistance. 

No thing or object in without this power of resistance, 

(e) The unity and complexity of a thing or an object. 

Its unity is due to the reference or projection of the 
various impressions to the same portion of space. The 
fact that the same impressions go together or STicceed 
one another in a definite order promotes the belief 
in the unity of a thing. The belief in its complexity 
arises from the fact of its being the seat and source of 
various impressions as scent, colour, ‘ feel/ taste, etc., in 
an orange. 

(d) The temporal continuity of a thing or an object 
further promotes the belief in its unity. 

Our own body is a unity of constant and complex 
impressions and it is from this source that we probably 
first learn the ideas of unity and identity. These ideas 
are afterwards transferred to other bodies as they present 
constant qualities. 
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(e) The substantiality of a thing or an object means 
its occupation of space. A. thing is a tangible plenum, 
ie., something occupying space and offering resistance. 
This tangible plenum is regarded as the seat and source 
of all the qualities of the .thing. The qualities are our 
impressions projected to the thing or the portion of space 
occupied by the thing. 

Impenetrability or resistance is the most universal of 
all the constituents of a thing. Whatever has no resist- 
ance is nothing. Thus a shadow though it has both shape 
and colour is the very type of nothingness as it has no 
resistance. 

“That which occupies space is p.sychologically the 
sul)stantial, the other real constituents are but its pro- 
perties or attributes, the marks or manifestations which 
lead us to expect its presence ” (p. 37, 1st column. 



II. BgES CONSCIOTISNESS IMPLY AN OBJECT AS WELL AS 

A Subject, a Not- self as well as a Self, both in a 

N ON-PHENOMENAL SENSE ? 

Points of OrUioism. 

§ 1. Is not an object in a non-phenomenal sense as 
essential and necessaiy to consciousness as a subject ? 
Dr. Ward examines the attempts to extrude the subject 
in a non-phenomenal sense, i.e., English Idealism of Bain 
and Mill. But he does not examine the attempts to 
extrude the object in a non-phenomenal sense, i.e., German 
Idealism of Eichte and Hegel. Can a subject produce 
its own diffused homogeneous or rather confused state 
which by differentiation produces all the various presenta- 
tions ? For a presentation a non-phenomenal object is as 
necessary as a non-phenomenal subject. 

§ 2. Does not the object influence or partially deter- 
mine the development of the various presentations ? 
Dr. Ward seems to have entirely overlooked the influence 
of the object in the determination of the presentations. 
He denies emphatically that the subject can absolutely 
produce its own states or presentations and does not at 
the same time fully recognise the influence of the object. 

§ 3. Dr. Ward fails to prove the objective or extra- 
mental character of the thing. A thing is “ a plenum in 
space.” What is space ? Only a form of intuition or 
synthesis of the subject. How to reconcile these two 
opposite views of space ? A plenum in space seems to 
suggest that space is an extra-mental or objective 
existence or receptacle as Dr. Martineau holds, while as 
a form of intuition, it is only a particular kind of activity 
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of the subject. The “ thing ” thus o.scillates between an 
objective extra-mental reality and a subjective product 
of synthesis of the presentations of the Self. How does 
he justify his Puealism ? The thing or object according 
to him seems to be identical with a synthesis of the 
presentations and these presentations are only differentia- 
ted states of the Self. To justify Realism, or the extra- 
mental and objective existence of the thing, he must 
postulate a non-phenomenal object as he postulates a 
non-phenomenal subject, both being essential elements 
or factors of consciousness. 

§ 4. In his theory of the origin of the idea of cause, 
he follows Dr. Martineau very closely. The idea is 
revealed to us on the occasion of our own activity — when 
we ourselves act as cause. This may be in the simjdest 
act of attention or in the most complicated act of 
voluntary action or movement, as Dr. Martineau explains 
fully. 

§ 5. Dr. Ward’s theory of power does not seem to 
be as explicit and clear as Dr. Martineau ’s. If power 
is phenomenal, if nothing non-phenoraenal is revealed 
to us in our voluntary activity or self-consciousness, 
then all idea of a spiritual self must be given up. With 
Dr. Ward, the self is an active non-phenomenal reality. 
But what is its relation to space? Does he hold with 
Green that space, time, etc., are all relations existing 
among the presentations or determinations of the Self, 
that is, that they have their source in the Self? or does 
he hold with Dr. Martineau that space is an extra-mental 
existence and is necessary for the objectification of the 
Self ? 'Without a more definite view of the nature of 
space and of its relation to Self, Dr. Ward’s theory of 
the thing as well as his theory of the spiritual self are not 
free from ambiguity. How is one thing distinguished 
Horn another? How is one self distinguished from 
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another ? Primarily by their relations to space. In 
perception the subject is here and the object or thing 
there. And the same is true of two selves or persons— 
one here and the other there. Without .space things and 
persons would lose tlieir objectivity and individuality. 
Dr. Martineau appears to hold the extra-mental reality 
of space mainly for this purpose- -to explain the indepen- 
dent and individual existence of things and of persons.^ 

§ 6. Dr. Ward’s psychology, discarding as it does all 
non-phenoraenal objects, is rather the psychology of the 
school of Absolute Idealism or of Egoistic Idealism than 
of any other. If the Self alone is postulated for conscious- 
ness and if the presentations are mere developments of 
the confused primitive state of the Self, then we have 
nothing but the theory of Egoistic Idealism. This theory 
postulates not only a self but also as.serts that the Self 
spontaneously produces all its vai'ious states or deter- 
minations and that these determinations are its objects. 
An object is therefore only a state or activity of the self 
and is determined by the self itself. The first deter- 
mination as well as subsequent ones, all are self-deter- 
minations — Le., determinations in the Self by itself, 
actions of the Seif upon itself, states of tin? Self pro- 
duced by itself. No not-self, other than a state or an 
act, of the Self, is needed to account for the phenomena 
of consciousness. All are states or acts of the Self ; and 
all of them, being successive, are in time, while some 
of them, being reversible and therefore co-existing, are 
both in time and space. These latter are, therefore, 

^ For Dr. Martineau's doctrines' of Cause, Power, Will, etc,, see his “ Study of 
Religion,” Vol. T, Book IT, Chap, 1, and his Essays, Reviews and Addresses/’ 
Yol. TIT. Ts there nu axiom of causality? 

For his doctrine of Tmmediate Perception see the same chapter, § 1. B.O. 1st 
edition, pp. 196-200 and 2nfl edition, pp, 186-8. 

For his doctrine of Space see the same volume, Ist^ edition, pp. 68, 202-3, 
405-7; 2nd edition, pp. 65, 191,381-3, 
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extended, lie side by side, and external to one another. 
These collectively constitute or make up our External 
World, while those states or acts which ai’e in time only, 
make up our Internal world ; but both are alike products 
of the activity or causality of the Self alone. This is the 
doctrine of Idealism, which seems to underlie Dr. Ward’s 
account of the development of consciousness. 

If Dr. Ward does recognise a non-phenomenal object 
or a real not-self like Dr. Martineau, he seems to have 
entirely ignored its existence in the development of our 
presentations and ideas of things. Where does he recog- 
nise its efficiency ? Perhaps at the very beginning of 
consciousness. That is, the confused state of conscious- 
ness of the Self at the beginning is due to the action of 
the object upon the subject. Well, if it acts upon the 
subject at the outset, why not also afterwards, at the 
intermediate stages of development ? Why may not the 
object, a real not-self, determine the state of the subject 
and its presentations at successive moments as much as 
the subject itself ? Are not the different phenomena of 
our mental life products of the interaction of the self 
and objects which are other than the self ? If the 
objective element or factor of consciousness is recognised, 
it would throughout affect the development of our presen- 
tations, and the account would, therefore, be quite 
different from what Dr. Ward has given it. In fact 
it would be impossible to treat of the states, acts, or 
phenomena of the mind from ^n entirely subjective point 
of view as has been the fashion with the recent psycho- 
logists. Every phenomenon of our mental life has a 
reference not only to a subject but also to an object and 
it is impossible to treat of it without this double reference. 
Consciousness itself presupposes both subject and object 
in the same sense and every state of consciousness is a 
product of both the factors. In some the reference to one 
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factor may be more explicit than in others. But in ^ all 
and every one there is a reference to both, implicit or 

this be true, then the present method of the treat- 
ment of mental phenomena in Psychology is essentially 
false ; and Psychology must again be united with Meta- 
physics and both regarded as an inseparable stiMy ot con- 
sciousness implying both a Subject and an Obiect, a Sell 
and a Not-self, as its essential elements or factors. 

S 7. In his discussion of the standpoint of 1 syc lo- 


logy Dr. Ward says : 

» Paradoxical though it may be, we must then conclude 
that psychology cannot be defined by refereuceto a special 
subject-matter as such concrete sciences, for example, as 
mineralogy and botany can; and since it deals m some 
sort with the whole of experience, it is obviously not an 
abstract science, in any ordinary sense of the term. To 
be characterised at all, therefore, apart from metaphysical 
assumptions, it must be characterised by the standpoint 
from which this experience is viewed” (1st column, p. 38). 

He points out that this experience, i.e. “ the whole of 
experience,” is viewed in psychology as the experience of 
some individual. 

“The standpoint of Psychology then, he says, is 
individualistic ; by whatever methods, from whatever 
sources its facts are ascertained, they must to have a 
psychological import— be regarded as having place m, or 
as being part of, some one\ conscmmiess. In this sense, 
i e , as presented to an individual, “ the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth ” may belong to psycho- 
logy, but otherwise they are psychological nonentities” 
(2nd column, p. 38). 

Hb then procBBcls to coBSciousiicss and shows 

that it implies an individual Ego to which its states are 
presented— to which its feelings, its ideas and activities 
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belong and that all attempts, to extrude the Ego are fruit- 
less. But he entirely overlooks the fact that all attempts 
to extrude the non-Ego are equally fruitless. Locke 
assumes an outer rrorld of reality for the explanation of 
his ideas. Berkeley assumes a world of spirits as causing 
the phenomena he perceives. Both of them believe that 
the states of consciousness imply or presuppose both an 
individual Ego and a world other than the Ego, both 
determining or jointly producing consciousness and its 
states. Hume abolishes both the Ego and the non-Ego, 
leaving only the states of consciousness or impressions 
and ideas. With him and his followers, the Ego and the 
non-Ego are mere bundles of impressions and ideas, there 
is no such subject as is assumed by Dr. Ward nor is there 
any such object as I am contending for. Mill himself, 
though a follower of Hume, postulates “ a permanent 
possibility of sensation ” as an object and “ a permanent 
possibility of feeling” or “a permanent element of the 
thread of consciousness,” as the subject, these two perma- 
nent factors of the states of consciousness correspond- 
ing to the non-Ego and the Ego respectively. In his 
“ Psychology ” Dr. Wai*d has nothing corresponding to 
Locke’s outer world, to Berkeley’s world of spirits, other 
than the self, or to Mill’s “ permanent possibilities of 
sensation.” But in his work on “ The Realm of Ends,” 
he postulates other subjects and holds that objects are the 
products of the interaction of the subjects. These sub- 
jects are somewhat like Berkeley’s spirits. They are 
sentient and. conative monads with windows for interac- 
tion. They are spiritual beings out of time and space 
but capable of acting and reacting upon one another. 
Berkeley confined the term spirit to man and Grod. But 
Dr. Ward extends its denotation and applies it to wnat- 
ever is in its essence possessed of the powers of feeling 
and willing. His monads are spiritual units or atoms and 
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all phenomena including time and space are the results of 
their interaction. 

§ 8. To me it is evident that the states of conscious- 
ness in an individual subject or monad would he deter- 
mined not only by its capacities of feeling, knowing and 
willing but also by the powers of the subjects or monads 
acting upon it, that the experience of an individual sub- 
ject would not begin until it was acted upon by another 
subject and that the experience thus started would con- 
tinue to bo influenced and determined as regards its 
quality and quantity by the subjects acting upon it. In 
tracing the development of “ the whole of experience ” 
of an individual subject, it would be necessary to take 
into account the activity and interaction of both the 
individual subject and the other subjects. The other 
subjects are, in fact, from my point of view, the non- 
phenomenal objects which I consider to be essential and 
necessary to the states of consciousness of an individual 
subject. A non-phenomenal object and a hon-phenomenal 
subject, a not-self and a self are, I hold, given to us on 
the occasion of immediate perception. Of the non-pheno- 
menal objects thus immediately known by us, some are 
found by observation to be also subjects. The objects are 
known intuitively as the correlates of myself ; while the 
knowledge that some of these objects which are other 
than myself, are also, like myself, possessed of feelings 
and volitions is inferential. Without a direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of objects as non-phenomenal, I should 
know my own self only as a non-phenomenal reality and 
I should be landed in solipsism with the belief that all 
objects and all so-called subjects other than myself are 
nothing but phenomena or groups of presentations or 
states of consciousness, somehow, evolved or produced by 
myself. If my own self identified with the Absolute, 
the theory would be that of Absolute Idealism. In. 
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Gi'een’s form of it, the human self is a reproduction of 
the spiritual principle of the universe. IVith Hegel and 
his thorough -going followers, there is no non-phenomenal 
reality and the Absolute is the total whole of phenomena 
called by them ideas or thoughts, wdth individual subjects 
and objects as groups of phenomena. Kant distinguishes 
a transcendental and an empirical subject and, also, a 
transcendental and an empirical object. The transcen- 
dental subject and the transcendental object are both 
non-phenomenal while the empirical subject and the 
empirical object are both phenomenal.* He thus uses 
the words subject and object in two senses ; and 
while Dr. Ward accepts the terra subject in its 
transcendental sense as necessary for Psychology, he 
rejects the term object in the same sense as unnecessary. 
But what is an empirical object apart from a transcen- 
dental object ? An empirical object is a presentation or 
a group of presentations. Whence is a presentation ? Is 
it not a determination of the transcendental subject by a 
transcendental object ? Would not the de'terminations be 
different according to the nature of transcendental objects 
acting upon the individual transcendental subject ? 
Abolish Kant’s transcendental objects and his system is 
reduced to either Egoistic Idealism, the Ego alone pro- 
ducing and determining all the objects or to some form 
of Absolute Idealism, wdth the Absolute Self producing 
the universe with all its objects or with our own Self as 
a reproduction of the Absolute producing all its pheno- 
mena, Abolish also the transcendental self of Kant and 
his system is reduced to the pan-phenomenalistic sensa- 
tionalism of French and English philosophers, e.g., Comte 
and Bain, on the one hand, and to the pan-phenomenalistic 

^ See my paper on “ Kaiifc*s Doctrine of the Free Causality of Beason^” read 
before the Society on the 22iid of December, 1913, espeoiaily § 3, pp. 26-27 and § 5, 
pp» 29-30, 
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idealism of Hegel, on the other, the former being a 
mechanical and the latter a teleological system. 

§9. Kant distinguishes noumenal causation from 
phenomenal causation.^ Hr. Ward recognises this distinc- 
tion in his “ Kealm of Ends,” pp. 302-di. Had Kant fully 
recognised the distinction, while writing his “Critique 
of Pure Reason,” and made proper use of it in his 
“.Esthetic” and “Analytic,” he would hare regarded 
the transcendental ego and the transcendental object as 
joint causes of the empirical object and, also, of the 
empirical subject, both being products of the differen- 
tiation of the presentations produced by the interaction 
of the two causes. Unfortunately he was prepossessed 
with the idea of phenomenon as cause and tried to explain 
it as a category of the understanding. This category is 
now taken to be either a postulate or a result of obser- 
vation and induction, while the principle of noumenal 
causation — that a 'cause in its true sense is an active non- 
phenomenal reality — is an intuition. What a cause is, is 
known directly tp our voluntary activity on the occasion 
of our self acting as cause. In his “ Realm of Ends ” 
(Lecture XIII, Ereedom), Hr. Ward attributes both 
efficiency and spontaneity to self as cause. In regard 
to the ‘ concept of cause ’ he says : “ Its source and 

primary^ meaning we find unquestionably in ourselves as 
active or efficient” (p. 273). He points out that this 
concept of cause is not to be identified with Kant’s 
category of cause or “ the idea of necessary connection 
according to law, or the uniformity of nature, as it is 
otherwise called, for it is this, now-a-days at any rate, 
that is meant first of all when the term causality is 
scientifically used ” (p. 275)., “The scientific principle of 
causality in short is,” he says, “ a necessary postulate ; 
scientific knowledge— in other words, knowledge expressed 

' See tliQ Paper deferred to m the foot-noio on p. 5L 
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in general propositions concerning matters of fact — is 
possible only on the assumption that events actually 
happen with strict and uniform regularity ” (p. 277). 

10. In the same work (p. 129), Dr. Ward admits 
that “ experience from the outset involves both subject 
and object, both self and other, and that the differentia- 
tion of both factors proceeds strictly In 

this connection, it is worth quoting the whole paragraph 
containing the argument which leads to this admission, 

" There is still a further remark of some importance 
that may opportunely be made here. It is often said that 
experience cannot actually ‘testify to anything more 
than the existence of the subject — the existence of a 
plurality of similar Egos is an inference, a hypothesis to 
explain the phenomena.’ But drawing inferences and 
framing explanatory hypotheses pre-supposes a self-con- 
scious intelligence already possessed of that objective expe- 
rience, which by implying its own universality and neces- 
sity, implies also a plurality of selves,. On this assumption 
then we come to a deadlock and find ourselves revolving in 
a hopeless circle. But the escape is simple, once we re- 
cognise that experience from the outset involves both 
subject and object, both self and other,, and that the 
differentiation of both factors proceeds strictlyjp^/** passu.'' 

The only remark I shall make on this passage is that 
the object or something other than self involved in ex- 
perience from the outset is of the same ontological nature 
as the subject or self and not merely a presentation or a 
group of presentations. The seif and the not-self, the 
subject and the object are both centres of activity. The 
not-self is a correlate of the self and both are known 
directly on the occasion of immediate perception as held by 
Dr. Martineau and also Hamilton and Reid. 

§11. In this connection I must for a moment refer to 
a remark which Dr. Ward makes on Kant’s doctrine of- 



apperception as giving us a knowledge of objects. He 
'savs : — 

“ We come then to Kant’s main position, the objective 
deduction, viz., that apperception — or that consciousness of 
objects which goes with self-consciousness — as opposed to 
perception, is the precondition of all intelligent and scien- 
tific experience. What we are here concerned about is not 
to call the principle in question but simply to indicate and 
emphasise the one point that Kant completely overlooked. 
It is a fact, at any rate, that ‘ the absolutely first founda- 
tion of such objective experience’ is to be found only in 
society, in inter-subjective intercourse, and not in ‘ apper- 
ception as a faculty ’ pertaining to the isolated individual 
mind ” (p. 127). 

If there is no consciousness of objects involved in 
Kant’s *■ apperception ” or self-consciousness which corres- 
ponds to what Hamilton and Martineau regard as “ imme- 
diate perception,” how is an object or something other than 
self known ? How are other subjects or selves known ? 
What are they? Are they mere groups of presentations, 
that is, objects in the phenomenal sense only ? Or, are they 
non-phenomenal, active and substantive realities similar or 
correlate to the one subject directly revealed to us in self- 
consciousness ? In the passage quoted above from his 
“ Realm of Ends,” p. 129, Dr. Ward rejects the view that 
their existence is “ an inference,* a hypothesis to explain 
the phenomena ” and holds that “ experience from the 
outset involves both subject and object, both' self and 
other, and that the differentiation of both factors proceeds 
strictly pari passu.’' If so, the act which reveals a sub- 
ject reveals also an object. Kant is therefore, right in 
maintaining that self-consciousness or apperception in- 
volves consciousness of objects. But of what kind of 
objects ? Are these objects only the common elements of 
our subjective experience, *. e., the elements common to 
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the .consciousness! of all subjects as distinguished from 
those which are characteristic of, and present only in, an 
individual subject ? Such objects would be only groups 
of presentations or “ ejects ” as they have been called. 
They would not possess the character of the subject or 
self. They would not be, as they sliould be if they have 
the same character as the subject or self, non-phenomeiral 
and substantive realities. They would not be capable of 
playing the part of subjects in a society. There would, in 
fact, be no other subjects or selves and no society what- 
ever. The other subjects are fii’st known as objects 
possessing the same character as my own self or subject. 
They are given directly in our immediate perception which, 
reveals at once both a self and a not self, a subject and an 
object, possessing the same character but opposite in action 
and position. Both are centres of activity and causality. 
As acting and reacting upon each other — the subject or self 
reacting upon the impression made on it by the activity of 
a not-self or object — they reveal each other’s existence in 
the same act of perception. No perception is possible 
without the activity of the self ; and no sensation is pos- 
sible without the activity of a not-self. If a sensation is 
not merely an impression on a seif or subject but implies 
a reaction of the latter upon the impression to make it a 
conscious state or sensation of the self, then every sensa- 
tion as the result of the interaction of a self and not- 
self, is an elementary perception. It implie-'i the recipro- 
cal activity of both and reveals the existence of both. 
This would justify the Hamiltonian doctrine that every 
sensation is accompanied by a perception. According to 
Hamilton, perception is an immediate knowledge of both 
the subject and the object as substances, while according 
to Dr. Ward, perception as an act of consciousness implies 
a subject or self as “ a pure ego ” or a non-phenomenal 
reality but not an object of the same or like character^ 
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The object is, according to him, only a presentation or a 
group of presentations existing in the mind. According 
to Dr. Martineau, immediate perception reveals a not-self 
and a self as correlates, acting and- reacting upon each 
other as causes occupying different points of space. They 
are both centres of power. Both are alternately active 
and passive. They are not more phenomena but the 
ground of all plienoraena. No phenomenon is possible 
without a substance as a source of power.. Every 
true cause is a source of power which is liberated on 
the occasion of its stimulation by a phenomenon. - The 
self is a source of power which is exerted on the occasion 
of its activities. Its activity in the form of attention is 
necessary for all states of consciousness. Its power is 
• directly known by us on the occasion of every effort made 
by us to do something, to overcome some difficulty or to 
remove some obstacle. The not-self as a correlate of the 
self is also a centre or source of power. The terra not-^ 
self is very comprehensive as it includes every substance 
and source of power other than the one self which is the 
subject in relation to all other selves and substances as 
objects. It comprises all other persons, all other living 
things and all other bodies as sources of powder. They can 
all act and react upon one another. In the case of other 
persons we believe that their selves and conscious states 
are like our own. In the case of lower animals this holds 
good to a certain extent according to their resemblance to us. 
In the case of plants their irritability, as proved by the 
experiments of Professor Sir J. C. Bose, indicates some 
resemblance to animals. In the case of inorganic objects, 
powers or forces only are attributed to them. They act 
and react upon one another as in chemical processes show- 
ing that they have special aflSnity for each other. They 
resist movements indicating that they are sources or seats 
of power or force. Light, heat, electricity as causing 
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mechanical and cliemical actions and stimulating vital 
processes are sources of power. In the ease of these ob- 
jects, we have no evidence of their inner states or changes 
being conscious. In the ease of plants, there may or may 
not be vague conscious states. Their vitality or life-force 
lies intermediate between the forces of the minei'al world 
and the mentality or mind of animals. In man the 
power is not only sentient and intellectual but also 
moral and spiritual. He is not only conscious of himself 
and of the various objects around him but also of the 
infinite and eternal Power which is the source of his own 
power and of all the powers and forces acting in this 
wonderful universe. 

§12. According to Dr. Ward the subject-matter of 
Psychology is the whole of experience in a concrete form 
as belonging to an individual subject. In this sense, 
“ the whole choir of heaven and fuimiture of earth ” may 
belong to Psychology. Whatever is or may be present 
in one’s consciousness, comes under Psychology. In the 
case of an individual, the experience or consciousness has 
a beginning and an end. Psychology may trace the 
genesis of the experience of an individual subject and 
mark the different stages of its growth and development. 
Such a study of the mental life of the individual would 
correspond to what is called embryology in biology. 
Psychology may also study the different aspects of the 
mental life of an individual in its most mature form. Such 
a study may be helped by the former but it is a distinct 
and different study just as the anatomy and physiology of 
man are different from the anatomy and physiology of the 
embryos. The former confine themselves to the structure 
and functions of the organs of the adult and fully 
developed man, while the latter study the structure and 
functions of the organs of the embryos in different stages 
of development. Psychology has been treated very much 
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as the embryology of the human mind. It has studied the 
mind of the child and the animal and traced its growth and 
deyelopment, without specially attending to and marking 
the various aspects of the mental life as they are found in 
the most developed and mature form. Experience grows 
and develops. So does mental life. So does consciousness. 
But it is important to know what consciousness is in its 
fully developed and mature state, — what its various aspects 
are in this state. Then only the problem may arise, how 
those different aspects have been generated and how their 
growth and development may be traced from their genesis. 
In a second paper I propose to treat of the different aspects 
of our fully developed consciousness or mental life. 
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II 

Part I . — Subject of let paper continued} 

§ 1. In my first paper on Dr. Ward’s Psychology 
I tried to show that experience involves 
thl KrerpaTOn 1 **^" two. non-phenomenal factors, namely, 
the subject and the object, and that the 
quality and the quantity of the contents of experience 
are determined by the nature of both. On the basis of 
these two propositions I held that if Psychology treats 
of the whole of experience of an individual subject as 
defined by Dr. Ward, it must again be united with Meta- 
physics and both regarded as an inseparable study of 
consciousness implying a non-phenomenal subject and a 
non-phenomenal object as its essential factors. 

§ 2. It is satisfactory to find that Dr. Ward in his 
revised and enlarged work on Psycho- 
logy Called » Psychological Principles” 
cen6 work on Psycho- published in 1918 by the Cambridge 

University Press, recognises the truth 
of my fundamental contention, namely, that experience, 
even the minimum of it, implies two non-phenomenal 
factors. “^So we come,” he says, “ to describe experience 
as reciprocal interaction or mutuum conimercium. This 
implies two agents and not merely two kinds of 

^ The jSlrst paper (A Keview and Criticism of Dr. James Ward’s ‘‘ Psychology 
published in Encyolo[ fedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Yol, XE, 1886) was read before 
the Society on the 26th of March, 19l7. It is published by S* K, Lahiri & Co. 
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phenomena— one external, the other internal— whatever 
that may mean. Of what nature the agency is to which we 
owe our sense-data is a problem but to suppose that we 
ourselves are only phenomenal and resolvable into sense- 
data is after all impossible ; for how then do we come 
to talk of the phenomenal as distinct from the real ? 
But when we know both it is possible perhaps to 
talk of ‘ degrees of reality ’ not however, if we deny 
our own reality altogether.” — [P. 382, “ Psychological 
Principles.”] 

§ 3. Experience is interaction between two non- 
phenomenal agents. Interaction of two 

Wiiat interaction of . . -i. , *11 1 1 

two non.phenomenai agents implies that eacii IS alternately 
agents implies. active and passive. When the agent 

A acts, say, upon the agent B, A is active and B passive 
or receptive. When the agent B acts upon the agent A, 
B is active and A passive. Beciprocal interaction or 
mutuum cmmiercium implies that each of the two agents 
is both receptive and active. As active, each is possessed 
of power or some faculty of affecting the othi r. As 
receptive or passive, each is possessed of some capacity 
of being affected by the other. Experience is the result 
of the interaction of the two agents. There is no ex- 
perience before such interaction. The experience of a 
subject as a non-phenomenal agent begins when it is 
acted upon by another agent and when it reacts upon the 
latter. The subject is conscious of the result of this 
interaction. The subject experiences the result which is 
a phenomenon. The psychical life of the subject begins 
as the effect of its interaction with another agent. The 
life thus started continues to develop by fuftber inter- 
action with other agents and with -the same agent. The 
effects or phenomena thus experienced by the subjeot 
through the continuotiB interaction of non-phenomenal 
agents constitute the psychical life or experience of the 
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subject. The non-phenomenal agents acting upon the 
subject are the real objects which I I'egard as essential to 
the life and experience of the subject as the subject 
itself. The quality and quantity of the experience of the 
subject are determined by the interaction of the subject 
with the different non-phenomenal agents or real objects 
which act and react upon it. The experience thus pro- 
duced is permeated by the subject and also by the real 
objects. The elements of both the subject and the objects 
enter into it. If the subject is immanent in its experience, 
as held by Dr. Ward, so is the real or non-phenomenal 
object, by interaction with which it has been produced. 
If the subject is not fully exhausted or manifested in its 
experience but transcends it, as held by Dr. Ward, so 
is the object. The subject and the object as Wo non- 
phenomenal agents are the two poles or two centres 
of activity of all experience. In the experience of an 
individual subject is present not only the subject itself, 
which Dr. Ward recognises and to w^hieh Dr. W^ard attri- 
butes the sole activity of attention but also the plurality 
of real non-phenomenal objects or agents by interaction 
with which the whole of the experience of the individual 
subject has been produced. In the experience which Dr. 
Ward regards as “ minimal,” p. 378, there is present a 
non-phenomenal object which he does not recognise, as 
well as a non-phenomenal subject wdiich he does recog- 
nise. His representation of it as Sj?? O, where O is a mere 
presentation, overlooks the non-phenomenal object with- 
out which there is no experience and 
olre^non'itnoLTal Consequently no presentation at all. 
^ience^'^of ^s*'’*pro. In my view O is the non-phenomenal 

® nou-phenomenal subject, 
varies with the nature ^nd p the experience of S in relation to 
O. S and O are the two non-pheno- 
menal agents which by their interaction have produced 


the minimal experience p and which are immanent in it. 
Asjj grows and develops, certain elements are referred 
to S and certain other elements are referred to 0. But 
in our minimal experience, both S and O as non-pheno- 
menal agents are present. While S is constant in an 
individual experience, 0 varies, hut remains always a 
non-phenoraenal agent throughout experience. The rich- 
ness and variety of the experience of an individual subject 
is due to the different powers or so-called qualities of the 
different individual non-phenomenal agents or objects in 
the world. A thing as an individual object is really an 
agent acting and reacting upon a subject and producing 
various sensations constituting the sensuous life or ex- 
perience of the individual subject. A beautiful object 
similarly acting and reacting upon the individual subject 
produces its eesthetic experience. A good and virtuous 
majn as a non-phenomenal agent acts and reacts upon the 
individual subject and produces its feelings of respect 
and regard towards him. In this way, the individual 
subject in its development by interaction with various 
agents in Nature and in Society passes through many 
stages, noted by Dr. Ward as follows ; — (1) The sensitive 
and appetitive, (2) the imagining and desiring, (3) think- 
ing and willing, (4) the pure ego or self. These stages 
of the individual subject or self are not, it should be 
observed, like the stages of (1) childhood, (2) adolescence, 
(3) maturity and (4) old age of a man : they all co-exist 
in a more developed form in the ripe experience of the 
self. “ But this concept,” says Dr. Ward, “ of the pure 
ego, of the real self, is m order of time rather where the 
series ends than where it begins ; for as experience 
advances the zonal series extends both outwards and 
inwards, so to say,” p. 362. That is, the sensitive and 
appetitive self, the imagining and desiring self, the think- 
ing and willing self and the pure ego, though developing 
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successiTely one after another, all co-exist and attain 
fuller and fuller development in the ripe experience of 
the individual subject. The concept of self undeidies all 
experience and passes through the stages noted above. 
It is diJB&cult to analyse it and ascertain the conditions of 
its development. All presentations whatever, that of self 
no less than the rest, are mine ; they are my objects, and 
I am the subject attending to them, “ The presentation 
of self, then,” says Dr. Ward, “ is one presentation among 
others, the result, like them, of the differentiation of the 
original continuum.” The original continuum is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ward, the confused indistinguishable mass 
from which all presentations arise by differentiation. It 
is the starting point of the experience of an individual 
subject. We have noticed above that in his recent work 
on “ Psychological Principles ” he recognises the fact 
that even minimal experience is the effect or result 
of the interaction of two non-phenomenal agents one of 
which is the individual subject and the other must be 
regarded as a non-phenomenal object. The differentia- 
tion of this primal experience gives rise to presentations, 
some being referred to the individual subject as an 
agent and some to the object as another agent. As 
differentiation proceeds, the presentation of self as 
empirical goes along with the presentation of a not-self 
as also empirical ; but the empirical self and the empirical 
not-self are, in my view, partial manifestations of the 
non-phenomenal subject and the non-phenomenal object 
respectively. I hold that both the individual subject (or 
self) and an object as non-phenomenal agents underlie 
the primal experience, the one continuous indistinguish- 
able mass (if there "be any) ; and that all the empirical 
selves which arise by differentiation of our varied ex- 
perience are but partial manifestations of the non-pheno- 
menal self as an agent and that all the empirical objects 
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wMcli arise along with the same differentiation are partial 
manifestations of the non-phenomenal objects or agents 
which, by their interaction with the individual subject, 
produce its growing and advancing experience. The 
sensitive and appetitive self, the imagining and desiring 
self, the thinking and willing self, are all manifestations 
of the one non-phenomenal individual subject. They are 
all empirical. They may all be called presentations in 
the language of Dr. Ward. As presentations referred to 
the non-phenomenal Seif, they imply presentations 
referred to the non-phenomenal Not-Self or objects as 
agents. Both the sets of presentations, those referred to 
the Self and those referred to the Not-Self, arise by 
differentiation of the experience of the individual subject; 
and if a presentation is called an object, i.e., an empirical 
object, then the former set, that is, those referred to the 
subject may bo called subject-objects and the latter set, 
that is, those referred to the non-phenomenal Not-Self, 
object-objectSi 

- § 4). Dr. Ward’s theory of the development of pre- 

sentations by differentiation from the 
O* the deveiopmeat of original coutinuum requires only the 
thfaottonofTe'non! agoucy of the Self as attending, but 
tt' "Ciron entirely overlooks the agency of a .Not- 

Self as affecting and developing the 
original continuum. The recognition of the fact of inter- 
action between two agents as a condition of experience 
implies that the Not-Self as an agent is a determining 
factor of experience, that the contents of the experience 
of an individual subject are affected by' every agent that 
acts and reacts upon it. If Psychology treats, as Dr. 
Ward holds, of the whole of the experience of an indivi- 
dual subject, it must recognise not only the existence of 
the non-phenomenal agents acting upon the subject, but 
take into consideration the effects produced upon its 
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experience by their Tarying agencies. The sensations of 
the subject vary in quality according to the nature of the 
different non-phenomenal agents acting upon it. The 
sensation of fragrance implies a fragrant agent. The 
sensation of taste implies a gustatory agent. Tbe sensa- 
tion of colour or light implies light as an agent. The 
sensation of sound implies an agent that can produce this 
sensation. The sensations of extension and resistance 
imply corresponding agents. These sensations are quali- 
tatively different from one another and the attempt to 
deduce them all from the original continuum by differentia- 
tion through the attention of the subject without the 
action of the corresponding agents upon it, is, in my 
opinion, entirely futile and contradicts the view that our 
experience implies interaction of two non-phenomenal 
agents. Our primal experience or the original continuum 
may be a confused and indistinguishable mass produced 
by the simultaneous action of a number of agents, say, 
those of fragrance, sound and light, and the subject by 
its attention to this mass may differentiate the presenta- 
tion of a fragrance from that of a sound or the latter 
from that of a colour ; but this does not mean that there 
are not different agents corresponding to them or that 
they have been produced by the subject without arjy agent 
whatever. Pan-phenoraenalistic Psychologists may hold 
that the primal experience of the original confused mass 
is the only given (datum) for Psychology and that out 
of it, by discrimination, assimilation and retention, arise 
both the subject and the object and that there is neither 
a non-phenomenal subject nor a non-phenomenal object 
underlying or producing it. Bain has attempted to 
explain the genesis and development of the subject and 
the object by this method. With Bain both are pheno- 
menal and there is neither a non-phenomenal subject 
nor a non-phenomenal object. Dr. Ward, however, 
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postulates a non-phenomenal subject as underlying all 
experience and holds further that our experience is due to 
the interaction of two non-phenomenal agents. As a 
Psychologist he thinks that the recognition of the subject 
is indispensable, for experience implies an experient and 
has no meaning without it. But has experience any 
meaning without the object ? Is it possible without a 
second agent acting upon the subject as an agent ? If 
there is a second agent necessary for the genesis of ex- 
perience, are not both implicit in it — the object as much 
as the subject ? If we know the subject, we know also 
the object. Both are known, as I have shown in my first 
paper, in the same indivisible act of Immediate Percep- 
tion. Both are alternately active and passive ; both are 
centres of activity and receptivity ; both are alternately 
causes ; both are non-phenomenal agents ; both are known 
together as correlates. Dr. Ward is, in my opinion, 
fundamentally mistaken in regarding the object as a 
mere presentation. It is a non-phenomenal agent to 
which a presentation is referred just as the subject is a 
non-phenomenal agent to which also a presentation is 
referred. The latter one I have called subject-object as 
distinguished from the former which I have called object- 
object. Both the presentations are differentiations from 
our experience produced by the interaction of the non- 
phenomenal subject and the non-phenomenal object. As 
I; have stated above, both these agents are immanent in 
our experience and our experience is bi-polar — due to the 
interaction of two centres of activity and not of one only. 
The figure representing our experience is not a circle 
within a circle, the inner circle standing for the Self and 
its experience, and the outer circle for the external world, 
as Professor Eraser represented it with reference to 
Locke’s theory of knowledge, , but a circle or an ellipse 
with two centres of, activitj^ both- within the figure. 
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Berkeley aMished Locke’s external worW and Eraser 
represented Ms theory by the inner circle only, over- 
looking the activity of the infinite Spirit. Dr. Ward 
refers to Eraser’s representation of Berkeley’s theory with 

evident approval, overlooking the fact admitted by him- 
self that experience is the result of the interaction of a 
non-phenomenal self and a non-phenomenal not-self. 
The figure representing our experience must therefore 
have two foei or centres of activity and not one. 

§ 5. The best example of a non-phenomenal agent is 
our own self. In the structure of the 
The Self is a non- |»ip0s|} experience of a fully developed 
phenomenal agent. Creative, (2) thinking 

and willing, (3) imagining and desiring, (4) sensitive and 
appetitive as shown by Dr. Ward. All these fune ions 
or activities which are only incipient in the child are 
fully developed in our ripe experience. The Self develops 
all these activities in its intercourse with Nature and 

Society. It is dormant in the new-born babe, until it is 

roused by the activities of the agents which surround it. 
It passes through many stages developing ds activities 
more and more as it comes into contact with different 
agents and passes through different levels of _ experience 
until it is free and creative and has those manifold func- 
tions which are attributed to an individual human spirit. 
The self throughout its development is alternately active 
and passive and retains its identity. It is not merely 
active as held by some and not merely passive as held by 
others It is receptive as in the case of sensations, or 
presentations, and affections of pleasure and pain, of 
feelino-s and emotions; and active as in attending, dis- 
criminating, thinking, willing, deciding, resolving, 
creating. In perceiving and knowing it is paHly recep- 
tive and partly active. Even in a sensation it is partly 
active as well as receptive. There are no doubt many 


sensations whicli are involuntarily forced upon the Self 
but there are also many which require its voluntary 
attention. Without some reaction from the Self, volun- 
tary or involuntary, there would he no sensation. The 
not-self as correlate and opposed to self 
non-phenomenai agent IS, as I have shown in my tirst paper, a 
very comprehensive term including in its 
(2) denotation all other persons, all animals, 

(4) inorganie objects, plants and all inoi’ganic objects as 

agents. To begin with the last, the chemical elements such 
as oxygen, carbon, phosphorus, etc., as seats or sources of 
activities must be regarded as agents. Electricity, light, 
heat, sound, etc., are recognised as energies, and must be 
regarded as agents. They are also not merely pheno- 
menal but active realities. They act upon the self and 
produce various sensations. An individual object such as 
a candle is also both passive and active. It is a unity of 
activities and passivities inasmuch as by its interaction 
with certain other agents, it can produce certain pheno- 
mena which we call a flame. A rose is also a unity of 
certain activities and passivities. It is a unity of the 
agents of fragrance, of light or colour, of resistance and 
extension. Each sensation as an item of our experience 
implies the self and a not-self as a distinct agent. The 
rose as a not-self producing the sensations of fragrance, 
colour, extension and resistance, is a unity of the corres- 
ponding distinct agents interacting with the self. The 
instinctive tendency is to attribute each sensation to an 
agent and to regard a thing producing several distinct 
sensations as a unity of several distinct agents. Each 
agent is an activity other than that of the self. Whether 
the different activities or agencies constituting a thing 
such as a candle or a rose can be reduced in number and 
derived from a few or one ; is a question for science to 
settle. 
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Plants and animals are also seats of many activities 
- and must be regarded as agents. By 

Oiiv experience is , ^ , 

determined by the ao- interaction and intercourse with them 

tion of these agents. ■ i t 

we nave many phenomena which consti- 
tute an important part of our experience. The most 
important other agents which interact with one’s self are 
his fellow-beings in the family and society. The higher 
the family into which a child is born, the greater is its 
early development. The better the society in which a man 
lives, the loftier is his own self. All this is due to the 
fact of interaction of one’s self with the selves of other 
persons. The highest creative self is developed only in 
society. The highest sentiments of love and reverence 
are developed only as one comes in contact with persons 
of the highest character. What is called Ethical Psycho- 
logy comes into existence only in a society. What is 
called Religious Psychology is possible only in a self that 
recognises God as a Supreme Agent— the source of all 
agents in the Universe. We thus see that the develop- 
ment of the self is entirely dependent on its interaction 
with the different agents of the world— physical, chemical, 
biological, mental and moral and also with the Supreme 
Agent of the Universe. All these agents are not mere 
phenomena but Realities with partial phenomenal mani- 
festations in their activities. There is no phenomenon 
which is not the manifestation of the activity of a Reality 
but the latter is not exhausted in its manifestation. As a 
cause the Reality is active and a source of power but its 
power is manifested gradually in its activities at the 
different stages of development. The self as a Reality is 
active and manifests its power in the sensitive and appeti- 
tive stage as well as in the thinking and willing stage. 
The phenomena of experience produced by these activities 
of the self with the agents of the world may be regarded 
as effects but these effects do not exhaust or do not fully 
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represent either the self or the agents that interact with 
it. The effects as phenomena are pervaded jointly both 

by the self and the agents. The self is more than its 
phenomena. The agents are more than the phenomena 
which they produce by their interaction. The sell is 
immanent in the phenomena and also transcends them. 
It is a Reality which is present in all its manifestations 
in the different stages of its development. It is not purely 
phenomenal and resolvable into sense-data. What is it 
And how do we know it ? 

§ 6. After Kant, Dr. Ward seems to hold that it is 
an Idea of Reason— that it is the last terra 
What is self as a non- of the subjective series of phenomena, 
phenomenal agci.t . regarded the self also as a 

true cause of our voluntary actions. The self as Reason 
is a free cause— a cause not existing in time and therefore 
without an antecedent but determining a voluntary action, 
—freely introducing new elements into the circumstances 
which determine such an action. He called it noumenal 
as distinguished from phenomenal, pure as distinguished 
from empirical. But this does not imply that there are 
two selves or egoes, pure and empirical, entirely distinct 
or separated from each other, that there is an impassable 
o-ulf between the two as has been imagined by some fob 
fowers of Kant but that they are inseparably connected, 
the empirical or phenomenal being a determination or 
manifestation of the pure or noumenal self through the 
agency of a not-self. The noumenal self is the non- 
phenomenal agent which as the real subject, develops 
successively in time (1) as the sensitive and appetitive, 
(2) as the imagining and desiring, (3) as the thinking 
and willing, (4) as the creative and free spirit. It is the 
noumenal or non-phenomenal self which is present in our 
primal and in our subsequent growing and advancing 
experience. It is this :self which is receptive and active 
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and wliicH by interactions with the agents of the world 
produces the experience of which it is conscious. It is 
the noumenal self which is present in our sensuous ex- 
perience, in our aesthetic experience, in our moral experi- 
ence, in our religious experience. It is the noumenal self 
which attends and discriminates, which distinguishes 
presentations into me and not-me, which reasons. Judges 
and deliberates, resolves, strives and attempts to realise 
the ideals of life. This noumenal self is the real self. 
"Whatever name we may apply to it, the real self has both 
activity and receptivity. It is that which experiences 
our experience. But our experience implies also a Not- 
Self which is also non-phenomenal or noumenal, both 
active and receptive. The Not-Self is 
an agent also a reality or a series of reality of 

different degrees, which is not purely 
phenomenal and which cannot be resolved into mere 
changes but which implies something permanent and 
present in all its changes and which is more than the sum 
of the changes. It is what Kant calls the thing-in-itself 
as distinguished from the empirical or phenomenal things. 
Kant regards it as an Idea of Season — as the last term 
of the world-series of phenomena. It is, according to him, 
real but transcendental. It lies beyond all experience. 
He regards it as the transcendental ground of our experi- 
ence. With Kant the Self and the Not-Self are thus both 
ideas of Reason and both transcendental. To the Self he 
attributes free causality. In consistency he ought to 
ascribe to the Not-Self also free causality and regard it as 
a reality, not existing in time and causing our sensations 
by interaction with the Self. The two realities, Self and 
Not-Self, are both noumenal and non-phenomenal, not 
existing in time but producing phenomena by their inter- 
action. The Not-Self, like the Self, is also a true cause—* 
a cause which is not merely phenomenal. It includes 


(1) other persons or selves which are causes like the Self, 

(2) all lower animals which are possessed of activities and 
are not therefore merely phenomenal, (3) all plants which 
are seats of the activities of growth and development and 
(4) inorganic objects which are seats of power and force 
as manifested in their actions upon each other. All these 
non-phenomenal agents are causes of the experience of 
the Self. They correspond to Kant’s things-in-themselves. 
Kant was too much prepossessed hy Hume’s conception 
of cause as a mere phenomenon to think of the causality 
of his things-in-themselves and he had treated, in his 
‘‘ Analytic,” of the category of cause just to meet Hume’s 
objection to the relation of necessity between cause and 
effect. He had regarded both as phenomena but the 
relation between them as necessary because they are 
inseparably connected as antecedent and consequent in 
time. He had entirely overlooked the causality which he 
afterwards ascribed to Self as a noumenal Reality or 
Reason. Had he not done so, or had he had time to 
revise and re-write his three Critiques in the light of 
this fundamental truth of the causality of noumena as 
realities, he would have regarded things-in-themselves as 
causes. These things-in-themselves of Kant correspond 
to the non-phenomenal agents of the world of Dr, "Ward, 
Kant had great difficulty in proving their existence. As, 
according to him, a cause was merely a phenomenon, 
they could not consistently be regarded as causes of our 
sensations. They were therefore abolished by those of 
his followers such as Fichte who deduced both the Ego 
and the Non-Ego from the Absolute Ego postulated by 
him. Hegel was not satisfied with Kant’s distinction of 
noumena and phenomena as two separate worlds. He 
identified the noumena with his categories and replaced 
Fichte’s Absolute Ego by his Absolute Idea. Kant’s 
things-in-themselves were retained by those of his 
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Is the belief in a 
Not-Self intuitive or 
inferential with Dr. 
Ward? 


followers, who regarded them as the ground of the sensa- 
tions produced in the Self. Among these followers there 
are two classes, namely, (1) those who regard the belief 
in the existence of things-in-themselves as realities, as 
an inference by the application of the principle of 
noumenal causation, and (2) those who regard the belief 
as an intuition, the Self and the not-self being given or 
revealed at the same time as correlates in the same act of 
immediate perception. 

I am not sure to which of these two classes Di‘. Ward 
belongs. It is certain that he believes 
in non-phenomenal agents as realities 
other than the Self. He calls them ejects 
and refers to Clifford’s theory of Ejec- 
tion for explanation. Well, Clifford was a pure pheno- 
menalist and his ejects could be only groups of phenomena 
like the phenomenal subject. Dr. Ward’s eject is a real 
Not-self like the real Self — the Self thrown out as an eject 
or a realitv like the Self but other than the Self. The 
tendency to do so is described as instinctive and the belief 
in an eject like that in the Self as naturally produced. 
But how to justify this belief? If it is not an intuition, 
it can be justified only by the principle of noumenal 
causation. The eject is a non-phenomenal cause like the 
Self. The Self as a non-phenomenal cause is immediately 
known, while the Not-self as a non-phenomenal cause is 
known by reasoning — by analogical inference. But in a 
famous passage quoted by me in my first paper, page 25, 
Dr. Ward admits that “experience from the outset 
involves both subject and object, both Self and other, and 
that the differentiation of both factors proceeds strictly 
paHpassti’’ If an object or something other than Self, 
that is, a Not-self, is involved with a Self in our experience 
from the outset, then both are given at the same time 
without any inference, that is, intuitively, and thes belief 
Iff 
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in an eject, that is, in a real Not-self as a iion-plienomenal 
agent, is intuitive and not the result of reasoning or in- 
ference. It is not quite clear which view he really holds 
—whether he regards the belief in a Not-self as intuitive 
or as inferential. Dr. Ward believes in a plurality of 
monads and holds that the experience of the human 
monad as an individual subject is produced by its inter- 
action with - other monads. He can justify his belief in 
the existence of the other monads only if he knows his 
own monad and knows it as a non- phenomenal cause. 
This knowledge may not be given in what he calls the 
primal experience but may be produced in the course of 
the intercourse of the individual monad with other 
monads. The knowledge of the Self as 

Both Self and Not- _ , a j i j /n i 

self are real or non- a cause and also ot the jNot-Seli as a 

inenal causes, i * , .. 

cause ID ay be given at the same time or 
the latter may follow the former ; but the principle of the 
Self and the Not-Self as causes, must be regarded as a 
fundamental principle. This principle of noumenal or 
real causation is the foundation-stone of the systems 
which attempt to escape from the 

Solipsism overlooks « rs v • ^ i 

the causality of Not- tallacies 01 Solipsism OB the OBC hand 
and those of Pan-phenomenalism on 

the other. 

§ 7. Every phenomenon has a cause which is not a 
phenomenon hut a non -phenomenal active reality. This 
is the fundamental principle of causation which underlies 
Dr. Ward’s system. It is this principle which leads him 
to regard experience as the result of the interaction of 
two non-phenomenal agents, for, as it is, according to 
him, not due to the activity of the Self alone as held by 
Solipsism, there must be another agent. This principle 
also saves him from Pan-phenomenalism, for phenomena 
by themselves are not true causes but are the results 
of the interaction of non-phenomenal agents. Every 
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phenomenon arises out of something which is not a 
_ , phenomenon. It is the result of the inter- 

Fan-plieiiomenalism 

iguores the principle action of two non-phenomeual agents 

of real or noumenal ^ ^ 

causation and substi- or causes. We are directly conscious 

tufces for ii the law of . , 

phenomenal causation. 01 SUCH agOnts OT CaUSOS IB OUr OWB 

It floes not inquire i i j- -i mi t t 

into the origin of Voluntary activity. Tlie earliest mam- 

phenomena. ^ L 1.* H 1 L* "J • • • A 

testation of such activity is in immediate 
perception which gives at once both a Self and a Not-self 
or something other than Self as causes. Pan -phenomena- 
lism regards phenomena as causes of phenomena and 
ignores the realities underlying them. Mill regards the 
invariable antecedent phenomena as the cause of the 
consequent phenomenon. Among the antecedent pheno- 
mena, he includes objects which are not mere phenomena 
but depositories of force or power. Every 
It ia more than a mere phenomenon is the manifestation of some 
power ia an object; and when two 
ment ora depository phenomena in the external world are 

of powers or enermes. ^ 

observed to produce a third phenomenon, 
the latter is really the result of the interaction of the two 
objects as agents, as depositories of power. When hydro- 
gen and oxygen unite under certain conditions to produce 
water, it is not their appearances or phenomena that unite 
and produce the result but it is hydrogen and oxygen as 
agents, as possessed of powers or energies which by their 
interaction produce a new object or agent called water 
with a deposit of new energies, powers, or qualities pro- 
ducing new phenomena in us. Pan-phenomenalism can- 
not consistently justify its belief even in the existence of 
objects which it assumes for explaining the succession 
and co-existence of phenomena. An object is something 
more than a mere aggregate of phenomena. It is some- 
thing which by interaction with something else is capable 
of producing certain phenomena; and it is something 
even more than this ; for it is not fully exhausted in the 
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phenomena wMeh it can produce by interaction with a 
second object. It may unite with a third object and pro- 
duce other phenomena, unite with a fourth object and 
produce still other phenomena, and so on. It has powers, 
forces, or energies and these are partly actual or expressed 
in phenomena and partly potential. It is these powers, 
forces, or energies that constitute the reality of an object. 
The doctrine of the conservation of enei’gies in the 
physical world has made this certain so far as the pheno- 
mena of Physics and Chemistry are concerned. Under- 
lying all changes of phenomena there are interactions of 
energies and the transformation of one form into another 
and the transition of the same form from actual into 
potential and from potential into actual. The world as it 
appears to us is the result of the interaction of its non- 
phenomenal agents among themselves and with the 
individual subject of each of us. The phenomena that I 
see, hear, or perceive by any sense, are the results of the 
interaction of my Self with the corresponding agents of 
the world. 


Part II. Dr. James Ward’s “ Psychological 

Principles” 


will 


1 . 

be 


All students of Psychologj and Philosophy 
grateful to Dr. Ward for his recent work 
“Psychological Principles.” It 


on 


Dr. Ward’s new work •/ o 

on “ Psychological is a revised and enlarged edition of 

articles. It 


Principles.” 


The standpoint and 
scope of Psychology. 


his Encyclopsedia articles, it is an 
exposition of Psychology as a whole and does not treat 
of those matters of detail which are not necessary for 
the explanation of the principles. It aims to he explana- 
tory and therefore differs from a work concerned chiefly 
in being ‘ descriptive.’ 

§ 2. According to the author, the standpoint of 
Psychology is individualistic and its subject-matter the 
whole of experience as belonging to an 
individual subject. Psychology treats 
not only of mental processes but of 
the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth, as 
presented to an individual. Science also treats of 
experience hut it treats of it, apart from 
any reference to an individual subject. 
Experience, for*- science, is regarded as 
existing by itself apart from the sub- 
ject of it. No experience is possible 
without an experient. Science has no interest in this 
experient but treats of the matter of experience apart 
from any and all subjects. 

§ 3. The view of the author may perhaps be best 
indicated by inquiring into experience as to (1) what 


Dr. Ward’s view is 
that Psychology treats 
of experience as belong- 
ing to an individual 
subject. 
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it; is and (2) what it implies. Experience is the result 
of the interaction of the subject as 
an agent and the World as another 

experience. 


agent 


aarents — “ Wherever 


or rather 
experience is 


as an aggregate of 
inferred,” says T)r. 


Experience implies a 
Self and tlie World as 
two real agents. It is 
the result of their 
interaction. 


Distinction between 
Psychology as a 
science and Botany, 
Physics, Chemistry as 
sciences. 


Ward, “ Common sense, then, is right in positing a real 
agent answering to what we know as 
Self and interacting with another reality 
answering to what each of us knows 
as the World (p. 30).” The World may 
he regarded as the collective agent 
which produces by interaction the whole of the experience 
of an individual Self. Psychology treats of this 
experience as related to the individual 
Self, while science, such as Physics, 
Chemistry or Botany, treats of the same 
experience Avith reference to the Agents 
other than the Self, concerned in pro- 
ducing it. In other words, Psychology treats of the total 
experience with reference to the subject agent without 
considering the object agents, Avhile the 
other sciences treat of the same experi- 
ence with reference to the object agents, 
• without considering the subject agent. 
Thus Psychology is the science of the 
while Botany, Chemistry, Physics, etc., 
are sciences of the object agents. What we know of the 
agents, — Idle subject agent or Self and 
the other agents, namely, of the 
World, — is through our experience which 
is the result of their interaction. Ex- 
perience is the only source of our 
knowledge of both the single subject 
agent or Self and the other agents and is the common 
subject matter of Psychology as a science and of Botany, 


Psychology treats of 
the whole of experi- 
ence from the point of 
view of the individual 
subject experiencing 
it. 


subject 


agent 


Physios, Chemistry, 
Botany, etc., treat of 
certain portions of it 
with reference to the 
agents producing it by 
interaction with the 
individual subject or 
Self. 
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Chemistry, Physics, etc., as sciences. In the former 
experience is studied with the object of knowing the 
nature of the Self, or subject agent while in the latter 
experience is studied with the object of knowing the 
nature of the agents of the World. I hysics studies that 
portion of our experience, which is produced by what are 
called physical forces. Chemistry that 

Tn Psychology there , . , . , i i i . . 

is reference of the portion WhlCb IS prodUCed by What IS 

experience to the Self , , . , ^ .. ' . . 

hut not to the agents, Called cliemical affinity, Botany that 

of the World. In , . , . i i i 

Botany, etc., there is portioii which IS produced by life or 
Seif^'^bur'^to '"these vitality as manifested in plants and so 
forth. From this point of view Psy- 
chology may be called a subjective science and Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, objective sciences — the former treat- 
ing of the Self as an agent of our experience and the 
latter of the agents, forces, affinity, life, or vitality, etc., 
as interacting with the Self in order to 
howeSiS'3cienee"of produce its experience. The indivi- 
Zi rii dualistic standpoint on which Dr. Ward 

subjects or selves as gQ jjjuch emphasis is, therefore, not 

experiencing. i ^ ’ 

the standpoint of any particular indivi- 
dual. Psychology is not the science of a certain definite 
individual subject hut of all subjects or selves so far as 
they are like (1) in being experients and (2) in the forms 
and contents of their experience. One and the same Self 
may be a subject in relation to one agent 
be a subject and an and an object in relation to another agent 
object agent. society 01’ in what Dr. 

Ward calls ‘ inter-suhjective intercourse.’ In the former 
aspect it comes under Psychology, while in the latter 
aspect it belongs to Sociology which is 

Psychology treats of i • r- • -r> i i 

the Self as a subject an objective scieuce. Psychology is a 

agent and may, there- . i 1*1 . 

fore, be defined as a scieuce 01 selves as subjcct agents and 
subjective science. ^ objcct ageuts. It does iiot there- 

fore require to be characterised as individualistic. It does 


Psychology is not, 
however, the science of 
any particular indivi- 
dual subject but of all 
subjects or selves as 
experiencing. 


Psycliology treats of 
the Self as a subject 
agent and may, there- 
fore, be defined as a 
subjective science. 
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not treat of one Self but of all selves in their capacity as 
subjects. It is therefore sufficient to define it as a 
subjective science — as a science treating of the subject 
agents in all their experience, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
etc., being defined as objective sciences — as sciences 
treating of the object agents which by their interaction 
with the subjects or selves produce 
Physics, Bowny, etc., all theip experience. Psychology is 

as objective sciences. , a o ii? in 

the science of the Self, while the 
others are sciences of the World as consisting of 
object agents. The Self and the World are correlatives 
implying each other and both are necessary for our 
experience. 

§ 4s. Some Psychologists divide the sphere of experi- 
„ . . ence into inner and outer, internal and 

divided into inner and extcmal, and assign the former to 

outer, internal and 

external. psychology and the latter to objective 

sciences. T)r. Ward objects to this on the ground that 
the so-called external experience is also experience and 
quotes Bain in support of the view that all experience is, 
in a sense, ‘ mental.’ The external experience therefore 
is also, according to him, a part of mental science or 
Psychology. “ The whole choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth ” as presented to an individual subject, belongs 
to Psychology. But it should be remembered that, 
according to him, mind, is not the 

analysis of experience agCUt that pioduCCS itS CXperi* 

tL°1i?mtnte^beionJ ^^at all experience, both internal 

those*° beiongf4^’^°to cxtemal, is the result of the inter- 
worid^®*°^* action of the Self as an agent, and 

of other agents than the Self, which 
are usually considered to be the agents of the World. 
The problem therefore is: — Can the sphere of experi- 
ence be distinguished into parts or elements which 
may be respectively referred to the Self on the one 


The probiem of the 
analysis of experience 
in order to distinguish 
the elements belong- 
ing to the Self from 
those belonging to 
the agents of the 
World. 
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hand and to the World agents on the other ? This 
■ has been attempted hy many philoso- 

Kant’s attempt to pijers. Tor instance, Eant refers all 

solve the problem., . •*' . . 

that is universal' and necessary in our 
experience to the Self or subject as the constant factor 
and all that is variable, i.e., the matter or materials 
of experience to the objective factor, — the agent or 
agents of the World, the thing-in-itself or things-in- 
themselves. 

Locke regards all ideas and knowledge as derived 
from Sensation or Reflection. He attri- 
liocke’s attempt to b^tcs sensations to the activities of the 

solve tne problem. 

exDernal objects and reflection to the 
activities of the Self upon the materials of sensations or 
ideas. Experience is the result of the interaction of the 
two agents, the Seif and the World. He refers certain 
ideas as those of solidity, extension, figure, etc., to exter- 
nal objects because, according to him, they agree with 
the qualities in the objects, which produce them, while 
he refers the ideas of colours, sounds, tastes, like pleasures 
and pains, to the Self, though he recognises corresponding 
to them certain powers which produce them. Power is 
a simple idea which is received, according to him, from 
both sensation and reflection, and is therefore attributed 
by him to both external objects and the Self. Existence 
and unity are two ideas suggested by every object without 
and every idea within. He thus distinguishes the ele- 
ments of experience which belong to the Self and those 
which belong to the objects or the World. He teeats of 
ideas, of knowledge and of real existence in his “ Essay 
on the Human Understanding.” Knowledge is not merely 
concerned with ideas and their relations among themselves 
but also with their relations to things. The Self is known 
by intuition, external things by sensation and God by 
reason. His Psychology is not therefore a science of 
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mere ideas as later English Psychologists have made it, 
but ascien.ee treating of ideas, knowledge and real objects. 
His objects are substances consisting of primary qualities 
which agree with the ideas produced by them and of 
secondary qualities which are powers by which the objects 
produce certain affections (or ideas) in us, and also of 
certain other powers by which they act upon one another 
and produce changes among themselves. • Locke recog- 
nises objects as solid and extended things with powers 
and regards them as causes of our sensations. He recog- 
nises also Self as a thinking thing and Hod as the Supreme 
Being and treats of knowledge and things as well as of 
ideas in his “ Essay.” 

Later Psychologists have generally treated of the 
development of experience and of the 

Later attempts. , i i j •! L i t 

parts or elements contributed to it by 
the mind and the external world respectively. The fight 
between Intuitionists and Empiricists as regards the 
question of the origin of knowledge was at first on the 
field of Metaphysics but it was transferred to that of 
Psychology by empirical philosophers who claimed to 
derive all knowledge and all ideas from the experience of 
external objects. The mind was regarded as entirely 
passive and therefore simply receptive of what was sup- 
plied by the external world. , The world itself as a Eeality 
disappeared with Berkeley and his followers and the mind 
as a Reality also disappeared with Hume and his follow- 
ers; and English Philosophers started with sensations as 
aomehow given and attempted to trace their development 
into perceptions, conceptions, desires, emotions, volitions, 

constituting the experience of an 
adult. Bain folioAvs this method to its 
perfection, deriving both mind and matter, -subject and 
object, the Self and the World and all our experience from 
the sensations, feelings and instincts of the child bv the 


I 
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Laws of Association. Against Bain’s pure pan-pheno- 
menalism in Psychology and the resulting pan-pheno- 
menalistie Philosophy, Spencer raised 
Spencer. Toice and made himself heard by the 

publication of the second volume of the second edition 
of his “Principles of Psychology” in 1872. In this 
work he regards experience as determined by the 
Non-Ego and expounds, at great length, a doctrine 
of the Non-Ego as an external and independent Real- 
ity. He is emphatic in holding that the sensations or 
“the vivid states of consciousness” have causes and 
that these causes are forms of the energy which consti- 
tutes the external Reality or the Non-Ego. According 
to him, the Ego is also an energy which holds together 
and moulds and modifies the ideas or “ the faint states 
of consciousness” into a whole. 

§ 5. In the line of English Psychologists Dr. Ward 
comes next to Bain and Spencer. He 
was trained, as he says, in the schools of 
Kant and Herbart and was a pupil of Lotze. Traces 
of indebtedness to these philosophers are visible in 
his treatment of Psychology. To a French philosopher, 
Maine de Biran, to whom he referred in his Encyclo- 
paedia article of 1886, he appears to have been also 
indebted. 

Bain and Spencer were the leaders of English Psycho- 
logy in the seventies and eighties of the last century. 

Dr. Ward in his Encyclopaedia article in 
Dr. ^Yard’s theory 1886 introduced into English Psvcho- 
logy the conception of a “ pure ego ” as 
an essential element of all states of consciousness, of all 
forms of experience. No consciousness, no experience is 
possible without a subject which is conscious or which 
experiences. The object of consciousness is at first a con- 
fused and indistinguishable mass. The organic and other 


Dr. Ward. 


sensations are not distinguished but exist in a state of 
fusion, as it were, in the primal experience of the pure 
Ego or subject. Dr. Ward’s theory of the development 
of experience seems to be an application to Psychology 
of the biological theory of the development of an or- 
ganism. In his view the subject corresponds to the 
organism and the object, i.e., the indistinguishable and 
confused mass of which the subject is conscious — the 

totum objeGtivmi — corresponds to the 
His theory of the environment. The pure Ego or subject 

‘ fcofcum objecfcivnm. ^ ^ ** 

develops its experience by selective at- 
tention to and differentiation of the confused and indis- 
tinguishable mass into different objects (which are called 
by him presentations) as the organism develops its 
various organs by selecting and assimilating its food 
from the environment. All the distinctions among 
sensations as organic, and extra-organic, as those of 
taste, of smell, touch, sound and colour, arise by the 
process of progressive differentiation or specialisation. 
The distinctions of internal and external, of mental and 
material, of me and not-me, of my body and other 
bodies, and of bodies among themselves, all these distinc- 
tions are also the results of progressive differentiation of 
the one field of consciousness, of the one continuous 
object — the totwm objeGtivvm. This theory of the deve- 
lopment of experience from a totwm objeGtivimi by the 
activity of a pure subject was also new to the English 
Psychology of Bain and Spencer. Dr. Ward assures his 
readers that in assuming a ‘pure ego ’he is not surrepti- 
tiously introducing a metaphysical Ego into his Psycho- 
logy. “ By pure ego or subject, it is proposed to denote 
the simple fact that everything mental is referred to a 
Self,” p. 39, 1st column of the Encyclopaedia Article, 
Vol. XX. This statement made in good faith by Dr. 
Ward was accepted in the same spirit by some of the 
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younger English Psychologists ; and old text hooks were 
revised and new ones written in the light of his two new 
theories. 

Dr. Ward’s theory of the Self is certainly an im- 
provement on the theories of Bain and Spencer and a 
contribution to English Psychology. It is really an 
adaptation of Kant’s theory of the transcendental Self to 
Psychology. It does Justice to the part taken by the 
Self in the development of experience. But what is 
the totum ohjectivtm '’ ot Dr. Ward ? 

What", does Dp. Ward -r . / \ 

mean by “the totnm Is it (1) a mere confused appearance of 
objeotivnm . world to the real self or (2) a 

differentiation and product of the latter ? To this question 
Dr. Ward holds that Psychology can give no answer. It 
is a Metaphysical or Epistemological question. Is not 
the question of a pure ego which turns out to be an 
active Self as an organiser of all experience also an 
Epistemological or Metaphysical question ? If experience 
implies an active Self, does it not imply also an active 
Not-Self ? If a subject is present, is not an object also 
present in all experience ? Is not experience the result 
of the interaction of two non-phenomenal agents — the 
subject being one and the object the other ? Is not Dr. 
Ward’s totum ohjeetivnm the result of the interaction of 
the Self and the World as two agents? Is it not the 
confused and indistinguishable appearance to the Self, of 
all the agents which constitute the world ? In the 
subject-object experience, the object as well as the subject 
is implicit and the object as well as the subject is real. 
The totum objeotivum, the so-called environment of the 
pure non-phenomenal subject, is the result of the inter- 
action of the two agents. Self and the World, necessary 
for the genesis of any experience If there is a pure 
Ego, there is also a pure Non-Ego present in all experi- 
ence. Experience is not the product of either of these 
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two without the other. The world as an agent is a factor 
of experience. The toiwn ohjcctivuni has the subject or 
the Self on one side as a factor or focus and the object or 
the World as a non-phenomenal agent or reality on the 
opposite side as the other factor or focus. Experience 
is bi-polar and has the Self for one pole and the World 
as a Reality for the other. Pr. Ward in excluding the 
recognition and consideration of this reality from Psycho- 
logy on the ground that its treatment belongs to Meta- 
physics and Epistemology has deprived Psychology of all 
interest connected with the questions about the objective 
factors of our experience. In excluding them from 
Psychology he has followed the lead of Bain. Bain did 
not believe in any reality beyond phenomena, and was, 
therefore, justified in excluding the objective as well as 
the subjective factors or agents of our experience. Pr. 
Ward includes the subjective factor but excludes the 
objective factor though in his recent work on “ Psycho- 
logical Principles” he recognises the agency of the 
latter as a condition of our experience. In insisting on 
the recognition and treatment of objective factors of our 
experience in Psychology, I have the high authority of 
Spencer and also of Locke, the founder of English Psy- 
chology, as well as, I may add of Aristotle, the founder 
of the science of Psychology, and of Hamilton, Reid and 
Descartes. Spencer follows the English School in ex- 
plaining the development of our experience by the 
principle of Similarity, resolving Bain’s laws of associa- 
tion into this single principle ; but he recognises an 
external reality as cause and correlative to sensations or 
“ vivid states of consciousness ” and treats of it in his 
Psychology as I have stated above. He regards the Non- 
Ego as independent of the Ego. Both are real and forms 
of energy. Both are unknown as, according to his theory 
of knowledge, only phenomena or states of consciousness 
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can be known and the two realities are, according to 
him, beyond the sphere of conscious states. The internal 
energy “ wells up from the depths of our conscious- 
ness ” and the external energy is the Cciuse of o r 
sensations. The word cause as used here by Spencer is 
only another name of agent with power. And what 
“ wells up from the depths our consciousness ” is a flow 
from “ a fountain of power,” the source also of our 
own power of which we are immediately conscious 
in our voluntary activity. The power or energy is, 
therefore, not unknown to us. I have shonn in my 
first paper that the self and the not-self are both centres 
of power and both joint causes of our sensations. 
In his recent work Dr. Ward admits this and should 
therefore regard both as belonging to Psychology. 
Dr. Ward’s theory of the development of experience 
from a totimi objectivum shows a very poor recognition 
of the objective factors in the determination of our 
experience. 

§ 6. The Non-phenomenal Seif by successive acts of 
attention to the mass of the totum. ohjec- 
Se^^hw°he*TvSntion Uvum evolves, out of it as material, the 
different kinds of sensations, feelings 
and emotions, ideas and conceptions, 
desires and volitions. The only activity essential for this 
evolution is the activity of the Self in the form of 
attention ; the rest comes by discrimination, assimilation 
and association of the varying products from the mass 
itself. The lotuvi objectimm is also called the objective 
,, „ , continuum or “ the original continuity ” 

of a “totum object!- as distinguished from the active non- 

vTim ” as a mass from 

which all presenta- phenomenal Self which is conscious, 

tioiis or objects nrise i • j. x* 

by the selective atten- lb6 OujcCt 01 COnSCioilSIlBSS 01* OXpOri- 
tion of the Self. ' t i- • i i ^ 

ence as distinguished from the Self 
is the continuous indistinguishable mass in which is 
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embodied, as it were, tbe whole world with all its objects. 
The objects gradually arise by the selective attention, 
discrimination and assimilation of the Self. This theory 
of the development of experience entirely overlooks the 
activity of the non-phenomeiial agents 
1" of the world-the part they take by 
ufrltS— ' their interaction with the Self in deter- 
experience. mining the contents of experience. The 

Self is no doubt active In attending and discriminating 
but the materials are supplied not by the Self alone but 

by its interaction with the agents of the world. What 
the material will be at a particular moment depends on 
the agent that is acting upon tbe Self. The transition 
may be gradual if the agent varies 
The material of o-raduallv foi’ iiistauce the same colour 
tpenTonTeirac! “geut ill its shades or the same 'Ught 
agent in degree of intensity ; but it will 
be abrupt if the action of a light agent is followed 

bv the action of a sounding agent and if the latter, 

is again followed by the action of a resisting agent. 

In the case of every sense-perception, the sensation 
is caused by an agent other than ^he Self and t e 

perception is due to the activity of the Self. The 
agents in different kinds of sense- 
perception are different. Their nature 
of the agents. Hiust be a matter for scientific investiga- 

tion. Whether all the agents which produce different 
kinds of sensation are ultimately the sa ;.e or reducible 
in number to a few must be left to science to find out. 
But that they determine the contents of our experience 
and that these contents vary in quality and quantity 
according to their nature, must be recognised as a fact in 
Psvchology. In aesthetic experience the existence of 
beautiful objects as agents hnd their action upon the 
Self is necessary. Bor moral experience, it is necessary 
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for the Self to live in a society of selves. The feelings 

The quality and regard and respect for persons of 
quantity of the con- higher character imply the presence and 

tents of experience ' . , 

vary with the nature activit j of - these persoBs and ' their inter- 

of the agents. action with the Self. The feelings of 

compassion and pity imply interaction of persons in 
distress with the Self. The emotions of wonder, admira- 
tion and reverence as well as of devotion and love felt for 
God, imply that the Self is influenced hy an Agent 
whether it be real or ideal or a Being in whom the 
ideal is eternally realised. The experience of the Self 
is therefore determined both by itself and the agents 
which act upon it. It is as Dr. Ward 
admits, the result of the interaction 
of the Self and the World. Using 
the term, experience, in its widest 
sense, as including all experience as determined by the 
different kinds of agents acting upon the Self, we may 
distinguish — 

(1) Sensuous experience as determined by external 
objects through the organs of sense ; 


Different aspects of 
our experience as 
determined differ- 
ent agents. 


(2) .Esthetic experience as determined by beauti- 
ful objects not necessarily acting through the sense 
organs; 

(3) Moral experience as determined by the moral 
nature of the Self by interaction with other selves in 
society ; 

(4) Eeligious experience as determined by the con- 
templation of God and of other beings or persons higher 
than man ; 

(6) Spiritual experience as determined by the con- 
templation of the Ideals of Truth, Justice, Liberty, Beauty, 
Love and Goodness. • ; • 

la 
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These Ideals are objective and produce by their 
interaction with the Self certain senti- ments in it. 

Psychology as the science of the experience of the 
individual subject would have to treat of the emotional, 
volitional, and cognitive elements of the experience of 
the Self in all the aspects noted above. But it could 
not treat of them without taking into consideration the 
nature of the agents and without boi’rowing from the 
science, whether it be Metaphysics, Ontology or Epistemo- 
logy, which treats of the non-phenomenal Agents of the 
World. 


§ 7. The experience of an individual subject in all 
^ , the aspects noted above may be treated. 

Different Branches ^ ^ 


of the Science 
Psychology, 


of (1) as it is -found in the ripest experience 
of a harmoniously developed man, (2) 
as it gradually develops in the mind of (i) a child, (ii) an 
adolescent, (Hi) a man, i.e,, a cultured person with the 
mind fully developed in all its aspects. The treatment 
may be merely descriptive or both descriptive and expla- 
natory. The development of the psychical life an i 
experience of the human subject may be compared 
with the same of the animal subject. The mental 
characteristics of the different races of mankind may be 
compared both in their development and in their matured 
state. The same may be done with the different races of 
animals. 

In his Psychology Dr. Ward assumes a psychological 
individual whose development he traces 

Dr. Ward's treat- « i n *1 

went of the develop- trom tne dawifi 01 its consciousness or 
cal individual. experience to the human stage. He 

descends to the lowest of the animal race 
and shows the continuity of its psychical development 
with that of the human subject. Psychical life is all one 
continuous development from the lowest to the highest 
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species of sentient beings. Dr. Ward in his Psycholpgy 
is mainly occupied in tracing this development and he 
follows the steps and adopts the method of treatment of 
the biological development of the organism. The problem 
is a stupendous one and it is no wonder that he has not 
treated of the ripe human experience in all its aspects. 
In my first paper I pointed out that no Psychology can 

Wanted a complete regarded as complete, which does not 
Psychology, descrip- recognise the different aspects of our 

tive arid explanatory, ^ -*• 

of all the aspects of experience and does not first describe 

our ripest experience. , . t 

them as they are found in the most 
mature state. This would no doubt be only a Descriptive 
Psychology l)ut such a psychology is the pre-supposition of 
an Explanatory Psychology. The latter has to describe 
and explain not only the development of our ordinary 
experience as most Psychologists have attempted but also 
to describe and explain our experience as it is found in all 
its aspects in the ripest experience of a fully developed 
person. What I feel and think is that Psychologists have 
most sadly neglected the study of our ripe experience in 
all its aspects and have almost exclusively devoted their 
attention to the explanation of our experience at its lower 
levels. Dr. Ward has risen in this respect to a much 
higher level than most psychologists and deserves, there- 
fore, the gratitude of all students of Psychology. It is to 
he hoped that the work that remains to he done, would he 
undertaken by Indian Psychologists and the comprehensive 
science of Psychology completed by the study of the 
whole of our experience in the light of both its subjective 
and objective factors, as it is found in a harmoniously 
developed person in all its aspects and as it gradually 
develops in the experience of a child, an adult and 
a man. 

§ 8. If Psychology ignores the objective factors of 
our experience, it may treat of the forms of experience 
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as determined by its subjective factor but not of the 
contents. It may treat of the mental 

What Psy ecology 

would be if it treated procBsses as determined bj the recepti- 

factor o/^our experi! vity and the activity of the subject but 
not of the products as determined by the 
objective factors of our experience. It may treat, for 
instance, of the general processes of sensation, feeling, 
desiring, willing, thinking, deciding, resolving and also of 
attending, discriminating, assimilating, associating as 
receptivities and activities of the subjective factor but 
not of the concrete sensations, feelings, desires, volitions, 
thoughts, decisions, resolutions, attentions, discriminations, 
assimilations, and associations as determined both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively by the varying 
Psychology as treated ageucies of the objective factors of our 

at) present- IS prejudi- 

oiai to Metaphysics— experience. It cannot adequately treat 

to both Epistemology . a. 

and Ontology— and of pei’ceiving and knowing nor of percep- 

consequently also to . 

Philosophy. tiou and knowledge, as these terms imply 

objective realities. Their treatment as 
at present in Psychology is one-sided and prejudicial to 
the science of Metaphysics. Psychology in treating of 
these topics entirely overlooks or ignores objective reali- 
ties and leaves in the mind of its student the impression 
that there are no such realities and that the treatment of 
the subjects as given in books on Psychology is complete. 
Psychology has thus become injurious to the study of 
Metaphysics. Tsychology has been, is and should be 
helpful to the study of Philosophy. Psychology, treating 
of the whole of our experience in all its aspects, must 
either borrow its data from Metaphysics or he itself 
metaphysical to such au extent as to be able to recognise 
and treat of both the subjective and the objective factors, 
of our experience. Perception in all its aspects as 
sensuous, as aesthetic, as moral, as religious and as spiri- 
tual, gives us or implies objective realities, Intuition as 
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used by Intuitionists also reveals objective realities. 
Voluntary activity reveals the causality and the reality 
of both the Self and the Not-Self. Psychology, by 
excluding all questions about reality and knowledge, has 
become incompetent to treat adequately of these mental 
acts. A new science called Epistemology has been 
created to treat of those acts of the mind, which imply 
or reveal objective realities. Epistemology is regarded as 
a branch of Metaphysics, whose chief business is to 
determine the nature and distinguish the different forms 
of knowledge, while Ontology, the other branch, treats of 
the nature and the different forms of reality revealed or 
implied by the different forms of knowledge. Knowledge 
cannot be treated apart from knowing nor can knowing 
as a concrete act of the mind be treated apart from 
knowledge. Keality cannot be treated apart from 
knowledge nor can knowledge be treated apart from 
reality. Knowing, knowledge and reality are so inter- 
connected that the treatment of one of them apart from 
the others must be partial, one-sided and unsatisfactory, 
and lead to an erroneous view of Philosophy. Psychology, 
by treating of knowing including perceiving as the earliest 
form of it, apart from reality, has been a fruitful source 
of such erroneous views of Philosophy. 

It is necessary to restore Psychology to its proper 

position and make it helpful to the study 
bJt^tatStion ‘to of Philosophy. Philosophy treats of the 

the^^stndy of Philo- 

accurately of man, the Universe and 
God, or, more simply, of the Universe including Man and 
God and attempts to determine their relations. Meta- 
physics treats of the realities of the Universe and tries to 
determine their relation to the ultimate Eeality whether 
it be called tbe Absolute in the language of Philosophy 
or God in the language of Theology. Philosophy is the 





doetrine of the whole of the Self, the World and God. 
Psychology, treating as it does of the whole of our 
experience as produced by the interaction of the Self 
with the World and God, is the only science which can 
introduce a student to the study of such a comprehensive 
subject as Philosophy. 



ON VEDANTA 


BY 

Kokilbswar Sastrt, M.A., 

Lecturer in Vedanta,, and in Indian branch of 
^Philosophy, Calcutta Unive^'sity 


I 

Change: Is it Real or Unreal? 

In his commentary on Vedanta Stitras, II. i. 14, 
Sankara says : — 

“•The world of effects not being denied, the process of 
real change is affirmed ” ; at the same time, “ Vedantists 
hold that in the absolute state (stage of absolute 
cognition), there is a complete lapse of all empirical 
reality.” 

Both the views — that change is real (paHnama vada) 
and that it is unreal {vimrta-vada) — are traceable in 
Vedanta. The sense-given world before us, of pleasures 
and pains all compact, is fixed firm in the relations of 
space, time, and causality. Bach individual thing here, 
as defined by infinite differences, is in a ceaseless process 
of change. The practical life of every creature is bound 
up with this empirical world. Sankara has nowhere 
denied the reality of this world* for who but a mad man 
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would deny it ? He is quite explicit on this point ill 
Vedanta Sutras, Commentary, III. ii. 21 

“ If it be said that this world — composed of ‘ subjec- 
tive’ existences like the sentient body, etc., and ‘objective’ 
existences like the earth, etc.— should be denied, (we reply 
that) no man can possibly deny it.” 

In reference to Jivanmnkta souls, souls emancipated 
while in life, he afhrros that this world would only 
present a different appearance to them : it would not be 
abolished. 

He allows to sensible things a relative reality. “ Water, 
etc., are real relatively to the unreal mirage, etc.” 

In his commentary on Manduhja Upanishad, he 
points out that when a rope is taken for a snake and then 
again taken for what it is, both the cognitions may be 
taken as true but different views, there being no con- 
tradiction between them. 

And the same view appears in his commentary on 
Srihadaranyaka, in reference to the I’elative values of the 
disciplines of karma (practice) and (knowledge) — 

“ Karma is first enjoined on those who are steeped in 
natural ignorance ; and then for those who have seen 
through the unreality of (the dualism of) action and 
agent, etc., is prescribed— ‘ know Brahman and the 
identity of your self with it.’ There is not a trace of 
conflict here.” 

Bach discipline, he holds, has absolute value, being 
accommodated to the stage of the learner or disciple on 
whom it is enjoined ; and he concludes : — 

“ To the vision of absolute truth, no other objects, no 
name and form, exist in reality separate from Brahma ; 
the one principle without a second is its object. When 
however (the vision is affected) by natural . ignorance, 
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all these objects are presented as practically real as 

separate and independent things. Hence there is no 

apprehension of a contradiction.” 

Monistic knowledge and dualistic knowledge do not 
exclude one another. Sankara insists on the point that 
this multiform world is not abolished from being on the 
emergence of monistic knowledge and thus he can admit 
the unreality of change {vivm'ta-mda) without denying 
its reality {parinama-vada). He holds in fact that behind 
this world of change, standing outside the causal chain, 
there is a changeless being which is presented to absolute 
vision. 

That Sankara teaches both the reality and unreality 
of change is apparent in still another connexion. In his 
commentary on Qhhandogya, in discussing the mode of 
manifestation of the one changeless being into this multi- 
form changing world, he presents two significant analogies, 
the one illustrative of parinama-vada and the other of 
vivarta-vada. That he presents these together shows his 
real intention with absolute clearness. Here is the 
passage : — 

(In the term ‘ this world ’), “ the one changeless being 
is the significate of the word ‘ this ’ and the object of the 
thought of ‘this.’ The world is only a systematic form of 
this being. It is of this being and of no other that our 
intellect conceives the members or parts. The modes of 
change are of these conceived or thought-constructed 
parts. To absolute vision however, what is really appre- 
hended even in the knowledge of this world is the one 
undual principle. JEve7t as our intellect apprehends the 
clay as pot or pitcher, or the rope as snake, it apprehends 
the one real being as the many modes.” 

Here the example of the clay and pot is presented 
from the side of parinama-mda and that of the rope 
13 
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and snake from the side of mvarta-vada. Sankara 
continues ; — 

“That worldly people take this one being as many 
is due to the character of the intellect. Through the 
character of the intellect, the clay appears and is spoken 
of now as a lump, now as a pot ; and again through a fault 
of the intellect, the rope appears and is spoken of as a 
snake. To the knower of truth however {viz., of the pot 
as nothing but clay), neither the thought nor the name 
‘pot’ need exist; and through the knowledge of' the 
truth about the rope, the notion of snake too would lapse. 
Even so, to the knower of absolute truth, the notion — 
thought and name — of all modes would cease to be 
presented.” 

The two analogies presented indicate that Sankara 
admits the relative validity of both the views of change ; 
and a further important point emerges — viz., that the 
manifoldness of the modes is only relative to our intellect 
9 ,nd names. Consciousness is one and eternal ; it transcends 
space, time, and causality. It appears as many only 
through the deceptive medium of our senses and intellect. 
The one changeless conscious principle is presented illu- 
sorily to our intellect as the sensibles — sound, colour, 
etc., as this changing world, as composed of parts. 'I’he 
presentations, sound, colour, etc., perpetually rise and 
perish before this intellect which forgets that they are, 
essentially one, being the one eternal changeless conscious- 
ness. Still what the intellect really apprehends even 
here is this one principle though it confuses it with its 
own modes. 

“ Consciousness is the essence of the self, from which 
it never deviates : it is accordingly eternal. Yet the 
presentations of the intellect, the medium which is modi- 
fied by the senses into objects, appear as though they w'-ere 
objects of self-consciousness, generated and pervaded by 
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self-consciousness or atma-vijnana ; and hence the modes 
are regarded as and designated or ‘ conscious- 

nesses ’ by the non-discerning.” [Commentary — TmUiriya 

The one undivided principle thus appears as this world 
of many beings, set in the relations of time, space, and 
causality— relations through which the intellect must 
apprehend. In dreamless sleep, this intellect lapses along 
with its particularised presentations : the world lapses in 
the undifferenced knowledge of the one conscious principle. 

To vivarta-vada, the one undivided being alone is 
eternally real. Ho parinama-vada, the particular objects 
known by the intellect are empirically real. There is no 
incompatibility between the two views; if vAvarta-vada is 
presented as the final truth, it is with parinama-tada- as 
its inseparable background. 

The same intellect that knows the conscious principle 
as many in its direction outwards, i.e., positively, knows 
it as one and undivided in its direction inwards, i.e., trans- 
cendentally. “ All that is knowable is presented as seated 
on buddU (intellect), in the lap of the modes of buddhi. 
The knower of it all, the ‘witness —is the self.” “The 
self does not change, as unlike buddhi, it has no parts.’’ 
Yet the essential nature of the self, wis., eternal conscious- 
ness is revealed only in this buddhi, only as the pre- 
supposition of the conscious modes of buddhi. “Brahman, 
as consciousness itself, is eternally manifest in his home — 
the mind, in all revelations or cognition of buddhi” 
{Mundaha TJpan.) 

The vibrations or activities of the mind are presented 
as this empirical manifold. “ The visible things that 
appear to the waking consciousness are not independent 
of the mind.” “ All that knows and is known is but the 
dual vibration of the mind. The mind in essence is the 
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self itself T^^ithout an object (different from it.)” [Com- 
mentary, Mandnkya TJpani] 

The same truth is presented in another way. Names 
and forms, says Sankara, could not be manifest till the 
empirical subject endowed with the vital airs, senses, and 
the intellect emerged into being. “......The great Lord 

entered in the form oijwatman (individual self) to mani- 
fest names and forms ” [Commentary, Chhandogya TJpan.^ 
And he adds elsewhere that with the inwardising of the 
senses and intellect, the conscious principle at the root of 
conscious states is intuited by seers. 

The conscious principle is primarily known as the 
knower or ‘witness.’ It is also indirectly known, Sankara 
tells us, as the first cause of the empirical series of causes 
and effects that constitutes the empirical world. The 
primary mode of self-knowledge is alone considered in the 
present paper. 

The self that underlies the empirical world is free, as 
not bound in space, time and causality, “ Through the 
mere will of this free being is the empirical mind set 

stirring ” [Commentary, Eena TJpan^ “ The desires, 

etc,, move others by enslaving them but do not move 

Brahman They themselves are set stirring by 

Brahman.” [Commentary, Vpan^ 

It may be repeated that between the cognition of the 
manifold changing world through the forms of the intellect 
and the cognition of the one changeless self, between these 
two antithetic testimonies of huddhi, there is no real 
conflict or antagonism. But are these testimonies true 
in the same sense ? 

Sankara points out that the changing world of forms, 
which is referred to in the Vedantic account of creation 
and the reality of which cannot he denied, has no indepen- 
dent end of its own, Thb whole purpose of this account 
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of creation is to explicate the trath about the one self 
that underlies the world and to which the world is 
moving. 

“ Brahman is said to change into the form of the 
world. This (account) is only presented as a means to 
the realisation of Brahman ” [Commentary, Brihad- 
aranyaka TJpan.'\. “The effects — from ether to the gross 
body — are referred to for the sake of the knowledge of 
Brahman.” [Commentary, Taittiriya Tlpan-.l 

Hence although this empirical world is real for practi- 
cal purposes, its reality is only relative to the mind 
enveloped in nescience. When however the world will 
have accomplislied its end by bringing about the cognition 
of the unity underlying it, the knowledge of the manifold 
will appear false and illusory. The many and the one 
cannot therefore be true in the same sense. The whole 
truth of the many lies in the end that it accomplishes — 
viz., of leading as to the realisation of the one. The 
many is false as devoid of independent significance, like 
the meaningless lines making up a written word. {Brihad. 
Upon.) 

That the one self is not realised is due to what is 
called ‘ the tangle of the heart ’ {liridaya-granthi), the 
skein of nescience, desire, and activity. Nescience makes 
us see the one as many, desire means the love of egoistic 
sense-satisfaction, and activity is what leads us outward, 
involving us inextricably in worldliness. Through this 
tangle, the vision of the self is obscured and occupation 
with the not-self becomes our second-nature. ■ 

It has been pointed out that the same huddhi which 
sees the many reveals also the one. Buddhi in the former 
reference is the ‘ tangle of the heart ’ {hridaya-gt'anthi) 
and in the latter it is the ‘ cave of the heart ’ {hridaya- 
gtihd), the abode of Brahman {Brahma-pura), where alone 
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the eternal witness of all the particular cognitions is 
appi’ehended as the undiiferenced unity distinguished froha 
many. “ The undiffei’enced substrate of all differences 
is to be found here in this cave. Brahman is not 
apprehended elsewhere ” [Commentary, Taittiriya TJpan.\ 

BuddJii by itself is an insentient principle : conscious- 
ness is the self. The self is the seer of all the modes, or 
presentations of buddhi^ the Joy {rasa) at the root of all 
its feelings, and the eternal free cause that sets up all its 
activities. The worldli-minded apprehend the empirical 
world by the ‘ heart-tangle ’ and seers have a vision of the 
self in the ‘ cave of the heart.’ 
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^ ■' II 

Ethics of Vedanta 

Action is natural to all sentient creatures, being deter- 
mined by the nature with which they are born. [^GUa, 
III. 15, XVIII. 54-9.] The one self or life-principle is 
manifested in the series of forms, non-moving and moving, 
including man. The circulation of the life-sap in plants 
shows the operation of a mind in them. Animals are a 
fuller manifestation of the life-principle in so far as there 
is not only vital circulation in them but also sentiency. 
This manifestation as the individual self of plants and 
animals is for the differentiation of life and matter.' 

The life-principle in man has its seat in the heart and 
is five-fold. The vital ‘ airs ’ — prana, apana, mmana, 
udana and mjana are the different functions of this prin- 
ciple opei'ating in different parts of the body. Life appears 
in man along with the senses, nmnas (the organ of simple 
apprehension), and huddU. These knowing faculties are 
inherent in and sustained by life as their matrix. The 
activities of the senses and the vibrations of buddhh are 
really the activities of life.^ In the state of deep sleep, 
buddhi with all its presentations passes into a latent condi- 
tion — i.e., gets retracted into this life ; and from life again 
does.it emerge into actuality in the waking state. 

^ “ Wherever there is living sap, mind (chitfa) is to be inferred. There is no 
doubt that the self informs the non-moving (plants), for they have an inward 
consciousness. (The presence of) mind in animals, in addition to the living sap, 

shows that they are a fuller manifestation.’’ The creator, having star.ted 

into manifestation the as yet unmanifested names and forms, having created the 
primal matters and the moving and non-moving material bodies, manifested himself 
by entering them for the differentiation of matter and sentiency (literally food and 
eater of food)” [Commentary — Aitareya Upan,} ^ 

® The faculties of sight, hearing, apprehension, and speech — the sources of all 
knowledge — are fixed in prana and apana in which life oonsigts. They disappear 
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Within this sross body or envelope, the mwi-amaya, 
are situated the prananiaya, the envelope of the vital airs, 
and the ■mjmnammja, the envelope of the intellectual 
principle. This complex envelope of body, life, and in- 
tellect constitutes the nature of the self and determines 
all its actions. 

The senses are directed towards objects by the prin- 
ciples of love and hate. This vision outwards of the 
not-self is natural ” to the sensuous self. Buddhi 
in the conceit of the ego, consciousness in the forms, ‘ i 
feel pleasure and pain, this is my body,’ etc. This egoistic 
conceit is at the root of all action : it is what Sankara 
variously calls adhyasa (illusory identification) or cMtta- 
granthi the mental tangle). 

The actions of th.Q j%va or individual self in this empiri- 
cal world are determined by his nature. The feeling of 
want rouses the thought of the attainment of the object, 
that rouses desire, from desire springs will, and from will 
the action. Theyi«ffl is helplessly dragged onward by this 
empirical chain : he has no freedom of choice here, 

“This egoistic nature is beginningless. The appre- 
hends this empirical world, acts according to his persisting 
vdsands (traces of past experiences), and enjoys or suffers 
according to the resulting merit or demerit.” (Sarm- 
vedmta-siddhmta). And again, “ in ignorance, the self 
takes the body, the not-self, as the ego and then the great 
power of (principle of activity) binds it in the chain 
of desire, anger, etc.” [Viveka-ohudamani.'] 


when life goes ; they then merge (back) into life. The functions of the mind being 
determined by life are taken to be grounded in life.” [Commentary— 

‘‘ Life is in the tive faculties or organs. Life as endowed with manas and huddhi 
is the prajnatman^ the self as cognitive and active. [Commentary — Ohhandogya Upan.}, 
“ The organ of know|edge is prajna that life of which prajna is the nature is the 
prajatman.— This is the vital fluid’ (rasa)j for when this goes, the body is dried np.” 
[Commentary — Aitareya Upaw,]; 
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First ia order then comes this mistaken identMeation 
of the self with the body, thence arises all thought of 
object, object-thought leads to desire, desire to will, and 
will to action. So it is the as occupied with the 

objects that stirs up the vital envelope, i\iQ pranamaya. 
Biiddhi, which is really the principle oi mttm, of light 
or tranquil manifestation, is obscured in us by the prin- 
ciples of rajas (activity) and tamas (passivity). This 
obscured or impure huddhi is called muri-pravrittim Gifu 
and is characterised there as a nature that is sensual, proud 
and self-assertive at the expense of others — recognising 
in fact no self except one’s own self. 

Is there any place then in Vedanta for the freedom of 
the self? In his commentary on Aitareya Vpan., in 
explaining why the self has entered this body which is 
moved by the sense, intellect, and desire, Sankara points 
out that the self as distinct from these is the ultimate cause 
of all action, for it stirs these into activity for the realisa- 
tion of its own end. “ Having said, ‘ I shall enter (the 
body) for performing the functions of speech, etc.’ (it 
added) ‘ I shall enter also in order to reveal my true 
nature.’ ” “ The self is that which has ends, to accomplish 
which it stirs up the organs of speech, etc. In the 
absence of this cause, there will be no action like speech, 
etc., for all activity is motived by ends.” 

The existence of the free self is in fact inferred from 
the activity of the complex of senses and intellect. “ This 
complex of effected existences, with speech, etc., as their 
functions, is in the service of what is other than itself. 

This would not be possible without a being which has 

ends and which receives this service.” This being is 
immanent in' the complex hut the “ immanence is as of a 
seer and not of an active agent.” The casuality of the 
self is not an activity in time and precisely in this sense "is 
it free. 

14 
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This freedom inheres even in the blind activity of the 
senses and intellect, though it is not here self-consciously 
realised. Yet the seif as cause like the self as seer is 
realised nowhere but in the ‘cave’ or the inxier depth of 
hiiddU. It is iKmhucUM in fact that reveals to us the 
possibility of perfecting our empirical nature, of progress- 
ins towards salvation. It tells us that this nature is under 
a dual government — that of the desires on the one hand 
and of the free self on the other. 

The self then is the immanent cause of the activity 
of the senses and intellect, these acting together to realise 
the ends of the self. Sankara asks — “ Is (this body), this 
complex of effects and instruments, moved by desire, 
speech, and bodily activity only or is it moved by some- 
thing different from it, a free being that stirs it up by 
pure will?” His answer is that the very fact that the 
complex or aggregate acts points to the existence of a free 
unity with ends of its own that are accomplished by this 
action. There is that passage in no doubt which 
speaks of the senses, etc., acting for their own ends but 
Sankara in his commentary on GUTi (XVIII. 50) argues : 
— “Supposing the self is not established, the direction of 
the activities to their own ends would ,be unintelligible.” 
“That the unconscious body should have ends is incon- 
ceivable. Nor can pleasure be for pleasure (as end), and 
pain for pain. All empirical cognitions have their end in 
self-knowledge.” And again in Sarva-veddnta-skldhmfa^ 
“ self-assertion, self-denial, all actions in fact — are for 
the seif and for nothing else : nothing is dearer than 
the self.” 

This self is said to be the ‘ internal regulator ’ {antar^ 
ydmin), the determining cause {niymmha) which is not 
determined (yiiymnya). The internal or transcendental 
causality of the self is in fact illusorily identified, by 
what is called dropa in Vedanta, with the outward or 
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empirical causality of the organs. The wise who have 
faith in the free causality of the self seek to get rid of 
this illusion. They feel the necessity of a discipline for 
the control of the organs and for the chastening of the 
empirical mind. They employ the body and the mind for 
the realisation of the ends of the self. 

Here comes in Sankara’s psychology of the moral 
consciousness. “ The good {sreyah) and the pleasurable 
{preyah) — either as discipline or as the fruit of it — are 
confusedly presented to the unintelligent. The wise how- 
ever...... on mature reflection discern their relative value. 

their difference Having thus reflected, they embrace 

the good, as worthier than the pleasurable.” [Com- 
mentary, Katha Upan. 1, ii, 2.] 

This discernment of right from wrong is' called sam- 
halpa. “ Samkalpa is a function of the mind. It is the 
ascertainment of a difference between the right and wrong 
in obiects. After the reflection comes the desire to act in 
respect of the object thus distinguished.” [Commentary, 
Ghhandogya Vpcm,, VII, 4.] 

So three stages come out — {i) the good and the pleasur- 
able are weighed in the mind ; (ii) next the right course is 
ascertained ; and then ‘Hi) there arises the desire to act 
accordingly. The next stage is dhyana, the contemplation 
of the future consequences of the action anticipated on 
the ground of past experiences, 

“ Ghitta is further the faculty of ascertaining the end 
by (a comparison of) the past and future objects. This is 

more than the mmkalpa .When about the object in 

question, there arises the consciousness ‘ this ^oas ex- 
perienced, there comes the will to attain or avoid it.” 

And then comes the stage of the adoption of the means 
to the attainment or avoidance. “ Having thus formed 
the desire to act, and the desire to attain..., one attains 
by adopting the means to attainment,” 
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Not only h buddM or reason necessary to the ascertain- 
ment of duty, the attainment of joy is also necessary. — 
“When joy is attained, where there arises the thought ‘I 
shall attain infinite satisfaction,’ this will to act becomes 
complete. The will has joy as its visible fruition, and 
there is no will in joylessness ” Chandogya TJpan., VII, 
22, i]. “ When it is said— ‘ having attained the future 

joy ’ — it is meant only that actiou is directed to this end.” 

The discerning soul acts for the infinite bliss of the 
self, not for worldly enjoyment. Brahman is called siihrita, 
or merit in Tcdttiriya Upanishad. The mind has to be 
disciplined in order to attain this sukrita. The more 
chastened the soul, the higher is the ideal of knowledge, 
bliss, or power that is manifested. “ The varying 
measures of power, knowledge, or bliss depend on the 
degrees of purity of the upadhi (vehicle, envelope, or body 
of the self). According to these measures, the one self is 
manifested in the gradation of embodiments— from man 
to Sirmy a- garbha (the JjOvA as the germ of the 
universe).” “Brom the state of man onwards, there is a 
hundredfold increase of bliss at ’each later stage.” 
[Commentary, Taitfirya Upan.] 

Our cMtta (mind), fouled as it is by rajas and tamas 
(restless activity and dull passivity), has low desires or 
ideals. But through chastening discipline, it gradually 
gets actualised into a transparent medium of sattva ov 
pure manifestation, when its desires are no longer directed 
to false sensuous objects. The desires of the Lord 
(B.iranya-garb'ha) are characterised as scdyah kamah 
(CMandogya TJpan. — VII] oi; ‘ true desires.’ The safyah 
kmiah may be called Ideas of Reason after Kant and the 
things of the world may be regarded as their imperfect 
manifestations through the obscuring medium of rajas 
and tamias. If sense-consciousness is occupied with the 
present, and our ordinary buddU with the past, present, 
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and future, this biicldM m ^uve actuality transcends 
all limitations of space and time [Chhandogya Upan., 
VIIL 12. v]. 

The samkalpa or creative will from which this creation 
is said to proceed [Oommentaiy, Taittiriya JJpan ] implies 
that Brahman is, as creator, endowed with a mind, a 
manifesting medium of sattva, a form of mdya which has 
been called in Gita niratisaya sattva or infinite actuality. 
Yet He is not dominated by the ‘ true desires ’ of this 
stage: He directs them freely. “Is He, as desirer, to 
be taken like ourselves as not having yet attained to 
fruition ? No, for He is free. The desires do not move 
Him, as they. .....move others by enslaving them. Why 

so ? They are characterised by true knowledge : being of 
the self itself, they are pure. Brahman is not moved by 
them. He is their mover. They are not other than His 
self. In ‘ He desired,’ He is the self.” 

The ideal for us is to attain the god-like transparency 
of sattm. The causal Brahman, as absolute merit, has 
been called suhrita. Snkrita may be rendered ‘ the 
absolute good.’ How to attain this absolute good? — 
What is the ethical discipline that will scour our foul 
sattva into absolute purity, that will divert it from its 
objective direction and inwardise it ? 

The true ‘desix’es’ referred to above are manifested 
as the ‘ names and forms ’ of this world. Through the 
perverting medium of rajas and tamm, these pure uni- 
versals take false individualised forms. “These desires 
of the self are true but resting on (identified with) the 
false. These as residing in the self (appear as) the 
passions for outer objects, for sex, food, dress, etc. Self- 
willed conduct, as determined by these is said to be false.” 
[Commentary, Qhhandogya JJpan., Y III.] The pure 
aetualised hiiddU has far other tendencies. These called 
daivi-sampad in the OUd include the virtues of veracity, 
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sincerity, compassion, avoidance of injury to others, 
suppression of anger anclpride, etc. The regulation of our 
foul nature by these virtues will bring about its purity. 

'S'here need be no apprehension of a conflict between 
the prescription ‘ know Brahman ’ and this discipline of 
virtuous action. “ The (performance of) unconditional 
duties {nifya harma), by removing obstacles (impurities 
of the soul), lead to knowledge. Hence the scriptural 
texts enjoining (virtuous) pratice {karma) do not conflict 
(with those which enjoin jnana or knowledge). Not the 
ceremonial works VikQ agnihotra, etc., but practices such as 
veracity, self-discipine, avoidance of injury to others, etc., 
are the surest means to the manifestations of jnana. 
Other practices like meditation, etc., will also be referred 
to.” [Coramentai’y, Taittiriya TJpanj ] — “ Here in the 
pure m^fem-nature of the self, jn the ‘cave oi huddhij 
in this immanifest ether,.. ...the knowledge of the absolute 
self is adequately manifested.” [^Vweka-GJmdmmm.l 

That ‘tangle of the heart will dis- 
appear with the attainment of this transparency. 

The unity of the self in all creatures thus realised, there 
can arise no inclination to injure others : compassion for 
all will follow as a necessity : \GUd, XIII, 29]. These 
virtues of universal compassion, etc., which are natural to 
the emancipated soul constitute the discipline for the soul 
seeking emancipation. 

That safna-harma-sannyasa of Gltil, the renunciation 
of all duty, is enjoined only on the soul Avhich has been 
completely chastened by this discipline. Such a soul in fact 
is in the final stage, devoid of all conceit of individuality, 
being jimn-mukta or emancipated ih life. For all else, 
karma or action is the main discipline prescribed in 
Gita : — 

“These actions, Oh Partha, should be performed 
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without inclination foi' the purification of the end. This 
is a true and excellent view.” 

“To the sage desiring to rise (to the emancipated 
stage), (action without inclination) is said to be the 
means (discipline).” 

Moral endeavour implies action without a thought of 
sensuous pleasure, action directed to the end of purification 
of soul, in the consciousness of duty, the fruits of the 
action being committed to the Lord. 

There is no prescription in Oita to renounce the parti- 
cular duties of the institution one belongs to. But the 
end is attained, not by the mere performance of these 
outward actions, but by a distinctive spiritual attitude. 
“ Does the attainment of the end follow from the per- 
formance of one’s duties? No. How then?... The 
attainment to be spoken of follows from the operation of 
a new cause ” [Commentary, GUct, XVIII, 46] . “ The 

will and the bodily activity of creatures flow from the Lord 

as the regulative principle within them. The end is 

attained by this Lord being loorshipyed by the per- 
formance of one's specific duties." Performance in this 
attitude 'of worship alone is the free action of the self. 

Even the emancipated in life, on whom the renuncia- 
tion of works is enjoined, are in Oita said to act, not indeed 
for any end of their own, but for the good of the world. 
“ Though engaged in action, he does nothing (for him- 
self).” 

All this will go to correct the false impression about 
Sankara that his monistic view of Brahman has no place 
in it for worship and moral activity. In his commentary 
on Mandukya Kdrikd he explicitly points out that “ there 
is no incompatibility between monistic vision and the 
prescriptions of worship.” Worship and moral practice 
are indispensable for one who seeks to purify the soul. 
The vision of the One is possible only to the soul which 
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is completely purified. The prescription of moral and 
religious discipline is meant for those who have a ‘ mid- 
dling vision,’ the emancipated souls being those who have 
‘ excellent vision,’ 

“That the self is one and undual is stated for those 
who have an unerring excellent vision. The beneficent 
Vedas have prescribed this worship and (ethical) action in 
the compassionate reflection — ‘ how will those who have 
bad and middling vision attain this excellent monistic 
vision ?’ ” [Commentary, Mandukya Upan., iii, 16.] 



The Conception of Freedom 

In Hegel, Bergson and Indian Philosophy 

BY 

Prabhu Dutt Shastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

The problem of Preedom is ultimately at the root of 
all philosophy. It is of a permanent interest to every 
student of philosophy, Meinong hardly does justice to 

the whole question when he says : “ in my opinion, 

at any rate, this is a matter that was concluded long ago, 
for those who believe in the law of causality cannot 
logically be indeterminists,” ^ It is not so simple as it 
appears to be. I propose to discuss the subject with 
special reference to Hegel, Bergson and higher' Indian 
thought. So far as Hegel is concerned, I shall only refer 
to his “Eechtsphilosophie,” as he seems to me to be at 
his best there; so that I shall not limit myself to 
“ TFlUem-freiheit ” but shall also attempt to bring out 
Hegel’s conception of ‘true freedom ’ — “ SittliGhkeit”. 
Hegel’s “ liechtsphilosophie ” is not a treatise on the 
mere controversy of free-will but embodies his attempt to 
comprehend and to exhibit the State as an existence 
essentially rational, as the realisation of true freedom. 
The territory of “ IBecM ”'is ‘ the spiritual,’ audits more 
definite place and origin is the Will, which is free by its 
very nature. Preedom constitutes the substance and 
essential character of the Will, and the system of right 
is the kingdom of actualised freedom. 

* Meinong, “ Psychologisoh-ethiaolis IJnteiiuohTmgeii zur Weritheori,” p, 209, 
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Hegel opens the subject with a polemic against Kant’s 
conception of Freedom. (1) He attempts to show that 
Kant is blind to half the truth, in as much as he is not 
aware of the dependence of the subject on the object 
when he attempts to reduce all objects to mental pheno- 
mena. (2) Kant says that in willing we actualise the 
otigM^ what we think ought to be. Keason, with perfect 
spontaneity, creates an order into which it fits the em- 
pirical world. Hegel answers that there is no ought in 
Nature, that it can appear only as it actually is. It is 
one thing to purify the wall from alien elements and it is 
another thing to find principles of action within it. Kant 
failed to do the latter. To him the Will is pure self- 
consciousness. It must act purely out of reverence for 
the moral law. The desires are taken as if they were 
impulses of animals. But such an abstract wall, says 
Hegel, can never be actual, and such desires as Kant 
desires remain mere impulses. Hegel destroys this 
dualism by rejecting both the abstract will and the lower 
appetites, Man’s actual will, at any stage, is not simply 
related to (as in T. H. G-reen), but is one loith his totality 
of inclinations, impulses, desires, etc. In its elementary 
stage, the Will is not only one with but sunk in, these 
desires and impulses. The will is these and these are 
the wall. The appetites and inclinations are the very 
life of the will, the w^ays in which it shows its existence. 
It is a false philosophic analysis which has separated 
these two in man’s life. It converts distinctions (in 
thought) into separations (in fact). These desires then 
are identical with the will. They have their legitimate 
place within the ego, and are not to bo regarded as 
foreign elements fit to be crushed. (3) Again w'e are 
not merely cognitive beings, as Kant implies. If we 
were, we would cease to be persons or individuals, since 
in that case there would be only universality but no 
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individuality. It is in the tcill that specification or 
individuation takes place. (4) Then again, Eant opposes 
happiness and duty ; his rigid ethics of “ duty for duty’s 
sake ” leaves no room for the development of feelings. 
Moral act is to proceed mainly from reverence to the 
Categorical Imperative, and happiness is not to he set up 
as an end. But, says Hegel, it is a wrong to duty to 
make it a horror to the natural man. A will u%ieh 
resolves nothing is not an actual will. That which is 
devoid of definite character never reaches a volition. 
Kant’s pure will is in the words of Jacobi, “ a will that 
wills nothing.” (5) Next, Hegel inveighs against the 
conception of a “ capricious will.” The usual idea of 
freedom, says he, is that of caprice. Such an idea, 
however, must be taken to imply an utter lack of deve- 
loped thought, containing as yet not even a suspicion of 
what is meant by the absolutely free will, right, ethical 
system, etc. “ Caprice instead of being will in its truth, is 
rather will in its contradiction.” Some old theologians 
may come forward to defend the idea of freedom as 
caprice, but such a conception is self-destructive. Law- 
lessness cannot give us freedom. We should cease to be 
' persons ’ if our conduct were not regulated by some sort 
of law or order. When I will what is rational, says 
Hegel, I do not will what is peculiar. Indeed, as Edward 
Caird says, “ a self that is not determined by any motive 
has no will.” Our will is rational : it is thought tran- 
slating itself into reality ; and as rational it acts accord- 
ing to law. When I act morally, continues Hegel, I 
act for realising the end, the object, but not to assert 
myself. “ Nur das Gesetz kan% wis die Freiheit geben.” 
Only law can give us freedom. T. H. Oreen and Caird 
too have emphasised this point. Caird regards both 
these ideas of freedom, ©is:., (1) as obedience to abstract 
law, and (2) as caprice, as anticipations of a truth which 
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is adequately- expressed in neither. For, in both these 
forms, freedom is claimed for the self in virtue of an 
abstraction from the particular content of consciousness ; 
and the particular content must therefore be regarded as 
absolutely annulled; for, if not, -vve should be obliged to 
treat it as externally limiting and determining the self. 
They may be regarded only as “ stages in the development 
of a higher idea,” a foi’m in which “ the incontradiction 
disappears.” 

Here one might retort that it is law io which the 
existence of sm may be traced back. If there were no 
law, there would be no occasion to violate it, hence there 
would then be no sin. But Hegel would at once reply 
that it must not at the same time be forgotten that 
where there is no lato there is not even rigMeoumess, and 
we are of course, not prepared to risk this positive gain 
in favour of a sort of negative consolation that we are 
free from sin. 

Hegel’s use of the word “ Moralitat ” is by no means 
synonymous with that of the English “ morality'" He 
recognises three stages in the development of ‘ objective 
morality’ — his notion of ‘true freedom.’ In the first 
stage we have only Recht : the law is laid down for us 
externally, and it is for us to obey and not to question 
‘ why.’ At this stage our motives do not enter into the 
question, and our approval or disapproval falls totally 
out of the sphere. As mere persons — personality being 
an essential characteristic of self-consciousness and an 
essential condition of freedom — we are living in the 
world of mere legality or Reoht. But in fact there is no 
rational or spiritual being, however high or low in the 
scale of human existence, who is much more than a 
person. ^ The second stage is reached in Moralitat, where 
the ‘ mere person ’ of the legal sphere turns into a ‘ subr 
Ject,’ the law is not merely obeyed but recognised and 
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approved. At the legal sphere the mere command was 
enough, hut it does not act here as a motive at all unless 
it gets our internal acquiescence. Morality thus implies 
the right of self-determination, which further implies-— 

(1) That all our grounds of action are within our- 
selves. 

(2) An endless right of resistance to eveiy authority 
that is external. To command the individual tyranni- 
cally is to insult his personality, and to impose beliefs 
authoritatively is to insult his individuality. 

(3) The right to enforce our subjective convictions 
upon the outer Avorld. Not only that the woidd will 
invade us, but that we will invade it. 

(4) That as they stand, i.e., in their separation, 
neither the will nor the world is as they should be. Both 
are radically bad. The will is not as it ought to be until 
it is realised. 

(5) Morality is the sphere of the “ ought ” and there- 
fore of endless striving. It is the sphere of infinite 
restlessness. 

The last point is the most important for Hegel. It 
means that the moral life is never a finished act. It is 
always a seeking for the good, which is never completely 
realised. We are always trying to convert the. ought 
into the is. Suppose we have succeeded in doing so, 
then the opposition is destroyed and there is left nothing 
more for the good man to do. Hence, as Hr. H. H. 
Bradley says, morality extinguishes itself, i.e., brings 
its own suicide. But for Hegel Moralitdt is not 
the highest, nor also the last. There is something 
better than the striving or the opposition of the subjec- 
tive and ' the objective. This opposition, instead of 
destroying either, brings about a new product by synthe- 
sis in the third stage, called which is incor- 

porated in the minds of the citizens and implies an 
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implicit and free obedience to the moral law. “ "Die 
Sittlichkeit ist die Vollemlimg des ohjectiven Geistes, die 
Wahrheit des suhjectiveii and ohjectiven Geistes selbst.” 
Sittlieliheit is objectified in the state, which in itself is 
essentially rational. Unlike Plato’s ideal state, Hegel’s 
is an achial one. To him the ideal is here. But one 
may naturally inquire if Hegel means to imply that 
whatever is is right. This assumption will ring the 
death-knell of all morality leaving no voom for free 
action and will prove itself inconsistent with facts as we 
find them, We cannot ignore sin, evil, suffering, bad 
institutions, etc. Surely we cannot call them right or 
rational. But Hegel is clever enough to avoid these 
conclusions only by quibbling. “ Sin issues in death ; 
bad institutions must catch fire, because the nature of 
things is moral. The good alone is real.” To be sure 
this is far from being an explanation of the existence of 
sin and evil, and it betrays itself as one of the weakest 
points in Hegel’s argument. 

That morality is exhibited in self-denial is a belief 
held by many eminent thinkers. Kantian ethics has 
room for such a tendency. Schopenhauer emphasised 
the point, and the same is the general trend of Indian 
Idealistic Philosophy. Buddha too preached the same 
stoicism. But Hegel repudiates this notion. To him a 
moral action does not imply the annihilation of the self, 
because in that- case it will cease to be moral. There is 
always a reference to the spirit, says Hegel, in all the 
acts of spirit. Knowledge must be focussed in some 
personality and every realisation of impersonal good 
must be some-one’s action. Every action is personal. 
Our self-satisfaction is called happiness, which is not the 
same as pleasure. In Kant’s system happiness has no 
part to play. It rather interferes with the moral life in 
his ascetic and rigorous scheme. But, according to 
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Hegel, we have a right to be happy, for our natural side is 
in accord with reason. 

This criticism would appear to dispose of once for all 
the doctrine of Asceticism or Yoga^ no less than Kantian 
thesis. There is, however, still a general tendency in 
Europe to criticise and run down such-like Eastern 
notions as ‘ self -mortification,’ ‘asceticism,’ ‘self-denial,’ 
‘ killing of desires,’ and so on. It is not my object to 
defend a particular doctrine simply because it happens to 
be an integral part of Indian Philosophy. There is a good 
deal there that I do not accept as satisfactory, but there 
is more that appeals to me. Here at least I must say that 
Hegel’s criticism — which is typical of any modern 
criticism— seems to me to fall beside the mark, Hegel 
criticises Kant in his own way and ridicules the doctrine 
without going deeper into it. We perfectly agree that 
it is happiness > that should be our siminmm bonum, but 
what constitutes happiness is always an open question. 
The Eastern conception of happiness is different from the 
Western. The Eastern mind goes deeper into the analysis 
of happiness, and finds by I'eason as well as ‘ spiritual 
intuition ’ (cmubhaba) that happiness here is not after 
all the highest ideal, temporary, fleeting and limited as it 
is — that true happiness is happiness hereafter, the most 
perfect form of which is self-realisation. Buddhism and 
Brahmanism are at one in proclaiming that it is desire 
which is the enemy of our perfect happiness. It is desire 
that causes us, otherwise free in our spontaneity, to be in 
bondage. Hence the way to our redemption — in other 
words, to our attaining perfect bliss — lies in gradually 
subduing our desires in order to be able to kill them 
ultimately. But here you will ask me : can desires be 
at all killed ? Is it not a psychological impossibility ? 
Yes, it is a psychological impossibility, but most of the 
assumptions of psychology are by no means to be regarded 
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as ultimately true. Its general description of the 
processes of thinking, of the laws of mental activity, etc., 
may be true, while at the same time most of its ‘distinc- 
tions,’ ‘ divisions ’ and ‘ assumptions ’ may be nothing 
more than working hypotheses. The very existence of 
Metaphysics shows that psychological standpoint has no 
final validity. Psychology, e.g., assumes a dualism of the 
• Mind and the World, each real in itself ; and the present- 
day empirical tendency is to do away with the existence 
of any ‘ self ’ apart from the ‘ process of thought.’ Each 
of these postulates is rejected in Metaphysics. Again 
though it is extremely difficult to annihilate desires, yet 
it is not impossible to do so. In other words, there ia 
such a state as wisMiwa (desirelessness) ox dptahdma 
(complete fulfilment of desire), enjoyed by a true 
whose mind may be compared to a calm and tranquil 
ocean. As such a state is obtained only by a very small 
number, the general belief prevails that the state of 
“ desirelessness ” is impossible to attain. Prom the Indian 
point of view, our activity has reference not only to 
‘ egoistic ’ (svdrtha), and ‘ altruistic ’ {pardrtha) motives, 
but may also be perfectly ‘ disinterested ’ (nishkdma). 
Such disinterestedness does not come from any inability 
to fulfil one’s desires but from a sense of complete realisa- 
tion of those desires that are worthy of being realised. 
Hence an dptahdrm is strictly speaking ahdma. 

Here I may make a general observation of the Indian 
standpoint. The desire for annihilating -desires will hardly 
appeal as genuine to any one who fails to realise the force 
of the Indian’s summum bonum as “ freedom from the 
bondage of this world ; freedom from its triple pain,” 
Such “ freedom from pain ” is liable to be misunderstood, 
and it has actually been so. However, it does mt advo- 
cate the flying away from the world’s battlefield, it does 
not induce to keep away from household life {grihmtha) ■ 
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fearing it to be an impediment to one’s freedom or self- 
realisation, it does not insist upon the renunciation of aU 
actions, and it does not imply any marching in the forest 
as a sine qu4 non of true freedom or mnkti, and. so on. 
Mukti cannot be secured by such-like procedures, since it 
IS no more than an internal change and must come from 
withitt : mere change of environment cannot bring about 
this internal transformation, which can be effected at 
home as well as in the forest, if proper training is not 
wanting. Now, the state “ desirelessness ” spoken of above 
is only the last stage in the evolution of mind — though 
most minds never attain to that stage, even anywhere 
near it — and the popular fallacy lies in taking the Imi 
stage as the stage. Such a position will naturally 

lead to a number of ludicrous actions an4 inconsistent 
ideas. Idealistic pessimism need not darken our life. Ifor 
instance, while conscious of the fact that the objective 
world is not ultimately real we still grant it an empirical 
reality and treat it as real for all practical purposes ; in 
such cases, as Berkeley has pointed out, we have to 
think with the learned and speak with the vulgar. The 
false interpretation that in order to achieve redemption 
we must cease all activity is emphatically denounced, and 
deprecated in such-like passages : 

Na karmanmn anarmnbhdn 
Naishkarmyani purushoshnute 
NaJii sanyasandd eva 
Sidclhim saniadhigaohohhati'^ 

(B. Gita ; 3. 4.) 

We can only check the strong tendency of false ideal- 
ism by emphasising, with Hegel and others, the empirical . 
character of desires. So far as the moral life goes, we 
must agree most willingly that our desires cannot be and 
must not be annihilated, since it is harmony or 
16 •. ' ■ 
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organisation, that constitutes our moral life. We should 
transform bad desires into good ones. But why must we 
stop there r Why must the process of thought be arrested 
at that point ? Let it rise higher till thought itself breaks 
down and intuition comes to tell us that strictly speaking, 
the moral life need not be taken to be ultimate. No 
doubt this life is a knot of the phenomenal and the 
noum'enalj of necessity and freedom, yet it is possible to 
feel the existence of a still higher stage, which is neither 
inferior to the moral life nor in contradiction to it, but is 
above it and beyond it —which, in the Avords of Dr. 
Bradley, is non-moral (by no means immoral). It is there 
that one attains what Hindu Philosophy calls Jivannmkti 
(redemption in this very life) ; it is there that desires are 
annihilated ; it is there that the sense of identity of the 
individual with the Absolute, or of the individual will 
with the Will-in-Nature becomes an accomplished fact, 
not a mere matter of words. It is, as Schleiermacher 
tells us, this merging of the individual self in the world 
which is the characteristic mark of an ideal stage of 
experience (in man), where religion blossoms forth into 
something above religion. Schleiermacher used the term 
‘ religion ’ in a rather confused manner, but it is just the 
idea of the “ something above re igion^ of religion as the 
comprehension of the oneness of self and the world that 
I am referring to. 

Thus the Hindu notion of ‘ true freedom ’ is the free- 
dom of a Yogi—y<r\io, in himself, appears to have con- 
quered the limitations of space and iime, to whom nothing 
is near or far, to whom time {trikdla : past, present and 
future) is an eternal ‘ Now,’ to whom the universe is, 
rather than becomes. It is in such freedom that the 
happiness of a Yogi consists. Hence, the very contents 
of the notion of happiness being different from Hindu 
standpoint Hegel’s criticism does not touch it. 
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I may now revert to Hegel and briefly • snm up his 
position : the universal best in its practical form is the 
well-being of the state. The good which is the substan- 
tial motive of the will is to be particularised. Therefore 
Hegel objects to the Good as an end, since it is too general. 
The good is the truth of the pai-ticular will, and the will 
is only what it does. Evil springs from the fact that we 
are made to grow. Perhaps it is the highest form of 
perfection, and the being who can grow is better than he 
who cannot. Man is essentially a being who moves from 
‘determination-from-without ’ to ‘self-determination.’ The 
natural will is a self-contradiction- In his natural state 
man is not good, since he is not free. He falls beneath 
morality then. He ought to be free, for that is his real 
nature. In short, the state is the representative of 
objective righteousness, of our true freedom, of “Sittlich- 
keit.’’ We are free individuals only so far as we enact 
the will of the state and accord with it. Everything is 
in movement, and even freedom is in movement; ie., it 
is not attained all of a sudden but we have to develop 
it out through Recht and Moralitdt. In the first we are 
in the sphere of obedience to external law ; in the second 
exists the opposition of the subjective and the objective, 
while in the last stage, vie., Sittliohkeit, a perfect harmony 
is restored ; tliough we obey a law, we no longer obey 
it like slaves but like free beings, the law is in no way 
dictated to us but is our own construction. 

Let us now consider for a moment the strictly moral 
problem of freedom. ^ As viewed in the light of Indian 
Philosophy, it seems at first to be far from clear. I may 
be excused if I do not offer now anything more than a few 
scrappy observations on the subject. Sanskrit texts on the 
point form a very extensive literature, and the various 
views set forth there are primd facie so clashing, that one 
is tempted at first to give up the inquiry in hopelessness. 
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Nevertlielessj I believe it is possible to arrive at certain 
definite conclusions from a patient and close investigation. 

First, let us turn to the well-known doctrine of Karvm, 
which is generally misunderstood. A correct knowledge 
of this doctrine promises to help us out of many of the 
difficulties involved in the problem of Freedom. The 
doctrine of karma seeks to account for man’s station 
iri life, his character and his destiny. It points out an 
inner relation l)etween all the acts which make up his 
life and to the position which is determined for him in 
this world. It looks upon our present life not as an 
isolated phenomenon but a§ intimately linked with the 
past and the future. That our present life is a stream of 
activity, and that we do perform ‘ deeds’ here is a fact that 
one can accept without hesitation. The question remains 
with regard to our past and future lives. Here comes 
in the theory of Karnm to declare that our present life 
is the outcome of our karma (dharma and adharma) 
performed in a previous life, and that the karma of this 
life is to determine our future also. That is to say, our 
station in the present life is determined by the past 
karma^ but possibilities are open to us to mould our 
destiny by means of our acts, good or bad. There are 
however, three kinds of karma : sanchita, prdrabdha 
and kriyam&na (or dgdmi). The first kind includes those 
acts which we have stored for us during many previous 
lives, a kind of reserve-fund to our credit.* The second 
includes those causes which operate before and immediately 
determine the existence as well as the happiness and 
misery of a particular being.® The last includes the cir- 
cumstances which the being under the control of prdrabdha 
produces and which are as it were added to the primaiy 
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sancMta to develop some day into In other 

words, the infinite potential, sancMta, of an individual, 
in its kinetiG form is prctmbdha, a,nd the working out 
of these capabilities under proper circumstances by 
adaptation is hriymndna,^ that which is being done by 
the individual for its own progress. Prarabdha ^Xid 
kriymidna are in fact the two forces whose resultant 
is the position of the individual at any given moment. 
So far as our being ig determined by harma there is 
‘necessity.’ But, as an Indian writer observes, this 
necessity carries with it no idea of pre-arranged sequence. 
It endows the organism with certain capabilities which 
must needs develop in a particular line, but it holds them 
capable of being modified in the struggle for life, by the 
laws of natural selection and adaptation. The individual 
inherits certain tendencies, but the adaptation is partly 
at least its own business. The being adapted to certain 
circumstances, which also may have their own inheritance, 
may be argued to be a result of the original inherited 
necessity, leaving no room for individual action. 

This chain of reasoning is bound to lodge ns in an 

argmientum ad infinitum, leading ultimately to the theory 
of Fatalism or“ Election.” It is here, therefore, that the 
splitting up of Jjarma into three kinds helps us out of the 
difficulty. If there were no /M-iyamdraa we should simply 
be like machines and our life should then be completely 
determined from without. But in fact we possess the 
power of adaptation and modification, consequently even 
by means of karma it is we who determine ourselves— in 
part at least. Complete self-determination may imply that 
in point of time we did exist in conjunction wdth our body 
before any sanehita-karma came into being. But this 
assumption would be fallacious, simply because, ex 
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hjipothesi our ])ody being in itself the embodiment (or 
result) of our karma, cannot be conceived to exist prior to 
karnuv. This however is the crux of the whole problem : 
our karma, presupposes the existence of a body {shartra), 
which in its turn, is held to be the outcome of karma. 
In other words, nobody can enter into existence without 
karma-, merit and demerit; and without a body karma 
cannot be performed — a logical see-saw ! 

How is this difficulty to be solved? The doctrine 
under discussion gives a simple answer by saying that 
karma is beginningless, as is the world itself. There are 
and will be endless cycles of creation and destruction. This 
assumption seems to be a necessity of thought. The seed 
is the cause of the sprout and the sprout is the cause of 
the seed. If the assumption of the an/iditva of the world 
does not appeal to us, still on the other hand bringing in 
of the notion of time is no less arbitrary. Well, then, 
we may not hold that there was any first creation. It 
may be argued then that if there were a first beginning 
of the world the Creator must be reproached with inequa- 
lity of dispensation and cruelty, since we find some people 
very happy, others very miserable, in others again an inter- 
mediate position and so on. The existence of suffering and 
moral evil must be reconciled with the nature of the Abso- 
lute. If there was no rational principle of differentiation 
guiding the Creator while first creating the world then such 
a Creator would be like one acting in a state of frenzy or 
madness. This consequence will hardly appeal to anybody. 
Hence we must suppose that the world is without a begin- 
ning, and whenever a new cycle of creation takes place the 
Creator is guided by karma (merit and demerit). He has 
been so guided from eternity. Hence, as Shankara says 
{cf. Ved^nta-Darshana, II. 1. 3A), the fact that the creation 
is ‘ unequal’ does not imply any fault for which the Lord 
is to blame, The Lord’s position is aualogpus to that of a 
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cloud,' which gives raio. For, as the cloud is the common 
cause of the production of rice, barley and other plants, 
while the difference between the various species is due to 
the various potentialities lying bidden in the respective 
seeds, so the Creator is the common cause of the creation 
of gods, men, etc., while the differences between these 
classes of beings are due to the different merit belonging 
to the individual souls. Hence the Creator cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and cruelty. 

This argument of Shankara appeals to me as very 
cogent. We are driven-by a necessity of thought to assume 
that the world is without a beginning. Whatever theory 
is substituted for that of karnia, some such difficulty is 
sure to arise. 

I need not enter into the consequences of the doctrine 
of karma. One thing is evident : it teaches us to be perfectly 
happy with our lot, since it is a kind of self-imposition, 
and creates in our mind a sense of satisfaction, contentment 
and resignation. To be sure, we are not mere tools in the 
hands of Destiny, but to a great extent we are creators 
of our own destiny. We are free, but our freedom does 
not imply lawlessness’ or ‘caprice’ ; it only means our power 
of choice and adaptation within certain limits. The doctrine 
of karma is a cardinal element, not only of Brdhmanism 
but of Buddhism as well. Buddha refers to karma as the 
cause of inequality in the world, giving many happy illus- 
trations, one of the typical ones being the inequality of 
trees due to a difference in the seed, which is compared to 
karma. Buddha has said : — “ All beings, 0 youth, have 
karma as their portion, they are heirs of their karma, 
they are sprung from karma ', their karma is their kinsman ; 
their karma is their refuge ; karma allots beings to mean- 
ness or greatness.” 
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Tt may still be objected that the doctrine seems to leave 
no room for “freedom.” I believe, however, that there 
has been a good deal of war on mere words: Freedom, 
Necessity, Liberty, Determinism, etc. A little careful 
thought will at once convince us of the futility of such war. 
Freedom does not mean absolute indeterminism, but only 
a particular kind of determinimn, vis., self-determination 
‘ I am free ’ means that I am determined from loithin 
by my own spontaneous will. It must not, however, be 
supposed that in an act of choice I am exercising ray ‘ liberty 
of indifference.’ M r.^ Bertrand Russell rightly says ^ ■ 
When several alternative actions present themselves it is 
certain that we can both do which we choose and choose 
which we will. In this sense all the alternatives are possible. 
What determinism maintains is, that our will to choose 
this or that alternative is the effect of antecedents, but this 
does not prevent our will from itself being a calise of other 
effects. And the sense in which different decisions are 
possible seems sufl&oient to distinguish some actions as 
right and some as wrong, some as moral and some as 
immoral. Thus also the sense of responsibility is not 
destroyed by such determinism. We are not exactly in the 
position of the mad man, who escapes blame for doing a 
crime, partly because he could not judge rightly as to 
consequences but partly also because we feel he could 
not have done otherwise. The question of choice really 
decides as to praise and blame. The madman did not 
choose between different courses, but was impelled by 
a blind impulse. We attribute responsibility then, where 
a man, having to exercise choice has chosen wrongly ; 
and this sense of praise or blame is not destroyed by 
determinism. 

It is interesting to note how far Mr. RuSselTs views fit 
in with the theory of karma. The inner necessity which 

^ “ PhilosopMcal Essay jip. SY-SS. 
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is common to both must always be distinguished from the 
two kinds of necessity external to Patalism of 

Islam, and Predestination or Election-Theory of Chris- 
tianity as commonly understood, both of which being 
theories oi final causes are untenable. The doctrine of 
harma is a theory of efficient causes. 

Turning to the Ad vaita- Vedanta, we find that its atti- 
tude towards the problem of fi*eedom is similar to that of 
Kant, whose frigidly rationalistic speculation seems to fall 
in with the ‘temper’ of the Vedantists. An important 
distinction is drawn before any explanation of the problem 
is attempted, and the distinction itself serves a clue to the 
explanation. This distinction is between two aspects of 
reality, namely, param&rthiha and mjamhdrika. These 
are exactly identical with Kant’s transcendental and 
empirical. I take it that both Shankara and Kant have 
attempted to solve the problem of freedom pragmatically — 
I mean their method is pragmatic. There is no absolute, 
rigid and stereotyped answer to the question “ Am I free ? ” 
The answer depends upon the meaning of “ I.” The self 
has two principal aspects, the ndumenal and the phenome- 
nal. The answer to the question at issue will vary accord- 
ing as we mean by the “ I ” the noumenal or the pheno- 
menal self. In its noumenal aspect the self is free and its 
freedom is transcendental, but its active manifestations 
being phenomenal are necessarily determined. Man is free 
as ‘ canaa nomnenonl The two aspects spoken of above 
are no more than aspects, consequently the self remains 
one undivided whole,^ Look at the self in its true aspect 
(nirguna-amsthd) the self free from any upddhis, it is free 
in its spontaneity ; look at the self as phenomenal, the 
self with upddhis, it is ‘ not free.’ That Jcarma is performed 
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by tbe phenomenal self is self-evident, as without a body 
(sharira) no karma can be performed, and body is itself 
an updclU, a limitation. We sum up, after Deussen, 
the position of Kan t-Schopenhauer Idealism, which is 
identical so far with the standpoint of Shankara : 

1. All that belongs to the phenomenal world lies in 
the bonds of space (desha), time (kdla) and causality 
(Mramtd); 'dm Ding-an-dch’ as Will is, on the other 
hand, free from these intellectual forms in which the world 
is built up. 

2. If I look outwards, I see everything through the 
medium of space, time and causality. If I look ivithin, 
I perceive, under certain restrictions, that which exists 
independently of these forms— the Will as ‘ Being-in-itself,’ 
beyond which there is no being. 

3. If I look outwards at my deeds, I see that they 
all, being necessitated by motives, must without exception 
be as they are and not otherwise. If I look inwards I 
find myself free and equally capable of willing an action 
or its opposite. In this consciousness of freedom is rooted 
the sense of responsibility for what I do or leave undone. 
This is particularly important when we discuss the problem 
on general grounds only. And I believe that pragmati- 
cally too this consciousness of freedom has a peculiar 
value. I cannot get over this fact. To me such con- 
sciousness is ultimate. The test of ‘ workability ’ can also 
be advantageously applied, as such consciousness works 
out for my good, making me morally responsible for what 
Ido. 

11 ' 

m ^ i 

Ashtavahra-Qita, 
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The identity of the self, though easy to speak of, is 
most difficult to hQ realised. The greatest delusion rests 
in the idea that the individual self, the Jiva, is different 
in its very nature from the universal self. Brahman. ’Ixxxb 
freedom, as Indian thought declares, cannot be attained 
without realising the essential unity of one’s “ self ” with 
the spiritual principle in Nature. The state in which 
such realisation has taken effect is called Jinannmhti. In 
other words true freedom is self-realisation. Even on 
attaining such freedom, prdrahdJia-lcarma will continue 
running its course,^ without its consequences affecting 
the individual, and no new and fresh ‘ Karma ’ will be 
created in these circumstances, as that performed in 
such state of pure passionlessness will be barren and will 
not bear its fruit, just as a baked seed sowed in the 
ground never sprouts. In that state the individual may 
be said to have transcended the territory of ‘ morality ’ 
and become non-moral or supra-moral (not wimoraV). 
This point has already been referred to. 

Looking at the problem of freedom on general grounds 
we must always distinguish the two questions ; (i^Am I 
free to do what I will ? and (ii) Am I free to will what I 
do'^ This distinction was brought out by Voltaire and 
Robinet also. It is, however, the latter form of the ques- 
tion that we have to discuss ; Can I will otherwise than I 
do? This sums up all forms of 'formal’ freedom. Is my 
volition predetermined? Having done a certain thing I 
can always form a detached picture of myself as having 
done something else. In this sense we can always do 
otherwise than what we actually do. But it does not 
follow that this detached image could ever have been 
realised in the system of things. However intelligent the 
detached picture be in itself yet it is not possible as a fact 
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unless it is a factor in the complete picture of the whole 
universe. My ability to form such a cletaohed picture 
does not prove anything, because even then it would still 
be open to a more enlightened consciousness to prove that 
I was mistaken. ■ The question is not “What am I con- 
scious of ? but “ What have I a right to be conscious of ?” 
The argument from direct consciousness often confuses the 
issue ujPuWg mte with the issue u parte post. It makes 
certain statements about both situations which are true of 
only one of them. But, as already pointed out, this 
argument from direct consciousness possesses a very 
high value pragmatically, and it is chiefly on this ground 
that our moral obligations can be explained. 

The concluding remarks of Br. Ward in his admirable 
chapter on “ freedom and Foreknowledge are relevant 
to our discussion. He thus speaks of the Pluralist’s via- 
media : 

^ “ All is not decreed : the world is not ereatesd like a 

symphony. Again, all possibilities are not left open : the 
many have not severally unlimited freedom, that ‘ freedom 
of indifference ’ which is indistinguishable from chance. 
God’s creatures are creators, the pluralist maintains; 
their nature is partly his doing, partly their own : he 
assigns the talents, they use or misuse them. Not every- 
thing that is possible is possible to any, yet some initiative 
is open to every one : none are left with no talent at all. The 
total possibilities then, however far back we go, are fixed ; 
but. within these, contingencies, however far forward we 
go, are open.” 

Before I refer in particular to Bergson’s views on the 
problem of freedom I might make a general observation. 
The central conception of Monsieur Bergson’s philosophy 
is Video de changement, and that was the title of the' 
lectures he delivered at Oxford in 1911. He overturns 

' Cj, Ward—** The Realiiii Biida, or Pluralism and Theism (C4ift*ord Lectures.) 
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the conception of teleological evolution held by Idealists 
of the 19th century. He fights most vigorously against 
the conception of life as a sort of organisation. 

Organisation is to him a, limiff organisation, and instead 
of the pattern determining the process it is the process 
that determines the patern. The self never stops “ rolling” 
or “growing,” and it is only by an imaginary arrest of the 
process that we can even say “ it is ” at any given moment. 
Life is ceaseless creation. He says a good deal afresh, yet we 
look in vain for a complete coherent system of his philo- 
sophy, which seems to he still in the making. He may 
perhaps develop the ethical and religious side of his 
philosophy in the course of lectures he is now delivering 
in America. 

Bergson’s system — so far as it is a system at all — may 
be called on the whole ‘a revival of Hegelianism.’ In 
his conception of change — keeping apart differences in 
details — he is repeating Hegel without Hegel’s obscurities 
of dialectic and language. lu Hegel too thought finds 
its solution in eoolution. By means of a circular process 
it is in ceaseless change — in eternal flux. We cannot 
arrest it at any point. The moment we attempt to do 
so, we land ourselves in contradictions. Thought and 
being are identical. It is not correct to say that being 
is in evolution, because that would create a dualism. 
Being is evolution itself — that is the fundamental idea of 
Hegel’s absolutism. Beality is kinetic, not static. Its 
mode of being is not immobility but movement, change, 
evolution. On some details, however, Hegel and Bergson 
stand at opposite poles of thought. In Hegel, the func- 
tion of thought is to comprehend the real since thought 
and being are identical : not only the real is the rational 
but the rational alone is the real. In Bergson we have 
just the opposite conception : thought can by no means 
comprehend reality ; thought only distorts reality and gives 
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US -a, false picture oi reality. It subjects us to countless 
illusions; represents one flowing continuous reality as 
a heap of chopped up moulds or bits, as composed of a 
number of isolated events; turns tmiexrAiO space ^ and leads 
us astray in many other ways. It is only by IntwUion 
that we know what reality is. And in order to reach the 
court of Intuition we must necessarily transcend the 
court of concepts. This is however one of the most 
fundamental thoughts of Bergson, and it is this mysticism 
of his philosophy that has so much in common with what 
the Vedanta has to say on the relation of Thought and 
Reality. It is there that his philosophy will particularly 
appeal to the Indian mind. 

Let us now revert to our problem. How does 
Bergson answer the question : “ Are we free ” ? Before 
proceeding to answer this question, he inveighs against 
the manner in which the problem of freedom is 
stated in its current form. The very problem in that 
form is said to be inadmissible. This is discussed by 
him while formulating his conception of ‘liberty’ 
towards the end of the chapter, ‘ De V organisation 
des Mats de conscience : la liberld ” of his well-known 
book, originally called the “ JBssai siir les donndes 
inmHiates de la conscience.^' I may here quote only 
the last paragraph : — 

: “ Bn risumS, to%de demande d' eclair cissement, en cc 
qui concerne la liherU, revient sans qu'on s'en doute a la 
question suimnte : “ le temps peut-il se representer adS- 
quatemenf par de Vespaoe ?" — A qmi nous repo-ndons'. 
oni, s’il s’agit du temps 4couU ; non, si vous parlez du 
temps qui s'ecoule. Or Vacte libre le groduit dans le 
temps qui s'ecoule, et non pas dans le temps houle. La 
liberte est done unfait, et, parmi les fails que Von con- 
state il n' en est pas de plus Glair. Toutes les difficulUs 
du proUhne, et le probUme lui-rnfme, naissent de ce 
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qtt'onveut tronver a la dm'Se les mimes uUriha^ qiia 
feiendue^ interpriter une sttcoession par une simultaneity, 
ei Tendre I'idee de liberti dans une langue ou elle est 
eAndemm.ent infradidsible.’’ 

Bergson thus contends that the problem is, in its 
current form, inadmissible, since it is due to an illusion 
under which we turn time into space, i.e., represent time 
symbolically. Real time is ‘ V and is not mere 
succession but an eternal rioio in which all reality is 
moving and changing. Existence in time is life. Life, 
like consciousness, is a quality (not a quantity), and 
cannot be measured, consequently the traditional pro- 
blem of determinism disappears, and free will is seen to 
be the creative-power of the individual. 

Bergson’s answer to the question : “ Are we free ?” is — 
“We are free in so far m really create."' Dr. H. 
Wildon Carr thus sums up this answer in his most admi- 
rable monogram on “ Bergson : The Philosophy of Change."" 
“ Free-will is the power of free creative action, not the 
liberty of choice. It is the very nature of our lives as 
individual wholes, the expression of the individuality of 
Life. On the intellectual view we are all determined 
and there is no place for freedom in the world as physical 
science presents it, but that view is false, according to 
Bergson. Life itself we know only in intuUiort, it is a 
becoming in which there is no repetition, in which there- 
fore prediction is impossible, for it is continual new 
creation. Each action looked at individually is pre- 
determined, since it must be explained by its conditions. 
Hence from this standpoint there is no escape from the 
determinist’s positions. But what is true of the parts 
viewed as parts is not necessarily true of the whole. 
“ And so it may be that when we regard our action as a 
chain of complementary parts’ linked together, each ac- 
tion so viewed is rigidly conditioned, yet when we regard 
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our whole life as one and indivisible, it may he free. We 
are free when our acts spring from our whole personality, 
when they express that personality. These acts are not 
unconditioned, but the conditions are not external, but in 
our character, which is ourselves.” 

I am afraid I have already gone beyond the limits of 
this paper. I shall therefore, only state a few bare 
points, without amplifying them, in criticism of Berg- 
son’s doctrine of freedom. 

1. In the first place, there is nothing new in his 
definition of free-will as the power of free creative action 
distinguished from the liberty of choice. In fact we 
know that “ will ” is the mark of our individuality and 
personality, and Idealists generally agree that “ will ” 
and “freedom” are synonymous terms. 

2. “ We are free in so far as we create.’^ There is 

no difficulty in accepting this proposition. We have, in 
fact, deduced the same position while discussing the 
doctrine of karma. Under that discussion it was easy to 
see the meaning of “ in so far asf since we are not 
wholly free but in part. But one might ask, when Berg- 
son conceives life as creative evolution he implies that 
we always create, hence there is hardly any particular 
significance in expressions like : in so far as we 

create.” 

3. There is no- repetition in our life, hence prediction 
is impossible. I ask : “ Is that a fact ?” Is not prediction 
possible to some extent ? Does not the possibility of 
predicting phenomena like the eclipse of the Sun and the 
Moon imply the existence of some sort of eternal laics ? 
And may it not be that given all the conditions in which 
I find myself now, my future could be predicted with 
some exactness ? If however, no prediction is possible, 
then are the laws governing the physical universe to be 
also regarded as changing etery moment ? And if there is 
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really nothing but change^ what will be our philosophy of 
Religion : how shall we conceive God, etc ? Surely the 
assumption ot elan vitale, a vital or push driving 

forward the development of life is no more than a mere 
postulate. 

4. We are free when our acts spring from the ijohole 
of our personality. But, I may ask, is it not a psycholo- 
gical certainty that each of our acts is the expression 
of the whole of our personality ? This is the basal 
principle of the modern movement of Pragmatism, and 
it seems to be correct. Well, then, we might ask 
the Philosopher; are there any acts in the normal 
state of our mental life in which our whole personality 
does not shoot forth ? 

6. Life may certainly be conceived as “ ceaseless flow ” 
and “ eternal creation ” but Avhen we take direct intuition 
as our unerring guide, we expect to be informed as to 
where all this flow is leading. Bergson would not grant 
any eternal or immutable goal towards which the tremen- 
dous activity of the elanvitale is merging. Is this activity 
then to be regarded as aimless? The postulate of a blind 
impetus does hardly thi'ow any light on the question of 
the origin of life or the origin of the world, and now we 
see that we are told nothing definite as to the end of the 
whole creation! A. creation with no definite origin 
and with no nameable goal or ideal! What is mere 
creation ? What does Bergson exactly mean by creative 
evolution? I might observe that Bergson’s evolution is 
neither evolution, since it does not evolve any ideal, 
nor creative, since creation is always of something 
determined : mere blind impulsive creation is more or 
less a contradiction ! 

Bergson’s solution of the problem of freedom has 
hardly anything new in it, and that which is new, though 
put in a most fascinating and charming style, fails to 
18 
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appeal as sound to many students of philosophy. It is 
difficult to believe that the problem of freedom will ever 
cease to be a problem. No last word has yet been spoken 
on it, and the only satisfactory solution lies in taking 
up the pragmatic attitude, as has already been hinted 

above. 


The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics. 


BY 

Stjsilktjmab, Maitea, M.A. 

I propose to consider in this paper the Moral Standards 
of the Hindus in the light of comparative ethics and 
comparative philosophy. My treatment will be philo- 
sophical rather than historical and I shall deal merely 
with the ethical aspect of the question leaving aside for 
the present the psychological and epistemological issues 
involved which I reserve for a separate treatment. I may 
mention here however that these two aspects of the 
question were clearly distinguished by the Hindus as 
is shown by the w^ay in w'hich they distinguished the 
question of the Svarupa or nature of right and wrong 
from that of its Praraana or means of knowing it. 
Thus Pdrthasdrathimishra in the ■' Nyayaratndkara ” in 
discussing the question of dharniMharma or right and 
wrong, observes : with reference to dharmddharma, right 
and wrong, there are two kinds of doubt (viprapatti) 
which arise in the mind of the inquirer, viz., (1) as to what 
constitutes the Pramdna, the proper means of knowing 
right and wrong, and (2) as to what constitutes the 
Svarupa, the nature, standard or criterion of right and 
wrong. (Kim pramdnako Dharmah, kim svarupah iti.) 

As I have already stated I shall not deal with the first 
question in this paper which I reserve for a separate 
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treatment. As regards the standards themselves I propose 
to consider them in the following order : — 

I. The Standard as Custom and Tradition. 

II. Ihe Standard as a Social Category. 

III. The Standard as an End. 

IV. The Standard as Law. 

I shall endeavour to give a correct rendering of authentic 
texts in the first instance, hut it will not always be 
possible to abide by the strict limits of a mere translation 
of passages which I consider to be of little use for my 
purpose. I shall therefore reserve to myself the freedom 
and latitude which an interpretation of the spirit as 
distinguished from the mere letter necessarily implies 
though 1 shall avoid making any extravagant and un- 
founded claims on such grounds. 

L The Standaui) as TRAnmoN (Loka-Upauesha) and 
AS Consensus (Lokaprasiddhi). 

In the “Nyayamanjari” in discussing the moral 
standards Jayanta Bhat'a refers to Loka-Upadeslia, Tradi- 
tion and Lokaprasiddhi, consensus as the criteria of right 
and wrong. Loka-Upadesha, Tradition, is the standard 
according to those who hold that morality consists in the 
long-standing customs and usages that obiain amongst 
peoples. It thus differs from Loka-prasiddhi, consensus 
which is the standard according to those who insist on 
universal agreement of belief in the ascertainment of 
right and wrong. A distinction is thus made between 
tradition and consensus, the assumption being that as 
there are conflicting traditions obtaining amongst different 
peoples there cannot be anything certain or fixed in them 
to ensure their universal validity as the standard of rig^it 
and wrong. ' Hence it is not enduring or long-standing 
customs that constitute the criteria of morality, but 
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customs that are universally accepted as authoritative, i.e., 
in respect of which there is consensus or universal agrees 
ment of belief. 

In respect of consensus however there has been 
considerable divergence of views as to its ultimate 
character as a moral standard. Thus some have held 
consensus itself io be the test of right and wrong, while 
others have tried to resolve it into something more ultimate 
such as well-being and ill-being. Thus 

{a) Some hold that consensus as a standard is only 
secondary and deidvative. The real standard is well-being 
(upakara) and ill-being (apakara), and consensus or 
universal acceptance is the standard only as being condu- 
cive to this well-being and ill-being. 

(Jb) Some again think that the ultimate standard into 
which consensus is to be resolved is not mere happiness or 
unhappiness in the psychological sense but includes also the 
biological criteria of anugraha, organic well-being or 
increase of life and pirhd, organic ill-being or decrease of life. 

{c) Others think that there is a specific revelatio' 
behind consensus, the revelation of the Moral Law as 
produced by Shastra or Scripture. Consensus is based on 
this revelation and derives its authority from the latter. 

{d) Others again think that consensus is not secondary 
or derivative as the standard of morality but is authorita- 
tive in itself and independently of any extraneous support. 

II, The Standard as a Social Category. 

The Standard as Social Good including Lokasthiti or 
maintenance of the Social Equilibrium and LoJea-siddhi 
or Realisation of the Social End. 

In the preceding section we considered the moral 
standard regarded as Tradition and Custom. It was 
assumed that established usage of long standing has an 
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authority iii itself which validates its acceptance as the 
standard of right and wrong in the moral life. There is 
however no appeal to social good as the ultimate criterion 
of the validity of custom though such reference may be 
indirectly implied. There are others however who insist 
on this test of social utility as the essential factor in the 
determination of right and wrong so that custom, tradi- 
tion, etc., are authoritative only in a secondary sense as 
being resolvable into this ultimate test of social good. 
Thus the “ Nyayamanjari ” notices also the following 
conceptions of the moral standard, mz. — (1) the standard 
as ioAa-sf Mi or maintenance of the social equilibrium, 
and (2) the standard as Loka-siddhi or realisation of the 
social good. 

It is to be seen that the conception of Loka-sthiti or 
social stability is more compatible with moral order than 
moral progress while that of Loka-siddhi, i.e., realisation 
of the social end or purpose provides both, foi' order and 
progress. It is also to be noted that the standard of 
Lokasthiti or social stability implies a relativism in the 
moral life which impah’s its authority by depriving it of 
its absoluteness and necessity. 

This relativism in the conception of Lokasthiti is very 
clearly brought out by A'ryadeva in the Chatuhsatikd. It 
is pointed out that there being nothing durable or immut- 
able in popular morality, it hardly inspires confidence in 
men’s minds. (Anavasthitatvat laukikasya dharraasya, 
tatr^tha na jydyasi). Why ? Because as righteousness 
(Dharma) is nothing but what maintains social stability, 
the social life is evidently superior to morality and 
determines the nature of the latter. Thus whatever is 
laid down by society for the regulation of family ties and 
relationships and of citizenship within specific territorial 
zones, e.g., what is laid down in regard to marriage and 
the like, is'regarded as constituting morality. Morality 
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and immorality are thus socifxl eouTentions varying from 
zone to zone and age to age. There is therefore nothing 
constant or eternal in righteousness, nothing that is fixed 
immutably by Nature, morality being merely a means 
of social conservation, the content of which must vary 
according to the changing circumstances, conditions and 
organisation of the society which is to be conserved. 

Ya yd lokasthiti-stdm-stdm dharmah samanuvartate 
Dharmadapi tato loko valavaniva drishyate. 

Loko hi yam yam sthitim vyavasthdpayati desha- 
kulagotracharavyavasthayd kanydddnodvdhanddikam 
tdm tarn dharmah -samanuvartate. Tasydh tasydh 
sthiteh dharmah iti prasiddhigamandt. Na cha 
eshah svahhdvah vyavasthitasya nydyo yujyatd, 
yat deshakdlabhedayoh anyathdtvdt anyathd syat. 

On account of this relativism in the conception of 
Lokasthiti, the Mahdnirvdntantra recommends Loka- 
Shreya, the social good as the moral standard as distin- 
guished from Loka-Sthiti or social stability. An attempt 
is thus made not only to get beyond the limitations 
of communal and regional morality but also to provide 
for moral progress besides moral order. 

N.B . — It is to be noted that the conception of Loka-Sthiti appears 
also in the Mah^bharat but there it is interpreted as Lokapalana, 
preservation of living beings and not as mere social stability, i.e., 
Sthiti, stability in the Mahdbhdrat is interpreted to mean ptllana or 
rakshana, preservation. 

III. Standard as an End. 

The Standard, as Sukha or Pleasure. 

The hedonistic standard of pleasure also occupies an 
important place in the ethics of the Hind as. It is the 
Chdrvdkas that are credited with this sensualistic standard 
of pleasure as the guiding principle in morality. The 
Chdrvaka motto of life is : live for pleasure as you can. 
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and even if life is a blend of pleasure and pain the wise 
man should so regulate his life as to enjoy the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of unayoidable pain. It 
is sheer folly to forego pleasure because it is mixed up 
with pain just as it is folly to give up eating fish to escape 
the trouble of removing the scales and fish-bones, or to 
give up cooking the meal to escape the annoyance of 
beggars infesting and disturbing us. On the contrary we 
should be reconciled to life as it is and should endeavour 
to curtail our suffering as much as possible. This is true 
morality which consists in so regulating life as to make 
it yield the maximum of pleasure. Similarly immorality 
consists in unnecessarily increasing the amount of avoid- 
able suffering or pain. Hence rightness and wrongness 
are to be determined by reference to upakdra, well-being 
and apakdra, ill-being, i.e., by egoistic pleasure or happi- 
ness and egoistic pain or suffering, and as the body as 
consisting of the elementary particles of matter is all that 
we mean by the self, soul or spirit, it is the bodily or 
sensual pleasures that count, and it is only the fools that 
sacrifice physical pleasures in anticipation of supersen- 
suous pleasures to come in a future life. In fact there 
is no future life, the soul perishing with the disintegration 
of the body so that the wisely-regulated life is that which 
has made the most of this life so as to make it yield the 
maximum of pleasure. It is necessary therefore to live 
prudentially so as to increase our happiness and reduce 
our suffering in this life, and it is even proper to purchase 
the pleasures of life by incurring debts, and other similar 
means. (IJnam kritvd gh{tam pivdt.) 

It is to be seen that the Chdrvdka hedonism is gross 
and sehsualistic as well as egoistic. It is the happiness of 
the self that counts in the last resort and a prudential and 
tactful regard for others with a view to self-gratification 
is the only form of altruism that is recommended as 
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rational and proper. Similarly any discrimination between 
sensual and refined pleasures in view of (qualitative 
superiority is condemned as foolish. 

N.B . — It is doubtful however whether the Ch^rvdkas really 
preached this gross hedonism which has been ascribed to them. The 
slokas ascribed to Vrihaspati or some other Cbarvaka teacher may 
be nothing but a caricature of their doctrine by their opponentsj or 
else they may be only exaggerated tirades of some Charvaka contro- 
versialist against the conventional teaching then current. As a 
matter of fact we hear of different classes of Chstrvakas such 
as the Sushikshita or refined Charvdkas and the Dhurta or the 
clever Charvdkas besides the usual run of the Lokayatikas. They 
must have represented different grades of refinement in hedonism 
in their ethical teaching just as they are actually reported to have 
taught materialism, naturalism and scepticism in their metaphysical 
and psychological doctrines. 

Some criticism of the Chdrvdha Sedonism. 

The Chdrvdka sensualism has been criticised by all 
the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy. The Nyaya, 
the Sankhya, the Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta 
systems are all at great pains to refute the dangerous 
creed of these free-thinkers. Thus Kumdrila in the Sloka- 
Vdrtika criticising the pleasure-theory, observes : — 

If rightness of conduct follows fi'om well-being and 
wrongness from the opposite, how can contemplation be 
an act of merit or drinking be an act of demerit ? 
(Anugrahdt cha dharmatvam pirhatashchapyadharmatd, 
vadato japa-siddhddipdnddau nobhayam bhavdt— Sloka- 
Vdrtika, second Adhydya). Or take the case of the 
dissolute rake. His sensualism may cause some little 
pain in the nature of compunction of conscience, but this 
is more than compensated by the intensity of the 
sensual pleasures he enjoys. Hence with the pleasure- 
theory as the standard df rectitude, the sensualist must be 
considered to be acquirii^ considerable merit by indulging 
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in his sensualism (Kroshato hridayenApi guruddm- 
bhigdmindm, bhuydndharmah prasajyeta bhuyasi hiupA- 
kdrM). 

The above is a refutation of the pleasure theory on the 
ground of the comparative feebleness of the pleasure in 
virtuous or meritorious actions and its superior intensity 
and strength in wicked and immoral actions. Others 
again refute the Charvdkas by dilating on the transitori- 
ness of pleasures and their impurity on account of thbir 
being mixed up with pain. 

Thus Vijndnabhikshu in his commentary on the 
Sdnkhyasutras condemns indiscriminate seeking of em- 
pirical pleasure as incapable of bringing lasting satisfaction 
to the individual. There is no lasting relief from the 
possession of wealth and other worldly advantages, for 
these are liable to perish or to exhaust themselves in the 
course of time and with the loss of these there is a 
recurrence of the pain. (Laukikdt upaydt dhanddeh 
atyantadukkha-nivritti-siddhirndsti. Kutah ? Dhanddind 
duhkhd nivrittd pashchdt dhanddikshayd punarapi 
duhkhdnuvrittidarshanat — Vijndnabhikshu.) 

It cannot be denied that these material advantages 
bring some kind of relief, but it is neither absolute nor 
lasting relief, the pain recurring after an interval like 
hunger which recurs sometime after appeasement. More- 
over the relief which is thus earned by empirical means 
is like that of the elephant wallowing in the mud: just 
as the latter obtains relief against its bruised skin by 
soiling itself so does the person seeking relief from suffering 
through worldly gain and material advantages. (Drishta- 
sadhanajanyaydm dukha-nivrittdvatyantapurushdrthatva- 
mdva ndsti, yathdkathanchit purushdrthatvam tvas- 
tydva. Kutah ? Prdtyahikasya kshuddukhasya nirdkara- 
navaddva tena dhanddind duhkha-nirakaranasya chestandt. 
Atah dhanddyarjand . pravrittirupapadyate j ,iti bhdvah. 
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this kind of relief earned by empirical 
means does not essentially differ from suifering. Why ? 
Because there is no cessation of 'ill kinds of suffering 
thereby. Again, even where these worldly means are 
effectual in giving satisfaction they implicate their 
possessor in sin because of the deprivation of others’ 
claims. Lastly there is also pain in the effort which it is 
necessary to put forth for the acquisition of these 
advantages. (Sarvaduhkheshu drishtasadhanaih prati- 
kdrdsambhavat. Yatrapi sambhavastatrapi prati-grahap^,- 
pMyuttha-duhkhavashyakatvaradha. Sambhav4api drish- 
topdyanant ariy ak Miduh k ha-sam parkavashy ambha vdt — 
Vijndnabhikshu) . 

It is to be seen that this is also the refrain of the 
Shankarites in their criticism of the Chdrvdka Hedonism. 
In the Gita it is also pointed out that desire is insatiable 
because it grows by indulgence and hence there is no end 
to desiring and the consequent strife, pain and disappoint- 
ment in the pursuit of pleasure (Schopenhauer). 

The question why pleasure is to be shunned like pain 
is also elaborately discussed by the Naiydyikas. 

Thus Udyotkara in the NyayarVdrtika in defining the 
highest ideal of life as duhkhena dtyantika viyogah, i.e., 
complete and absolute freedom from suffering, points out 
that there are altogether three views as to the relation 
between pleasure or happiness and pain or suffering : — 

(1) It might be supposed that whatever is, is of the 
jaature of pain : pleasure or happiness as a positive experi- 
ence does not exist. (Sarvam svarupatah duhkhani : 
sukham svarupatah nasti). This is the Buddhist view — a 
form of ontological pessimism which follows as a corol- 
lary from their doctrine of Universal Impermanence. 
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Udyotkara rejects this view because experience contra- 
dicts it (pratvaksliavirodhat). 

(2) It might be supposed that our so-called pleasures 
are only subtle forms of pain (Duhkhavikalpa), that 
happiness as an original positive experience, does not 
exist (svarupatah sukham nasti). Udyotkara rejects 
this view (1) on the psycholoc/ioal ground that it is incom- 
patible with tlie two- fold I'eaction of the will (pravritti) 
viz., as pursuit of the good and as avoidance of the evil, 
which supposes the existence of both pleasure and pain as 
original and positive experiences : and (2) on the 
moral ground that the purpose of righteousness (dharma) 
will be frustrated if pleasure or happiness did not exist as 
a positive experience (happiness being the moral fruition 
or reward of righteousness). 

(3) It might be supposed that pleasure exists as an 
original positive experience (svarupatah sukham asti) 
just as pain, for it is so experienced hy every individual 
(pratit^h), but there is m pure pleasure or happiness, i.e., 
pleasure unmixed with pain, Udyotkara accepts this 
view. According to him pleasure exists just as pain, but 
they are samanopalabhya, mixed up or involved in one 
and the same experience. Hence there is abindbhdva, 
inseparableness of pleasure and pain, and this relativity 
of pleasure-pain consists in their — 

(а) Samdna-nimittata, being produced by the same 
cause so' that the causes that produce pleasure also produce 
pain (ydnieva sukhasadhandni tinieva duhkhasddhandni). 

(б) Saradno-ddhdratd, having the same ddhdra, sub- 
strate or locus so that the consciousness regarded as’ the 
locus or' dshraya of pleasure is also the locus, ddhdra or 
dshray a of pain (yatra sukham tatra duhkham). ' ’ ' 

(c) Samdnop|alabhyatds being experienced by one and 
the same expierichb^ sd thMt the experiencer (here the 
manas, niiid ^spedit^y) of pleasure must also he . an 
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experiencer of pain (yena sukham upalabhyat4 tena 
duhkhamapi). 

Hence Udyotkara concludes, vivekahdna or judicious 
selection of pleasure (as the Charvdlca recommends) by 
sifting it from pain with which it is mixed up, is impos- 
sible. Therefore if pain is to be shunned, the wise man 
must be pi’epared to give up happiness along with it. 
Not that there is no happiness as a psychological reality, 
only it does not exist unmixed with pain and should be 
treated as pain for pui’poses of ethical discipline. This is 
ethical pessimism as distinguished from the ontological 
pessimism of the Buddhists. Pain and evil are not con- 
stitutive principles of experience as the Buddhists think: 
on the contrary the psychological reality of pleasure is a 
matter of immediate experience, only it should be treated 
as pain by the wise man because of its inseparableness 
from the latter. 

The Standard m Atma-Santosh, Self-Satisfaction and 

Atma-Labha, Self- Attainment or Self-Realisation. 

In this section we shall consider Transcendental 
Satisfaction as the moral standard as distinguished from 
empirical pleasure which is the Chdrvdka view, ie., we 
shall consider the standard regarded as the Shreyah or 
Good as distinguished from the Preyah, the merely 
attractive, tempting or pleasant. It is to be seen that 
this conception of Transcendental Bliss is a necessary 
supplement to the negative criticism of the Ohdrvaka 
Hedonism without which the latter would continue to 
hold its sway over the mind in spite of the pain and evil 
which it may bring with it. 

• This conception of Transcendental Bliss occurs not only 
in the XJpanishads, but it is also to be found in Mann 
and Shaukara. Thus in i the Dpanisbads a distinction 
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is made between shreyah ov what is intrinsically 
excellent and good for the individual, and preyah or 
what is merely pleasant. Shreya, the Good consists in 
Atma-Santosh, self-contentment and satisfaction, while 
Preya, the pleasant is connected with vishaya-sukha or 
empirical pleasure. Every other pleasure is a reflection 
of Atma-priti or Bliss that characterises the self, and 
hence Atma-priti is the highest good and the standard 
of all good and evil. In fact whatever is done is done with 
a view to Atma-priti or self satisfaction, and it is this 
Atma-kama or love of the self, says the Vrihaddranyaka 
Upanishad, that reflects itself into all other forms 
of Kdmana, attraction or desire. Thus the husband 
is dear to the wife not because of the Wife’s love for 
the husband but for the love with which the wife 
loves her own true self. Similarly riches are desired 
not because riches are themselves objects of love but 
because of the love with which the individual loves 
his own seif. 

Na vd are patyuh kdmdya patih priyo bhavati atma- 
nastu Kdmdya patih priyo bhavati. Na vd are vittasya 
kdmdya vittam priyam bhavati atmanastu kdmdya vittam 
priyam bhavati. 

Every particular desire is thus a reflection or mode 
of the desire for the realisation of one’s true self which 
is the highest good and this good, the Shreyah is to be 
distinguished fi’om empirical pleasure, the Preyah which 
arises from external objects. Thus in the Kathopanishad 
we have: 

The good, Shreyah is one thing, and the pleasant, 
Preyah is, another. They attract the purusha or indivi- 
dual in different ways by drawing them to different 
objects or. ends. He who chooses shreyah attains his 
highest , good, and he who chooses preyah is deprived 
thereby of his ultimate good or end. 
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Anyat vshreyali anyat uta eva preyah, ubh4 nandrthe 
puriisham ninitah ; Tayo shreyali adadanasya sadhii 
bMvati, hiyate arthat ya ti preyo vrinite. 

Shankara commenting on the above points out:— 

Good, Shreyah means summuno bonum, Nishreyasam, 
highest good and is to be distinguished from the merely 
pleasant. These two, viz., the good and the pleasant, 
being directed to different ends or objects, binds indivi- 
duals in different ways with reference to their station in 
life. Of these, the good is constituted by truth, Vidyd 
or knowledge of reality wdiile the pleasant is a mode of 
illusion, error or Avid yd. Every individual is actuated 
to perform his duties under the influence of either of 
the two forces of Vidyd or Knowdedge and Avidyd or 
Illusion. The individual that desires immortality is 
actuated by the idea of the good to eschew the path of 
pleasures, because without eschewing the pleasant there 
is no attaining the good. By seeking the good the in- 
dividual realises the perfection and nobility of his soul. 
But the short-sighted fool that chooses the path of plea- 
sures is deprived thereby of his ultimate good. 

Prithak eva shreyah nishreyasm, tatha anyat eva 
preyah priyataram api. Td preya-shreyasi ubhd ndndrthd 
bhinna-prayojand sati purusham adhikritam varndshra- 
mddivishishtam ninitah vadhnitah. Tdbhyam vidydvi- 
dydbhydm dtmakartavyatayd prayojyatd sarvapurushah. 
Shreyah preyaso hi abhyudaydmritatvarthi purushah 
pravartd. Anyatardparitydgena ekena purushena Sahd- 
nusthdtum asakyatvdt. Shreyah kurvatah sadhu sho- 
bhanam shivam , bhavati. Yastu aduradarshi vimflrah 
hiyatd viyujyatd arthat purushdrthdt pdramdrthikdt sah 
preyah verinltd upddattd. 

^ It is to be seen that the original passage speaks 
merely of a moral struggle as arising from two different 
possible ends which man may propose to himself— 
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shreyah, the good, and preyah, empirical pleasure. 
Shankara howeTer reduces this struggle to* the metaphy- 
sical conflict between the Principle of Knowledge (Vidyd) 
and the Principle of Illusion (Avidyd). The choice of 
right as against pleasure brings in good while the 
opposite makes man lose his real good. 

In sloka 2, the psychological process under lyinsr the 
choice of the good or the pleasurable is described. It is 
pointed out that the good and the pleasurable come to 
man in mixed forms, but the clear-sighted individual 
separates the good from the pleasurable, and then chooses 
the good in preference to the pleasurable. But the dull 
in intelligence chooses the pleasurable for the sake of 
material gain such as the attainment of the unattained 
(yoga) and the preservation of the attained (kshema). 
Shreyashcha preyashcha manushyam etah tau samparitya 
vivinokti dhlrah. Shreyohi dhlroabhipreyaso vrinltd ; 
Preyo mando yogakshemdt vrinltd. Shreya, the good is 
therefore mixed up in experience with preyah, the 
pleasant ; in other words, in the same situation there are 
possibilities of shreya as well as preya. The wise man 
therefore considers both sides carefully, weighs or esti- 
mates the relative worth of the virtuous and the pleasur- 
able course, and thus separates the one from the other. 
When the two different courses draw him different way8,\ 
the wise man chooses the virtuous course in preference \ 
to the pleasurable one. The foolish choose, on the con- , 
trary, the latter for prudential reasons. 

Commenting on the above Shankara points out : — ' 

Though shreya as well as preya are under the control 
of the moral individual, yet owing to cloudiness of the 
intelligence they come to us mixed up. , But the wise 
man knows how to separate the one from the* other even 
as swan, kuowa 1^- ; th; flripk. away the milk by 


separating it from. 



In 0 short the , . wise , man 
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discriminates the good from the pleasant and after com- 
paring their relative worth chooses the former. But the 
dull in intelligence being incapahle of discrimination, is 
led away by prudential considerations and chooses the 
pleasurai)le course as consisting of physical comfort and 
material prosperity such as the possession of cattle, the 
joy of family life, etc. 

Tadi ul)he api kartuh svayatte purushena, kimartham 
preyah eva adatte vahulyena loke. Sattvam svayatte, 
tathapi sadhanatah phalatashcha mandabuddhindm dur- 
vivekarup^ sati vyamishrlbhutd iva manushyam etah 
prdpnutah shreyashcha preyashcha. A to hamsa iva 
ambhasah payah tan shreyapreyapadarthau sainparitya 
samyak parigamyah samyak manaso avalochya gurula- 
ghavam vivinokti prithak karoti dhirab dhiman. Vivi- 
chya shreyo hi shreyo eva abhivrinite shreyasah 
abhyarhitatvdt. Yastu mandah alpavuddhih sah vive- 
kasamarthat yogakshema nimittam shariradyupachayalak- 
shananimittara eta.t preyah pashuputradilakshanam vri- 
nitd (Shankara-bhashya on sloka 2). 

In another of his bhashyas Shankara gives the details 
of the above process of choice in which the following 
stages are distinguished. 

(1) Representation of pleasure or other consequences. 

(2) Sankalpa — vikalpaof Manas, Le., mental weighing 
of the relative worth of the alternatives. 

(3) Vuddhyadhyavasaya, i.e., the ascertainment of 
the understanding or coming to a definite conclusion- 
including discrimination (viveka) between the two. 

(4i) Prayatna or kriti, volition, i.e., in this case actual 
choice. 

• It is to be observed that between the stages of deli- 
beration and choice an intermediate stage of intellectual 
ascertainment (vuddhyadhyavasdya) is here recognised 

20 
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wMc]i may be regarded as the cognitive aspect of the 
conative process of volition or choice. 

This choice brings, in the case of the shreyah, self- 
satisfaction, self-content or Atma-santosb, and in the 
case of the preyab, empirical pleasure, vishayasukha or 
contingent pleasure. . 

Hence there are two kinds of satisfaction (1) The 
Transcendental Satisfaction arising from Atma-labha or 
self-attainment which is Atma-santosh or self-content- 
ment, and (2) Empirical pleasure arising from the 
possession of external objects. 

In the Sarva-vedfeta-siddhanta-samgraha the relation 
between empirical pleasure and one’s true self whose 
essence is self -contentment, is explained in detail. It is 
pointed out that empirical pleasure is desired only as it 
is believed to be a means to the realisation of one’s true 
self. In fact, it is the self which is the dearest of all 
objects to sentient beings. The self is one’s own (para- 
mdntarah) as distinguished from other objects which are 
external; its essence is Ananda, Transcendental Bliss, 
and it is the most beloved of all objects of love. 

Atmdtah paramapremdspadah sarvashariripdm 

Yasya sheshatayd sarvamupadeyatvamrchchati. 

(Sloka 6:i7 “ Sarvaveddhtasiddh^nta-sangraha ”). 

Anyasmdt api sarvasmdddtmdyam paramdntarah. 

(Sloka 628). 

f’asmdddtmd kevaldnandarupo 

Yah sarvasamM vastunah preshtha uktah. 

(Sloka 632). 

In the “ Upadeshasahasr! ” (ascribed to Shankara) it 
is similarly pointed out that the self is the end of all our 
activities, that there is no higher or better attainment 
than self-attainment or self-realisation, that all scriptural 
prescriptions , and have this self in view as the 


ultimate end,*- 
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Atmaldbhat paroAaxiyo labhah kashcbana vidyat4. 

YadartM vedavMashcha smartashehapi tu yah kriyab. 

(“ Upadeshasahasrij”). 

But this is true not xuerely of scriptural actions", and 
duties, it also holds good in the case of empirical actions 
from material motives. Even these latter have .self=attain- 
ment (.Atraalabha) as their ultimate end. .v But such 
actions whether due to motives of empirical pleasure or to 
the sense of duty or dharma, do not lead to unqualified 
happiness— the resulting happiness is impure or mixed 
with its opposite, rAz., unhappiness (viparyayali) ; also such 
happiness is anitya, non-eternal, perishable. But the 
satisfaction cirising from self-attainment (AtmaMbha) is 
eternal. Again the satisfaction of self-attainment is auto- 
nomous, svayanilabdha, while all other satisfactions are 
anyapekshah, dependent, adventitious, heteronoraous. 

Atmfirthoapi hi yo labhah sukhayeshta viparyayah 

AtmaMbhah parah prokto nityatvdt brahraavedibhih. 

(“ Ujjadeshasahasri ”). 

Svayamlabdhasvabhfivatvdt Idbhastasya na chanyatah 

Anyapekshastu yo Idbhah so aiiyadrishtihsamud|)havah. 

(“ Upadeshasahasri ”). 

Hence the satisfaction in self -relation is (1) pure, 
(2) eternal and (3) svayam-labdha, i.e., autonomous, self- 
evidencing and self-dependent ; while other satisfactions 
whether of pleasure-seeking or of performances for the 
sake of merit, are (1) impure. (2) transitory and (3) anyfi- 
peksha, dependent and adventitious and also (4) result 
from anyadrishti, attention to things that are non-spiritual. 

This, it will be seen, is a new type of Eudgemonism, a 
kindof Transcendental Eudgemonism which radically differs 
from the Aristotelian Eudsemonism of the co-ordination 
of empirical pleasures. Similarly the conception of self- 
attainment or Atma-14bha is an original and unique form 
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of tliti coiicepfciou of self-realisation which is to be dis- 
tinguished alike from the Hegelian and Kantian concep- 
tions of it in European Ethics. 

Thus Atma-santosh, Transcendental Satisfaction is 
neither empirical pleasure, nor the organisation of plea- 
sures hut represents the essential content and bliss that 
accompanies the eternally accomplished reality of the 
self. Similarly Atma-labha is neither the positing of the 
self as empty law of Reason (without presentation in 
experience), nor the realisation of it by the co-ordination 
of conflicting impulses, but the rediscovery of an eternally 
fulfilled self which was missed only under the influence 
of an Original Illusion. 

There is thus an essential difference between Shan- 
kara’s Transcendentalism and Kant’s. Kant conceives 
the noumenal self as realising its rational freedom in 
Moral Consciousness as the Categorical Imperative of the 
Moral Law. Because the self cannot realise itself in the 
blind matter of sense which will never express its unity 
completely and fully, it presents itself as self-determining 
reason in the Oategoincal Imperative of Moral Conscious- 
ness, independently of and despite the opposition of our 
sensuous nature. Hence the autonomous self realises 
itself as a supersensuous reality as the Moral Law or 
Ought of Moral Consciousness and not as a fact sensuously 
presented in experience. At the same time this Law or 
Irnperative is not an arbitrary fiat or command but is the 
Law of Reason and thus implies rational necessity and 
not the freedom of iudetermination. If now we compare 
Shaukara’s 'IVanseendentalism with Kant’s we find that 
in Shankara the negative attitude to empirical life is 
scarcely as pronounced as in Kant. In fact we shall 
see that some of the commentators have even tried 
to relieve the antagonism between the transcendental and 
the empirical by the conception of pratibimba, reflection 
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or copy, as vve have in. Plato. We thus see, that in 
Shankara the transcendental is not merely the negation 
of the empirical but also in a sense its consummation and 
completion so that empirical values are the reflections, 
the imperfect and limited expressions of the fulness of 
the transcendental self. Hence the transcendental self 
is an accomplished reality from eternity and does not 
require to realise itself as Law in a speciflc act of the 
Self-legislating Reason. It is also autonomous in being 
essentially and independently real, /.(?., in being non- 
dependent on anything other than itself. It follows from 
this that it is of the nature of an eternally fulfilled 
experience whose essence is this consciousness of com- 
plete realisation or fulfilment as e.xpi’essed in the feeling 
of contentment or self-satisfaction, and wliich is therefore 
to be distinguished from the self-realising onrfhl or law of 
moral' consciousness which is the reality of the Rational 
Self according to Kant. Aiid just because it is this 
eternally fulfilled absolute experience embodying the 
quintessence of all reality it is the ultimate ground of all 
empirical reality, the source or fountain from which all 
other objects derive their reality. 

This positive relation of the transcendental self to 
empirical life is brought out, as we have already stated, 
in the doctrine of pratibimba, reflection or copy y Shan- 
kara’s commentators. Thus in the “ Vedantaparibhasha ” 
we have a very interesting exposition of the doctrine 
arising from the question of the nature of Sukha or 
happiness Sukha, happiness, says the Vedantaparibhasha, 
is of two kinds : (1) Satishayasnkha, relative or limited 
sukha, le., sukha or happiness which is capable of being 
excelled or exceeded, and (2) Niratishayasukha, Unexcel- 
led Bliss or unlimited happiness. The latter is tlie essence 
of Brahma or the Absolute. The former, i.e., empirical 
pleasure is a limited or partip,! ipanifestation of the latter, 
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i.e., a limitation of Transcendental Bliss or Happiness. 
This limitation is due to the defects and dissimilarities of 
the psychic modes through which the latter has to 
reveal itself in empirical life— defects and differences 
which are themselves deterraine^^ dissimilarities in 

the objects with which the antahk^rana or mind is con- 
nected on different occasions, (gukham oha dvividham, 
satishayam niratisliayam cha. Tatra sAtishayam sukham 

vishayanushangajanita-antahkaranavrittitaratamyakritdn- 

andleshavirbhavavisheshah. Niratishayain sukham cha 
Brahma eva.) 

The “Sikh^maui” commenting on the above ob- 
serves : — 

Just as a ])articular psychosis owing to the predomi- 
nance of the essence of Sattva or the medium of illumina- 
tion in it, partially reflects the intelligence which 
constitutes chaitauya and thereby itself appears as a form 
of knowing, so also such a psychosis by appropriating or 
reflecting in its essence of sattva a ray of the transcen- 
dental Bliss that constitutes Brahma, itself appears as a 
partial or limited manifestation of happiness. It may be 
proved by agreement and difference that these psychic 
modes characterised Iw happiness are connected with 
specific objects of enjoyment (Yatha kvachit antahka- 
ranavrittih Sattvagunajanyataya chaitauyagatajnandmsha- 
pratibimba-grahityena jnanam, tatha tadrishi vritteh 
tadgata-anandaleshapratibimba-grahakatvat sukham iti 
vyapadishyate. Tashyam sukhalakshan^dm vrittau anvaya- 
vyatirekabhyam srakcliandana-banitddi-vishayasambandho 
hetuh. Ataeva tattdratamy^t sukhatdratamyam). Hence 
differences either in the degree or in the nature of all 
empirical happiness must be ascribed to differences 
in their objective Causes dr conditions. 

An objection however may 'be raised. If empirical 
pleasure were thiilpe psychosis that reflects into itself 
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the transcendental Bliss that constitutes Brahnm, why 
should it not reflect the fulness of the Bliss that stands 
near it ? But this does not happen as a matter of fact, 
for .all pleasures would then he identicalin nature and 
degree. The “ Sikhdmani ” disposes of this objection by 
pointing out that though this undivided Bliss always 
stands near the mind or antahkarana, yet it cannot be 
reflected by the latter in its fulness and purity on .account 
of the influence of Mula-Avidya, an original Principle 
of Illusion (Nanu yadi Anandapratibimbagrahatvat 
sintahkaranavrittireva sukham, tada sannihita-paripurna- 
nandasya api grahanasambhavena sarvamapi sukham 
ekarupam (ekarasam nyunadhikyarahitam iti yavat — 
“ Maniphrabhii ”) syat, iti chet na. Paripurnajnanavat 
akhandanandasya raula-avidya-avrittatvena idanim tad- 
hhana-ayogat). 

As we have already pointed out this affords an in- 
teresting parallel to the transcendentalism of the Platonic 
metaphysics. Plato also recognised an essential conflict 
between the pleasurable and the good, but instead of 
sharpening this conflict into positive opposition he also 
sought to overcome the dualism by his theory of copies 
and his distinction of a sensuous and a supersensuous 
world. Thus the sensuous world is an imperfect copy 
of an ideal supersensuous world, and the transitory 
pleasures of this life are the reflection in matter of the 
Ideal and Perfect Satisfaction that constitutes the good 
which is the governing principle of the supersensuous 
world. It is on account of union with matter that there 
arise the conflict and incompatibility of pleasures and the 
consequent strife and wickedness of this world. But in 
the Ideal world there is perfect harmony, every Idea in 
the Ideal world being completely in agreement with the. 
Idea of the Good and all pleasures being thus moments 
in the absolute satisfactiou that constitutes the Goqd. 
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Hence with Plato as with Shankara empirical plea- 
sure is a partial and imperfect manifestation of tran- 
seendental satisfaction, but while with Plato there is a 
harmonious co-ordination of specific pleasures in the 
silpei’sensuous summmmi. hommi or the Good which is thus 
a satisfaction constituted by a synthesis of individual 
pleasures, a synthesis wliieh is lacking in the sensuous 
world of experience, with Shankara the transcendental 
happiness is not a republic of pleasures characterised by 
the absence of conflict and discord, but is the infinite 
essence of the self representing its unqualified and 
undivided reality in its completeness and perfection. 
Hence the Infinite satisfaction of transcendental Bliss is 
a homogeneous undifferentiated infinite essence and not 
an organisation of partial pleasures — -an infinite essence 
which is itself only imperfectly and partially manifested 
in empirical pleasures through the veil of .Ividya or 
Nescience. It is to be observed that Shankara ascribes 
the limitation of this transcendental happiness to Mula- 
Avidya, i.e., an original Principle of Illusion, a Power 
of Irrationality which limits the true essence of the self 
and thereby causes the appearance of the empirical 
world of evil and imperfection, while Plato ascribes all 
limitation to hyle or matter which is an inert and inmti^e 
principle of division in which the Ideas reflect them- 
selves. : 

The Theory of Measure as the Moral Standard. 

In the preceding section we have considered the 
standard as Atraa-Mbha or Self-Kealisation and as Atma- 
santosh or Self-satisfaction ahd we have also considered 
the refutation of the Chdrv^ka Hedonism from the 
standpoint of these theories?. We have seen that tran- 
scendental satisfactidn b'eitlg pure and autonomous is 
conceived als in(M|&il§ Of heiWg attained by empirical 
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pleasures, and hence the wise man’s life is one of rigid 
self-restraint and freedom from desires. The defect of 
this view consists in its failure to appreciate the element 
of truth contained in the hedonistic standpoint. Because 
undue self-indulgence will entail suffering and misery, 
therefore all empirical pleasure-seeking is to be condemn- 
ed. The objection to this ascetic morality is sought to 
be removed indeed by the offer of a purer non-empirical 
satisfaction in return, but the fact remains that in this 
view even innocent pleasures can have no place in the 
moral life, not to speak of the happiness arising from 
the higher sentiments and emotions such as patriotism, 
benevolence, humanism, etc. In the “ Atmdnushasana ” 
by Gunabhadra, an attempt is made to remove this 
defect in the ascetic view without however encouraging 
indiscriminate pleasure-seeking as the hedonists do. 
Thus it is argued that sin (papa) does not result from the 
experience of pleasure itself, but from that particular 
kind of pleasure which destroys the righteousness of the 
individual (dharmaghdtaka). This righteousness is the 
moral cause or condition of happiness. Hence pleasures 
that destroy dharma which dharma is the cause of pure 
sukha or happiness, are to be condemned as evil; and 
such pleasures always go beyond measure (mdtrddi- 
atikrama). 

Na sukhanubhavAt p4pam, pdpam tadhetughdtakd- 
rambhiit. 

Na ajirnam mishtdnnat nanutatmatrddi-atikramdt. 

(“ Atm&nushasana ”) 

Thus indigestion is not caused by the mere eating of 
sweetmeats, but by their being taken in excessive quan- 
tity, Similarly pleasures as such are not evil, but 
pleasures indulged without moderation such as will upset 
;th.e equilibrium of the moral life and destroy its true happi- 
ness. Hence immoderate pleasures are evil because (1) 
ai 
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they destroy the soul’s righteousness and (2) by destroy- 
ing righteousness destroy the soul’s true happiness. 
Hence all pleasures that are inconsistent with the soul’s 
moral equanimity and true happiness are evil, and such 
pleasures always go beyond measure cf.) Aristotle). It 
follows therefore that neither the natural appetites nor 
the higher impulses and emotions are to be suppressed, 
but that they are all to be co-ordinated, systematised and 
regulated in the perfect moral life. 

The Standard as Purity of the Motive ( Vislmddhyanga- 

Abhishandhi) as distinguished from the worth or 

enoellenee of the consequence. 

This is the theory of morality as enunciated by 
Samantabhadra in the Jaina-Karikds and elaborated by 
VidyAnanda in. his commentary thereon, viz., the 
“ Ashtasahasri. ” It is pointed out that righteousness 
cannot consist in the happiness of others and unhappi- 
ness of the self just as unrighteousness cannot consist 
in the unhappiness of otliers and happiness of the self. 

Thus if righteousness were equivalent to happiness of 
others and unrighteousness to their unhappiness, then 
should we suppose that achetana, the non-sentient object, 
and akashdya, the taintless saint, are also in bondage, 
i.e., have moral bonds or obligations as arising from their 
righteousness and unrighteousness, because in them there 
is also the nimitta, cause or ground of happiness and un- 
happiness to others. 

Again if righteousness consisted in self -mortification, 
and unrighteousness in self-indulgence, then the dis- 
passionate ; saint (vitardga) as practising self-restraint 
will have the bond of righteousness (punyabandha) and 
the seer or sage :^vidvdn) as enjoying self-contentment 
(dtmasantosh) wiH Imve the bond:,’df unrighteousness 
(pdpabandha). 
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Hence happiness and unhappiness whether of self or 
of others, cannot of themselves constitute righteousness 
and unrighteousness. It is only when such happiness or 
unhappiness arise from the purity and impurity of the 
motive prompting the action which cause them, that 
there is righteousness or unriahteousness. Otherwise the 
Arhat or Sage himself would he frustrated of his purpose, 
i.e., would not be free fmukta) as he would then he 
involved in the moral order hy coming under the law of 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

The “ Ashtasahasri ” commenting on the above points 
out ; — 

At two ends of the scale of being, there are no merit 
and demerit, even though there may he benefit or injury 
to others. Thus some are below merit and demerit, e.g.^ 
non -sentient objects (achetanah), and some are above 
merit and demerit, viz,, the dispassionate saints (vitardga). 
Only sentient beings that are not free from desires are 
subject, through their activities, to merit and demerit. 

It is therefore not the mere fact of causing happiness 
and unhappiness that constitutes merit and demerit. 
They must also be intentional in order that there may be 
merit or demerit. In the case of the dispassionate saint 
though there may be causes of happiness or unhappiness, 
yet the intention to cause them being absent on account 
of tattva-jndna or knowledge of reality, there are no 
merit or demerit. 

Abhisandhi, intention is thus a necessary condition of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, and not merely the 
consequences of happiness and unhappiness. 

; (i What, then, is the nature of this abhisandhi, i.e., this 
intention or subjective attitude as distinguished from the 
objective consequences of happiness and unhappiness? 

It fe igure (vishuddhyanga) in the case of punya, merit 
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03 f righteousness and impure (samkleshanga) in the case 
of pdpa, demerit or unrighteousness. 

Samklesha, impurity (of the mind) again is either 

(1) A'rttUi i.e., of an afflicting, distressing character, or 

(2) Raudra, aggressive, violent. 

(1) As artta, samklesha or subjective impurity mani- 
fests itself in 

{a) the effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant ; 

(6) The effort to attain the pleasant (manojna) when 
separated from it ; 

(g) Absorption in the experience of pain and suffering 
(vedandh) ; 

{d) Niddnam, the desire for the acquisition of power 
which is not yet acquired (aprdpta-aishvaryya-prdpti- 
samkalpa) ; 

(2) As Raudra or aggressive, samklesha takes the 
forms of 

(ffl) Himsd, cruelty. 

(ft) Anrita, mendacity. 

(g) Steya, unlawful appropriation. ' 

(d) Vishayasamrakshana, aggressiveness in the main- 
tenance of one’s property. 

Tishuddhi, purity (of the mind) is also twofold being 
either of the nature of 

(1) Contemplation based on the consciousness of duty 
(dharmadhydnasvabhdvah), or of the nature of 

(2) Contemplation of the ideal of purity or perfecti<m 
(shukladhydnasvabhdvah) , 

Hence right and wrong are to be determined not by 
the objective consequences but by the nature of the 
subjective intention of the agent. This therefore is an 
attempt to go beyond merely consequential morality to the 
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intuitional principles of right and wrong with a view not 
merely to their enumeration but also their classification, 
and the basis of the two- fold classification is not any 
thing external but is a state of internal determination 
of the self or Atman or that which the Atman becomes J 
The ultimate goal however is the realisation of the truO 
nature of the self (atmani svarupeavasthfinam), a consum- 
mation which is to be attained by purification through 
the successive phases of the contemplation of duty and 
perfection. Hence this is to be distinguished from the 
European goal of life which is one of ceaseless movement 
or progress as distinguished from the rest in the self which 
is the essence of svarupavasthiti. 

IV. The STANDAiin AS Moral Law (Vidhi, Im- 
PBRAi'ivE OB Command). 

The moral Standard is also conceived as a law or com- 
mand by the Hindus, which again is regarded either as a 
personal prescription of a superior to an inferior being 
(Paurusheya) or again as Impersonal Law (Apaumsheya) 
without a law-giver. 

A. The Standard as Personal Moral Law, 

i.e., as the prescription of a superior to an inferior, 
spirit. This is how the Standard is conceived by the 
Chfirvdkas, the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Ramanujists 
and the Naiyayikas. Thus — 

(a) According to the Chfirvakas, the standard is the 
law imposed by the king, who is the highest earthly 
authority. The king’s injunctions constitute the duties 
just as the king’s prohibitions constitute the opposite. 

Thus according to the Ghfirvfikas the will of the 
Sovereign determines right and wrong, but this is analysed 
Mriiher into the pleasures and pains of the individual. Ae 
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pleasure is the only real good and pain is the only real 
evil, will of the sovereign is the Moral Law, for it is 
the sovereign that is the highest earthly authority and the 
dispenser of all happiness and suffering. (Sukhameva 
purushartha, duhkhameva narakam. Lokasiddha raja 
parameshvarahl. 

(b) According to the Jainas and Bauddhas however, 
it is not the prescriptions of the king, but the injunctions 
and prohibitions of Arhatas and Buddhas that constitute 
right and wrong. The earthly sovereign is an imperfect 
being like ourselves and his authority is based on brute 
force. Obedience to such authority is prudential and not 
moral, being based on the hope of reward and fear of punish- 
ment. But the authority of the Moral Law is spiritual 
and not physical, and can be vested only in the seer, the 




spiritual expert that has attained perfection by self- 
culture. The earthly king is as much subject to the 
prescriptions of these moral experts, Arhatas or Buddhas 
as other imperfect beings. 

It is to be seen that the appeal here is to the verdict 
of spiritual experts and not merely to sheer authority. ■ It 
is thus to be distinguished from the prudential morality 
of the Chdrvakas which is based on the hope of reward 
and fear of punishment. At the same time no eternally 
perfect being is recognised as in theism. The authority 
of the Moral Law arises indeed from the spiritual perfec- 
tion of the Arhatas and Buddhas who possess the proper 
insight into things and thus are able to prescribe the right 
modes of conduct, but this spiritual perfection is itself 
an. acquisition in time and not an eternally accomplished 
fact as theists Msume. The objection that on this 
assumption the Arhatas would be themselves without 
spiritual preceptors , ter guide theni; is met by . the 
conception of a chain , of Arhatas and Buddhas which' 
is Without ^ginn^.^ rime^a, which 
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the preceding Arhatas act as preceptors to their 
successors. 

(<?) The Nyaya-Vaisheshikas, the Ramanujists and 
other theists however contend that the Moral Standard 
is the law of righteousness as prescribed by God, the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the world, and not 
naerely the declarations of spiritual experts or Arhatas. 
Thus in the “ Nyayaparishuddhi ” of Venkatesh we 
have : — 

Right and wrong are determined by the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture, and like the commands of 
the earthly king, these scriptural injunctions and prohibi- 
tions are prescribed by God with a view to the governance 
of sentient beings and represent his beneficent purpose. 
Hence right and wrong embody the conscious purpose and 
intelligence of God, i.c., they are not arbitrary prescrip- 
tions of the Divine Will but represent God’s ratio nal 
purpose and end in this world. Right is that which the 
Divine Intelligence recognises as good or beneficent and 
wrong is that which it considers pernicious and evU. 
(DharmMharmduvihitanishiddhya-kriya-s4dhyatayd abhi- 
matau djndvato rajna iva sarva prashasituh ishvarasya 
anugrahanigrahakhyavuddhivishesharupau.) 

Right and wrong are thus vuddhivisheshas, i.e., forms 
of the divine purpose and not objective categories. 
Further the divine purpose is not an arbitrary fiat of the 
divine will, but the revelation of the divine intelligence. 
Hence Vidhi as the command of God does not constitute 
the Moral law but merely reveals it — ^it is not law-making, 
but law-declaring. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas however the 
Divine command as embodied in scriptural prescriptions 
is not merely declaratory (jndpaka) of the moral code but 
also constitutes it (kdraka), The analogy is drawn from 
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positive law which depends on the will of the sovereign. 
Moral causation is thus conceived after physical causation 
and the authority of duty is regarded, as being of the 
nature of physical impulsion or force. 

Thus far we have considered the following theories of 
the Moral Standard regarded as personal Moral Law, viz., 

(») VMM as the command of the king. 

(&) VMM as anushasana, i.e., as declaratory of the 
seer’s experiences in the paramaxtMc plane. 

(_<?) VMM as the command of Giod conceived, after 
positive law, as constituting and not merely declaring 
what is right and what is wrong. 

{d) Vidhi as God’s command regarded as revealing 
and not constituting the Moral Law. 

{e) There is yet another conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard, the view which finds favour with a 
certain class of Vedantists. According to these Vidhi is 
Brahma or the Absolute itself and not the mere prescrip- 
tion of a superior or a perfect person. For the essence 
of the Vidhi lies in its obligatoriness as Moral Law which 
means that Vidhi has praradnya, validity or self-evidencing 
authority as Law which makes it binding on the individual 
moral agent. But Vidhi could not validate itself 
without being itself a self-validating experience for 
the validity of the valid is only this that it posits itself in 
consciousness. Vidhi as pramdna is thus ehiddtmaka, i.e., 
.a self-establishing experience whose authority on the 
moral agent is nothing but this self-accomplished 
experience reflecting itself into the consciousness of the 
individual as something to be accomplished. Hence VMM 
is Brahma itself wMch is accomplished (Siddha) from 
eternity. In the consciousness of the individual it appears 
indeed as sddhya, as a tMng to be accomplished, but in so 
|a?* as it validates itself it; is esserdiially pratibhdshamdtra, 
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mere position in consciousness. As a matter of fact the 
essence of prdm^nya, validation is nothing but this 
position in consciousness and Param Brahma, the self- 
positing Absolute Conseiousness is thus the only pramdna, 
the various cognitive processes being regarded as pramdna 
only by courtesy, their validity being ultimately, nothing 
but the self-evidencing consciousness of the Absolute in 
the light of which they appear. In so far therefore as 
Vidhi has pramdnya, validity or authority it is nothing 
but the self-accomplishing Absolute Experience which 
presents itself as something to be accomplished. 

This is a new form of the conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard which is to be distinguished alike from 
the conception of it as the prescription of a personal 
being like God and from that of an impersonal law 
without a lawgiver. It identifies Vidhi with the Absolute 
which is not a personal being but the self-establishing 
suprapersonal consciousness that lights up all experience. 
The authority of the Vidhi is nothing but the self-fulfilled 
reality of the Absolute presenting itself in empirical con- 
sciousness as a thing to be realised in time. The close analogy 
of this view with Shankara’s Transcendentalism is obvious 
enough. But while Shankara conceives the Transcen- 
dental Life as the negation of the empirical, the latter 
being annulled altogether in the consciousness of Brahma, 
it is urged here that the validity which attaches to Vidhi 
in empirical consciousness is nothing but the self-affirma- 
tion of the Absolute which presents itself as Law to the 
individual moral agent. Hence according to this view 
the empirical moral life reflects the nature of the Abso- 
lute in a way though it does not manifest it in its com- 
pleteness and purity, while according to Shankara the 
empirical life is the negation of the Transcendental life 
in Brahma which is to be reached only by total cancella- 
tion of the moral life in the state of karma-sanyasa or 
,, A 22 
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freedom from the bond of duty. It is remarkable however 
that inspite of this underestimation of the empirical life, 
the Shankarites not only recognise the value of morality 
in empirical life but also offer the original and novel 
conception of a gradation of moral standards and moral 
codes in accordance with the ascending stages of the 
spiritual discipline of the individual. 

(f) Thus according to Shankara the moral code as 
constituted by the Vedic prescriptions, is impersonal in 
the sense that the Communicator (Vaktd) of the Vedas 
only declares the Law and does not create it by his fiat. 
This communicator is Isvara, Brahmd or the Lord and is 
thus to be distinguished from the spiritual expert or 
Aptapurusha of Jainism and Buddhism. In fact, it is 
eternally omniscient (nitya-sarvajna) and is also srishti- 
sthiti-laya-kartd, the creator, maintainer, and destroyer of 
the world, which theistic characters are lacking in the 
Aptas and Arhats of Buddhism and Jainism. But the 
Vakta, the Communicator of the Vedas does not create 
but merely promulgates the Vedas as they existed in a 
previous cycle. Some of the Shankarites admit that some 
of the scriptures have a personal source such as Manu, 
Mahdbharat, etc., but they are all traced back ultimately 
to the impersonal (apaurusheya) Vedas. But even the 
Vedas themselves are empirical, i.e., true in a vyavahdrika 
or relative sense and untrue in a paramdrthika or tran- 
scendental sense. They are thus all mithyfi, untrue and 
are to be cancelled, but the Vedic untruth or mithvd,.is 
to be used in overcoming the grosser or lower untruths, 
and the Vedas themselves are to be transcended bv 
Brahinatmaekatva-viJnAna or the realisation of the iden- 
tity of the self and Brahma. Now in the course of this 
process of sAdhand., spiritual discipline for liberation, the 
ethical standard may assume a different character accord- 
ing to the particular stage of the sadhana or training of 
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the mdiviclua}. Iii the stage of the worship of saguna- 
Brahma or qualified Absolute the standard is Isvardjna 
or command of the Lord. In the more advanced 
stages of Sadhana-chatushtaya when external codes 
and external authority give way to internal sanctions, 
Atmasantosh and AtmalAbha may take the place of 
Isvardjna. 

Thus according to Shankara even though ethical codes 
and disciplines are relative and empirical, there is an 
order obtaining in this sphere of illusion which must be 
observed through a gradation of the moral standards 
according to the different stages. The ultimate goal 
indeed is the transcendence of the empirical moral life 
in the life of the Absolute, but this is to be realised by 
cancellation of the illusion of the phenomenal *life in 
successive stages in which the lower illusion is to be 
annulled by the higher and .subtler ones and the highest 
to be cancelled at last by the intuition of the absolute. 
This it will be seen implies at once the transcendental 
unreality of the ethical codes as well as their meta- 
physical and moral necessity Avithin the sphere of illusion. 
It further implies a gradation in the sphere of the illusory 
empirical life in which specific codes with their specific 
moral standards have validity according to their proper 
sphere. It tlius differs from the Hegelian conception of 
a progressive unfolding of the spiritual life in which the 
higher stage does not simply annul the lower ones but 
reaffirms the latter in a new light by absorbing the 
element of truth contained in them. It further differs 
from the Hegelian view in that Avhile recognising a cer- 
tain order in the empirical life whidh must be conformed 
to in subduing it, it makes it the absolute negation of the 
transcendental AAhich is thei'efore to be reached not by 
its transfiguration b at by its total cancellation in the 
intuition of Brahman. 
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B. The Standard as Impersmial Moral Late. 

The moral standard is also conceived as Impersonal 
Moral Law by the Hindus, and not merely as a personal 
prescription. Thus the Mimamsakas interpret Vidhi as 
Impersonal Law, which does not derive its authority or 
force from the will of a Personal Being, but is authori- 
tative in and by itself independently of any personal 
origin. In fact according to the Mimdmsakas the refer- 
ence to a Personal source is absolutely unnecessary : 
Vidhi need not be presented as the command of God in 
order to be authoritative and may simply be a verity of 
the supersensuous order, a law without a law-giver. 


The Claim of the individual to be Real ‘ 

^ BT ; ^ ^ ■ 

By an individual we mean a finite self of which a con- 
tinuous series of conditions of consciousness is the expres- 
sion. The individual possesses two apparently opposed 
features. On the one hand it is characterised by diversity 
and change, every condition of consciousness in which its 
nature is revealed being distinct in quality from all the 
other conditions, and each condition entering upon exis- 
tence and ceasing to be in time ; and yet on the other hand 
through the fleeting members of the time series, each of 
which seems to lack stability and to be so different from 
the rest, a real unity is expressed. Further each of these 
features is necessary and despite this apparent opposition 
they are inter-dependent. It may seem that nothing is 
more opposed to unity than diversity and change, and that 
it is impossible for what is so evanescent — constantly 
coming into being and passing away to possess real unity ; 
and yet the unity of the self would never be known, nor 
would it exist apart from its changing conditions of con- 
sciousness. The self is not a substance which lies beneath 
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its varied experiences as a support, nor is it a simple 
spiritual being which in its eternally changeless existence 
transcends them ; but is a unity which comprehends all 
its experiences, and lives in and through them. This is 
no denial of its real transcendence. No single experience, 
or condition of consciousness, and no group of experiences, 
can adequately reveal its nature; nor is the unity ex- 
hausted in the entire expression that we know or can 
know; in this the self is certainly transcendent but 
in no other way. It has no being apart from the 
experiences in time, and the character of these cannot be 
altered unless the nature of the unity which they 
express is changed. 

These characteristics %vill be the more evident if the 
true nature of a universal is grasped, only a false and 
imperfect comprehension of universal and systematic unity 
regards it as exclusive of diversity and change. A tree or a 
human body is a unityj because it consists of members 
which are distinct and yet are connected into a whole. 
The head is not the arm neither is it the hand, but each 
member expresses in its own way the universal nature of 
the body. The latter is a unity because the spirit of 
the whole is revealed in a diversity of parts, each 
of which has its unique chai’acteri sties, and yet 
possesses these characteristics because of the func- 
tion which it performs in the whole unity. Destroy 
this diversity of parts, and at the same time the 
unity is destroyed ; a body cannot be constituted of a 
number of hands each similar to the other, nor does a 
number of rupees form a unity, further, change is not 
more hostile to unity than diversity. The unity of the 
human body, or of a musical composition when performed, 
is as real as the unity of a picture or a statue, if not more 
real ; so that the fact that the former unfolds itself in a 
series which changes, in time, whereas the latter has a 
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definite nature and fixed expression ; rather increases than 
diminishes the perfection of the unity. 

Actual experience of the self bears striking evidence to 
this two-fold character. After a long absence we meet a 
friend and he greets us with a hand-shake. The greeting 
is an act of our friend’s conscious life. In itself it is 
most insignificant, existing only for a few moments and 
then ceasing to be for ever. But why does this momen- 
tary experience mean so much ? Is it not that we feel the 
personality of our friend expressed therein ? We would 
not know his personality were it not for this and 
such like experiences, and yet he is a unity that 
transcends them all. 

This interdependence is seen also in the growth of the 
individual. The same individual finds expression in the 
experiences of the boy and of the man ; but the universal 
unity itself has developed, and <rrowth has taken place by 
means of the conditions of consciousness in and through 
which it has found expression. The exhilaration of the 
hoy as he watches his playmates climb a difficult, 
tree has a significance beyond the mere joy of the 
moment for it reveals the boy’s nature; the man’s 
approval of an act of moral and spiritual courage, say 
of a woman who gives her life to the needy and helpless, 
is a manifestation of the same universal, the life of the 
man being a continuation of that of the boy ; the same 
universal, yet not the same for the unity has grown un- 
folding more of its true nature, and this growth has taken 
place because of all the conditions of consciousness in 
which it has been constantly realising its being. The 
man’s approval is significant of a richer unity than, the’ 
boy’s glee, for all the experiences from boyhood to- 
manhood have helped to create the systematic unity of 
the man’s character. This expression of a unity through 
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the present act of consciousness, and the growth of the 
unity itself connects with the psychological theory of 
sub-consciousness ; which makes clear to us that 
the condition of mental life , of which we are aware 
is interpenetrated by the whole of our 'past mental 
history, which persists below the level of normal 
consciousness, and effectively determines the present 
conditions. 

The nature of our problem is now apparent, it is to 
discuss the claim of the finite individual, a more or less 
perfect unity, which unfolds its life in a temporal series 
of varied conditions of consciousness, and which under- 
goes development to a place in ultimate Reality. Is it 
or is it not a necessary member of the perfect Being, 
which can never perish ? And what grounds are there, 
if any, for considering its existence alike imperishable ? 
Let us grasp at the outset that the problem is not raised 
in reference to a simple soul substance which is some- 
how connected with our present life, but which is in 
reality already perfect ; nor concerning a soul the true 
life of which is to be one with the Infinite, in the sense 
of being finally indistinguishable therefrom ; but in 
reference to this actual self, of whose imperfections we 
are so painfully aware, and yet which we know to be a 
member of our real world. 

, So far the individual has been considered as a unity 
which expresses itself in a diversity of conditions 
and as possessing characters of its own which are 
unique. This unique individual however, is by no 
means independent. Just a.s the . simple experience 
receives its significance through its unity with the 
self, so the self acquires its unique characteristics 
through its unity with, the whole i,;Jtq^lity. Being a 
member of an infinite . spiritu^i^wi^^, , It realises its 
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true nature in so far as through it the whole finds 
expression. To use what must necessarily be a most 
imperfect analogy, the individual may be likened to a 
character in a drama ; he has characteristics of his own 
which distinguish him from the other characters of the 
play, but his function is to represent the unity of the 
whole. This is a unity which creates its various mem- 
bers by living in them. The origin and development of 
the individual forcibly illustrate this dependence upon 
the wider-unity. From the beginning the body develops 
by means of alliance with its matei’ial environment, and 
in like manner the soul grows by assimilating the spiri- 
tual forces that are about it. The father and mother 
impart to their child life of the mind. Dependence is 
perhaps the most real fact of man’s existence. The 
material comforts which we now enjoy would be im- 
possible apart from the most complicated division of 
labour, by which man works not directly for himself but 
for the community, and in return receives benefits from 
the labour of others. Departure from this would neces- 
sitate a return to the most simple type of life, and even 
here a certain degree of dependence would be unavoid- 
able. Turning to man’s mental and spiritual develop- 
ment, dependence is still more marked. What spiritual 
growth would be possible apart from communion with 
our fellow men, and with the beauty and truth of the 
universe ? To isolate the soul’s life is to kill it. Refer- 
ence has been made to the growth of the self by means 
of its experiences, but what are these experiences but 
modes of its relation to that which is beyond ? In differ- 
ent conditions of consciousness a soul experiences love, 
compassion, delight in the beautiful, admiration for 
courage and so on ; but the love, compassion and admiration 
spring from the soul’s sympathy with other persons, and 
delight in the beautiful connects it with nature. So the 
28 
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experiences in which the soul grows are merely effects 
of its unity with the w'ider Reality ; and as the soul itself 
is not an abstract being, but an existing unity of eon - 
sciouvS life ; so its union in the perfect Being is not an 
abstract union, but a living sympathy with and depen- 
dence upon other human soiils, and upon the universe 
bv which it is enclosed. 

Further it is necessary to note that such union of 
the individual with the infinite Reality is the union of 
a self-conscious being and not merely of an unoonseious 
member with its whole. Undoubtedly the basis of the 
unity is found in the necessary dependence of the body 
upon its physical, and of the mind upon its spiritual 
environment, such unity being found by the self in its 
origin, and not made. But since the , individual is self- 
conscious, the perfection of this union depends upon 
its own spontaneous activity, by which activity also 
it may possibly be marred. God’s plan, says Robert 
Browning ; — 

“Was to create man and then leave him 
Able his own word saith, to grieve him, 

Bat able to glorify him too, . 

As a mere inaehirre could never do, 

That prayed and praised, all unaware 

Of its fitness for aught but praise and prayer. 

Made perfect as a thing of course.” 

Had the path to unity been otherwise than by the 
free surrender of the self to the welfare of the whole, 
there would certainly have been a loss of perfection. 

This being the case the individual may seek the full 
realisation of its own nature in two W'^ays. On the one hand, 
finding itself with characteristics of its own which dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the real world, it may consider 
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that its own advantage is antagonistic to the purpose 
which is being expressed in the rest of the universe. 
Life may thus assume the form of a fight for its own 
rights and interests. The legal conceptions of right and 
of pei’sonal property are suggestive of this attitude. They 
spring from the belief that because certain things belong 
to the individual, for this reason they can be possessed by 
no one else, and that no other person therefore is justified 
in making any claim irpon them. The conception tends 
towards the isolation of the individual so that its exis- 
tence becomes a continual warfare with the whole. Now 
the chances of the preservation and development of the 
self in this way are not very encouraging, for it has set 
itself against an infinitely superior force, the whole 
universe being on the other side. Rarely, if ever, perhaps 
does the individual seek whole-heartedly this mode of 
self-realisation, but in so far as the attempt is made, 
nought but failure can ensue for the greater force of 
Reality which is against it must frustrate every possi- 
bility of its development. But an alternative remains. 
The individual may seek its realisation by the identifica- 
tion of its will atul interests with the* life of the whole ; 
or, to express this idea more truly, he may surrender 
every effort after self-realisation, and seek merely 
harmony with the spirit of the whole. In attaining 
such harmony the individual becomes a necessary 
expression of the life of the Absolute, and thus finds 
liimself at home in the universe. So the infinite Realitv 

■ ■ ■■ ■ W 

becomes a friendly power which encourages his self- 
maintenance. 

Let us now translate this abstract theory into terms 
of actual experience. What does the identification of 
the will of the individual with the spirit of the whole 
mean ? In order to understand this it is necessary first to 
form some comprehension of the character of the whole. 
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The essential nature of the Absolute is that it should 
express itself in finite centres of consciousness. Just as 
beauty and goodness do not exist in themselves, apart 
from the particular beautiful and good things in which 
they are expressed, so the Absolute has no abstract and 
separate existence; it may transcend all its expressions in 
finite individuals, nevertheless such expressions are 
essential to its natui’e. Thus the unification- of the will 
of the individual, with the spirit of the whole means the 
identification of his will with the deepest needs of the 
individual with whom he is associated in life, and with the 
spirit of nature which envu'onshim. Harmony of this kind 
is found for instance, in the life of William Wordsworth, 
where the mind of the Poet finds itself in such intimate 
communion with the spirit of Nature, and in such real 
sympathy witli the simple affections and deep feelings of 
the peasant folk. At this point, however, a dififteulty 
arises. How can this be so when many of those, whose 
wills have been in the closest harmony with the will of 
God, have at the same time found themselves in the most 
bitter opposition to the wills of the people amongst whom 
they lived ? Many of them have been persecuted and 
even killed for the determination with which they have 
caiTied out the will of God. Instances of this type of 
person enter the mind so readily that it is not necessary 
here to refer to any, but w^e will try to point out the 
reason of this hostility. It lies in the fact that the 
superficial will of men does not always express the deepest 
needs of their natures ; such a will, we have seen, may 
be a bad will and directly opposed to the spirit of the 
whole. If this will is persisted in, the individual will 
tend to become crushed out, and ultimate satisfaction will 
be impossible. This kind of will then is only the will of 
the individual because of misapprehension and ignorance ; 
culpable misapprehension it is true, since the individual is 
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self-conscious, but none the less misapprehension. The 
deep need of the individual is for satisfaction, and perfect 
development apai’t from which satisfaction is impossible. 
Now in opposing the superficial will of men the great mind 
of all ages has allied itself with their deepest needs, and 
it is this kind of sympathetic kinship alone, which is unity 
with the spirit of the whole. After death the great man 
is often better understood, and he that has persecuted 
recognises that his opposition has been to a righteous man ; 
that in fact, his only chance of true satisfaction lay in 
making the man his friend. He feels that the type of life 
which the rejected one came to offer him was really the 
kind of life he himself had been seeking. To sum up 
then, the secret of unity with the Absolute is love, and 
the sacrifice which love involves. 

The main issue of this argument is now reached. In 
allying the individual will with the spirit of the infinite 
Heality by love and sacrifice, does the finite individual 
lose his distinctive pei'sonality ? Is the ultimate goal to 
be reached a condition of complete absorption in which 
the individual becomes so fully one with the Absolute 
that he ceases to be a unique individual centre of con- 
sciousness, distinct from all other individuals and from God, 
and is become God himself ? Must perfect union mean 
loss of uniqueness ? According to the principles here 
laid down the answer to these questions must be a decided 
negative. Not only does identity with God not imply the 
loss of individuality, but it is the only means by which 
individuality can be conserved and developed. We have 
already noticed man’s dependence for the sustenance of 
the powers both of his body and of his mind, upon co- 
operation with his fellows and with natural forces. De- 
pendence is the law of his being and his meanest wants 
cannot be supplied save by entering into some sort 
of relation with his surroundings. Further, to trace his 
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progress to a fuller Me is to trace the growth of his 
intimacv with the world. Since then individuality is 
huilt up by means of unity, why should perfect unity he 
completely destructive of individuality ? This erroneous 
view of the complete immersion of the flnite being in the 
Infinite will be avoided when the human significance 
of oneness with God is adequately grasped. Once realise 
how union with God means deep sympathetic human re- 
lationships and we cannot fail to understend how It must 
develop the unique character of the individual. . Ihis 
may be the reason why we so often find that the view ot 
abstract identity with the Infinite as the goal of existence, 
is accompanied by the notion that asceticism is the 
most valuable of religious experiences Now the one- 
ness with God which the ascetic seeks does not appear 
to us to be true identity with the spirit of the whole ; for 
the Absolute is such that it finds its necessary expres- 
sion through finite centres of consciousness. How then 
can true unity with it be gained by isolation from that 
in which it lives, and moves and has its being? True 
identity is gained by love and sacrifice for human beings, 
and not bv^separation from them. Let us now investigate 
more closely whether the attaining of such identity means 
loss ot personality. We may illustrate the enquiry by the 
consideration of one of the most striking personalities 
that we know, viz., the greatest of dramatists, Shakespeare. 
The mind of Shakespeare is certainly an instance of a 
mind that towers above other minds like a peak of a 
o-rand mountain range, unique in its individual splendour. 
1 comparison with other great minds such as those of 
yiilton, Dante, or Plato, only serves to emphasize the 
characteristics which , render it distinct. And yet what is 
the secret of this most marked individuality ? Is it isola- 
tion from the rest of mankiad? Certainly not ! The 

characters of his dramas are evideheq of a mind that is 
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in sympathy with every, phase of human life. With 
men and women, towards whom we would merelv have 
had a feeling of indiiference, he found spiritual Idnship. 
It is clear then that wdiat makes Shakespeare so distinct 
from his fellow men, and in fact from all human beings, 
is that intellectual sympathy which gives him a more 
complete understanding of men. Annul this unity 
with mankind, and we liave annulled his uniqueness also. 
And this truth is not only supported by the great w’^orld 
geniuses; we are continually reminded of it by the lives 
of our personal friends. Who are the men and women 
whose personalities are most markedly developed ? Are 
they not those who have learned to live most for others? 
The idea inevitably brings into my mind a young man 
of brilliant intellect, and thorough training, w'ho, if he 
had remained in his own country, wmuld certainly have 
made his mark in the world ; but who gave up the 
chances of such success in order to work amongst an 
obscure people on the western coast of Africa, far from 
the companionship of any on the same plane of intel- 
lectual development. Here is an instance of one who has 
ceased altogether to regard the world from the personal 
point of view, and to claim the peculiar rights of the 
self as against the rights of others ; and is convinced that 
the true use of pow'ers is to devote them to the service 
of others. And this entire surrender of the self in the 
identification of the will wuth the deep and unexpressed 
needs of a less fortunate people, has not resulted in the 
loss of individuality hut in the deepening of spiritual per- 
sonality. If from among all the people whom I know it 
was necessary to select the one whose individuality is 
most marked I should choose this man. So w^e find 
that the process by which the individual wall is identified 
with the spirit that is in and through the whole, 
is the process by which strong and distinctive spiritual 
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personalities are developed, and that this is as true of the 
men and women of our experience as of Wordsworth and 
Shakespeare. To put this in another way the principle of 
individuality does not depend upon defect but upon in- 
herent perfection. It is sometimes supposed that a man’s 
individuality depends upon his idiosyncrasies, that is, 
upon those features and interests which, being peculiar 
to himself, isolate him from all others; in which case, 
if the ideal of life is perfect union with the Absolute and 
this is the ideal for all men, it must follow that the 
peculiarities which isolate men are annulled in the process 
of unification. If this were so, men in becoming one with 
God, would lose their differences and at the same time 
become indistinguishable from each other and from Him. 
Should individuality however be born of union, the 
reverse must be the case. 

Passing to the significance of this truth for our concep- 
tion of the Absolute, we find that it alone can give to 
the latter fullness of content. Prom a consideration of 
the nature of the universal it was seen that the unity of 
the whole could only be sustained by means of the unique- 
ness of its members. The body is not a unity apart from 
arms and legs ; a nation apart from its people and the 
events of its history. If then the union of the soul with the 
infinite Reality is a real union, as the union of the arm 
with the body is real, its uniqueness is necessary to the 
being of the Absolute, just as the uniqueness of the arm 
is necessary to the body. The arm cannot attain 
perfection of itself as a separate entity, but becomes 
perfect when its form and function are incomplete 
harmony with the whole body. In attaining unity with 
the body, however, it becomes, not the whole body, but 
a perfect arm ; and if it could become the entire body, 
the body, as a body, would be destroyed thereby. So 
with the union of ihe finite the Infinite. If 
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the Infinite is to possess a full and complete life then 
the finite soul in attaining perfect harmony therewith 
must retain its _ own characteristic life ; otherwise the 
content of the infinite Being is destroyed and there is a 
loss of perfection in the whole. It may be argued that 
. such loss will not take place since the values which 
individuals have acquired are handed down in the in- 
fluence which they exert over other individuals, but the 
difficulty is not overcome so easily. First there seems 
to be a contradiction in the assumption that up to a 
certain stage unity develops individuality, but that with 
the final perfection of unity it is destroyed ; and secondly, 
the one personality whose value, which follows from 
its union, all must recognise, is lost whatever its in- 
fluence may be. 

The process of the acquirement of knowledge is a 
phase of the identification of the finite mind with the 
Infinite. In gaining true knowledge the self is becom- 
ing one with the universal and eternal, while at the 
same time developing its own individuality. The know- 
ledge of the beautiful may be considered as a typical 
instance. Beauty is a universal, that is, it is a unity 
which synthesizes many particulars. Further, it is 
timeless ; particular beautiful things are in time but 
beauty itself is a timeless reality which has its being 
in and through all beautiful things. Now when the 
mind comprehends the beautiful, it allies itself with 
this eternal universal. True comprehension does not 
consist in merely seeing beautiful objects, nor in form- 
ing intellectual concepts of them ; the eye may see many 
a beautiful sunset, or statue, or even beautiful human 
lives, and yet the mind’s knowledge of beauty may not 
be increased. But when sympathy with the beautiful 
object is felt then the comprehension of the universal 
beauty becomes more adequate, and the finite mind 
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expands thereby developing its unique charaeteristies. 
The mind of any great artist like Turner is a striking 
instance of this. So in the gaining of all true know- 
ledge, we shall find that the unity of the mind with the 
timeless universal, enhances the uniqueness of the self 
which is expressed in time. 

Reflection upon the practical side of man’s nature 
points to the same conclusion. I quote from an article 
on the Problem of Kvil appearing in the Hibbert Journal 
for July of last year, by Rabindranath Tagore. “Our 
moral faculty,” he says, “ is the faculty by which we 
know that life is not made up of fragments purposeless 
and discontinuous. The moral sense of a man not only 
gives him the power to see that his self has a conti- 
nuity in time, but it also enables him to see that he is 
not true when he is only restricted to his own self. He 
is more in truth than he is in fact. He truly belongs 
to individuals who are not included in his own individua- 
lity and whom he is never likely to know. He has a 
feeling for his future self which is outside him, so he 
has a feeling for his greater self which is outside the 
limits of his personality. There is no man who has it 
not to some extent, who never sacrificed his selfish desire 
for the sake of some other person, who never felt a 
pleasure in undergoing some loss or trouble because it 
pleased somebody else. It is a truth that man is not a 
detached being ; he has a universal aspect, and when he 
recognises it, he becomes great.” 

All the contentions of this paper are admitted in this 
passage. The self which is referred to is the actual 
self which has a continuity in time. This self possesses 
unity, since “ it is not made up of fragments purpose- 
less and discontinuous.” Rurther it is recognised that 
the unity of the self is a mepiber of a wider unity ; and 
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that the development of man’s personality depends 
upon the conscious recognition of his relation to the 
whole. “ He is not true when he is only restricted 
to his own self ”; and note especially “ He has a 
universal aspect, and when he recognises it, he becomes 
great.” 

We cannot conclude without mentioning a very 
obvious dijBdcuitv which attaches to the claim for the 
individual of a permanent place in reality. It will be 
argued that the self as it exists at present is beset with 
suffering and evil, and is constantly dissatisfied; the 
desire for immortality then cannot be a desire for a 
continuance of the present condition of the self, nor can 
immortality of this kind be possible, for that which is 
imperfect cannot continue for ever. The desire must 
be for a radically transformed self, and in this also con- 
sists its only chance for survival. Now what will be 
the nature and degree of such transformation ? Will 
it be so fundamental that the transformed self cannot 
be regarded as identical with the finite individual ? 
Will the peculiarities of its finitude which distinguish 
it from other selves cease to exist ? Since the process of 
transformation in each finite self is a process of becom- 
ing one with the Infinite, will they not necessarily at 
the same time become one with each other ? Now if 
what we maintain is true, a transformation of the self 
as we know it is necessary, and such transformation 
must take place through a greater union with Reality ; 
but we have pointed out our reasons for believing that 
this will result in a deepening of personality. Further, 
although the hope of all must lie in a closer union with 
what is Real, all are making the approach by different 
paths, and the experiences of the way will persist 
when the goal is reached ; for no end can be severed 
from the means by which it is attained. There must 
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therefore be ideiitity between every condition of the 
self ; and the transformed self, while embodying the 
greatest possible harmony will likewise have perfected its 
individuality. 


Plato and the Sophists 

BY 

William Douglas, M.A. 

There are, I believe, not a few in this country whose 
lamps may, like Milton’s, 

“ at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower,” 

within whose solitude they “ unsphere the spirit of 
Plato.” Of all the questions raised by that task there 
are few more interesting or more instructive than that 
of the great . philosopher’s relation to the Sophists. 
The Sophists themselves are not particularly interesting 
people, but to understand the thought of Plato it is 
necessary to know what part they played in leading 
up to it. 

The loom elassieus of the subject is the argument with 
Thrasymachus in the first book of ih.Q Bepublic. It is 
useful to select a particular passage in order to define the 
issues : this passage at once suggests itself as one in which 
Plato is stating his own views with unusual directness. 
In the first place, the passage is one of the bitterest and 
one of the most personal in the whole of Plato ; his 
language and his whole manner here are such as to 
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convince the reader that he is discussing a subject on 
which he feels very strongly. In the second place, the 
passage has an important position in Plato’s greatest 
book ; it introduces the real discussion and states the 
problem of the whole treatise. 

What then are the changes contained or implied in 
his passage ? The first is that the Sophists are very fond 
of making long speeches and very averse to the Socratic 
method of question and answer. Thrasymachus is repre- 
sented as very anxious to interrupt the discussion ‘ because 
he thought himself in possession of a very fine answer.’ 
He does in fact make one long speech. After ‘ deluging 
the ears of his hearers with his copious flood of words ’ he 
wishes to retire immediately, leaving his remarks to ex- 
plain themselves. The implication is that the Sophists 
care only for mastery over their opponents, not for mastery 
of the truth, that their aim is not knowledge but a reputa- 
tion for knowledge. 

The second charge is that the Sophists demanded pay- 
ment for their teaching — a charge which in the passage 
selected is put in the most ridiculous light possible. 
Thrasymachus has shown a keen anxiety to take part in 
the discussion but when he is actually invited to do so he 
stipulates that he must be given a fee in return for his 
contribution. Indeed he does not proceed until a promise 
of payment is actually made. Plato’s view is quite clear : 
for him it is as outrageous and ridiculous for a professor 
of philosophy to -accept fees from his pupils as for a 
man to demand payment for his share in a private 
conversation. 

The third charge is that of teaching immoral doctrines. 
Thrasymachus is made the ex^Kfeent of the view that 
justice is mere good nature while ihjtistice is good policy. 
Might is right. Injustice practised on an extensive scale 
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is by far the best and most profitable course that a man 
can adopt. He states the view so cleverly and continc- 
ingly that even after Socrates has given a coinplete formal 
refutation of it, his two young friends Glaucon and 
Adeimantus tell him that Thrasymachus’ argument 
is not yet disposed of. This is perhaps the most serious 
charge of all, that of devising clever arguments to 
persuade young men to give up allegiance to the laws 
of the State. 

The fourth charge is that of rudeness and vulgarity. 
There is such a uniform Athenian polish covering all the 
differences of opinion in the Platonic dialogues that this 
charge when it does come is all the more noticeable 
and significant. Thrasymachus, we are told, ‘sprang 
upon them as if he would tear them in pieces.’ He 
accuses them of ‘ playing the fool together’ and ‘ talking 
nonsense’ and wishes to know ‘ why Socrates’ nurse 
leaves him to drivel and omits to wipe his nose when 
he requires it.’ 

Are these four charges justifiable ? With regard to 
the first, we know that the Sophists held disputations, that 
they taught the art of controversy and rhetoric, and that 
they emphasised style in speech. It is easy to believe 
that some of them may have exaggerated this emphasis : 
that is a phenomenon which tends to occur in every nation 
during the age when it first realises the potentialities of 
its language. The Euphuism of the Elizabethans is an 
example of the same tendency. In the development of 
the individual the , same thing happens : there is very 
often a stage in boyhood or early youth when the mind is 
distracted from more serious studies by the exacting art 
of punning. We niight say then that this is a natural 
stage of transition and therefore a good rather than a bad 
sign. We must also remember that the Sophists were not 
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a schoor but a profession. We ought not therefore to 
attribute the same faults to all; still less ought we to 
attribute the faults of the worst to all. In modern life 
the class which most nearly corresponds to the position 
of the Sophists in Greece is probably that of journalists. 
In their work as in that of the Sophists there is a strong 
temptation to exaggeration and to a one-sided statement 
of a case. But it would be a slanderous accusation to say 
that their chief aim is concerned with appearance, not 
reality. Again, it must be remembered that the distinc- 
tion between appearance and reality is not so easy a 
distinction as Plato imagined. 

The whole of Plato’s attitude is based on his theory of 
Ideas and that theory has not proved so convincing to 
others as it was to him. 

The second charge is one which when stated fairly 
makes little appeal to the modern reader. There is no 
doubt soinething admirable in the Academic view of 
philosophy and in the pictures which history gives us of 
Socrates — and, later, Plato — discoursing to a group of 
young men to whom the teacher is bound by no relation 
save those of friendship and common aim. But it must 
be remembered that Socrates was eccentric and Plato well 
off — an unusual thing for a philosopher. And the Sophist’s 
relation to his pupil was quite different from Plato’s. The 
Sophists professed to teach— and their popularity proves 
that they did teach — the art of practical success. They gave 
material advantages and received material advantages in 
return. Plato on the other hand did not profess to give 
any such advantage. 

The charge only becomes intelligible when we take 
into account Plato’s views on property. In his ideal 
state everything is held in common. One of the first 
articles in his programme of social reform is the abolition 
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of property. The modern reader although he appreciates 
the end which Plato has in view finds such a proposition 
absolutely impossible. Even the New Testament, with 
its unsurpassed idealism, tells tis that ' the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.’ Indeed that text, even though it 
may be modified considerably by the reflection that ' we 
are all unprofitable servants, ’ probably indicates fairly 
accurately the attitude of the modern mind to this 
question. We do not charge our professors and our 
clergymen with unspirituality because they accept 
salaries and stipends. 

It should' be noted that - the charge is unfairly put. 
We know that Protagoras let his hearers settle the 
amount to be paid. And there is no record of exorbitant 
fees having been charged by the Sophists or of pay- 
ment being demanded in so objectionable a way as 
Plato suggests. How unjust his charge is may be seen 
from the fact that it led to Aristotle’s definition 
of a sophist as ‘one who reasons falsely for the 
sake of gain.’ 

If there is any truth in the third charge, it is that 
the Sophists brought ethical •questions into the field of 
discussion. They destroyed authority in morality. They 
exploded the notion that we ought to do this or that 
because somebody or some book once said that we ought 
to do just these things. To the older folks destroying 
authority means destroying morality. The real truth 
is the reverse. Before one can have real morality — 
or at least reliable morality — one must examine the 
basis of the structure. If there is any reason in 
morality at all, then a man’s morality must be the 
better for his having examined it. If there is none, 
why be moral ? And of course we must not forget 
that the charge is equally applicable to Socrates ; indeed, 
25 
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Socrates was put to death for ‘ corrupting the young 
men of Athens.’ 

As a matter of fact, there is little doubt that 
the morality of the Sophists was higher, not lower, 
than that of their age. And of course there must 
have been very great differences within the class,— 
differences at least as great as within any of the 
modern professions. The fault of the Sophists, if there 
Avas one fault common to all or almost all the members 
of the class — was probably intellectual mediocrity rather 
than immorality. 

The fourth charge is perhaps the most difficult of all 
to understand. It is impossible to believe that Plato 
could have gone so far out of his usual course as to make 
such a charge as this, had there not been a substantial 
basis for it in fact. On the other hand it is probable 
that Plato and his fellow citizens, proud of their 
Attic speech and Athenian manners, and endowed 
with a keen sense of humour, looked down on these 
foreigners with their provincial accent and mannerisms. 
We know that the Athenians regarded the Spartans 
as boors and we also know that one reason for the 
suspicion with which the Sophists were regarded was 
the fact that they were foreigners. It seems there- 
fore not impossible that Athenian snobbery may 
have had something to do with the charge of rude- 
ness which Plato brings against the Sophists. Plato, 
belonging to the aristocracy of an .aristocratic state, 
is certainly not free from snobbery as his Judgments 
on democracy show. 

But Plato’s real reasons for attacking the Sophists 
lay much deeper. One might enumerate three outstand- 
ing grievances. One is that the Sophists, while teaching 
all the subordinate sciences, omitted 'Dialectic,’ To 
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Plato that is synonymous with giving instruction about 
appearances and omitting all instruction about reality, 
philosophy is for Plato that which gives meaning 
to all other studies. “Some*; of the Sophists indeed 
not only did not teach philosophy but taught that 
Philosophy was impossible. Nothing, they said, exists. 
If anything did exist, it could not be known: and 
if it could be known, it could not be communicated. 
It is not difficult to see why Plato, whose religion is 
philosophy, should attack men who taught such doctrines, 
which must have seemed to him impious as well as 
foolish. 

The second reason is that the Sophists’ teaching was, 
in Plato’s opinion, calculated to produce a dangerous type 
of citizen. They believed that ‘ one man in his time 
plays many parts ’ and they trained him for them. Now 
there is nothing that Plato dreaded more than versatility, 
which to him meant lack of steadiness, lawlessness, dis- 
order, loss of principle. ‘ One man, one trade ’ is the 
fundamental law of the Beptiblic and it is a law 
that is applied rigidly throughout. In literature, in 
education, in politics, in private life, Plato demands 
a severe simplicity. 

The third reason is that the Sophists emphasised the 
form of speech. They taught literary style, rhetoric, the 
art of arranging one’s material in such a way that it 
would please the ear of the hearer and thus command his 
attention and his conviction. Now Plato believed that 
the one thing necessary in presenting a case is to be 
thoroughly convinced oneself of the truth of one’s con- 
tention. Veracity and straightforwardness are the best 
ornaments of speech. 

Is there anything that can be said on these three 
points in defence of the Sophists ? With regard to the 
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first, ■whatever opinion one may have about the doctrines 
taught by the Sophists, one ought at least to give 
them credit for two noteworthy achievements. One 
is that they made the first real statement of ethical 
questions. It was not Socrates but the Sophists 
who ‘brought ’philosophy down from heaven to earth.’ 
The other is that they made a real and (as their 
popularity shows) to some extent successful attempt 
to meet the new demand for higher education. We 
must also face the question whether Plato deals fairly 
with the non-philosophical sciences when he speaks 
of them as concerned with appearance not reality. 
Nowadays we prefer to speak of different sciences 
as dealing with different aspects of reality. Again, 
is Plato’s course of Metaphysics and Mathematics the 
best preparation for practical life ? History has its 
Haldanes and its Balfours but they are the exceptions, 
not the rule. 

With regard to the second point, one need only read 
the famous funeral oration of Pericles to realise that in 
the matter of versatility ‘ the real Sophist is the people.’ 
The Athenians admired versatility in their leaders and 
demanded it from their educationalists: the Sophists 
being practical men set themselves to supply the demand. 
And there is no doubt that there is nothing that has 
led Plato to so many untenable views as his incessant 
striving after simplicity. It leads him to an unnatural 
austerity in art, and to cruelty in his treatment of the 
physical side of life. In the ideal city all art is sub- 
ordinated to strictly moral ends, all styles containing 
the slightest suggestion of richness, voluptuousness, 
or wealth of detail being banished. And any one 
whose physical constitution is such that he ‘cannot 
live in his regular round of duites ’ is to be allowed 
to perish. 
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With regard to the third point, one cannot listen 
very seriously to Plato’s attack on the literary teaching 
of the Sophists for it is almost universally admitted that 
Plato’s literary criticism is the least valuable part of the 
philosophy of the Republic . Had civilisation followed 
Plato’s ideal, we should be without Shakespeare, without 
the theatre, without music— with the exception of a 
few military marches and simple ballad tunes — without 
half of the things which make up the life of the educated 
man. We must also remember that the magnificent 
prose literature of Greece dates from the age when the 
Sophists taught their pupils the meaning and value of 
literary style. 

It is difllcult to reach anything like certainty 
with regard to the questions which have been pro- 
pounded, but it is surely possible without being dogmatic 
to say that the correspondences pointed out cannot 
all be mere coincidences. Plato charges the Sophists 
with accepting fees ; he himself teaches a doctrine of 
money which is quite untenable. He charges the 
Sophists with rudeness ; • he lays himself open in his 
remarks on democracy to the charge of snobbery. He"* 
charges the Sophists with giving the non-philosophical 
sciences too prominent a place in their curriculum : he 
himself gives the philosophical sciences too prominent 
a place. He charges the Sophists with setting up versa- 
tility as an ideal : he himself pursues the opposite ideal 
of simplicity to extremes that sometimes amuse and 
sometimes shock the modern reader. He charges the 
Sophists with over-emphasising literary form : he makes 
proposals which would in practice mean the prohibition 
of almost all literature. It seems fairly clear that his 
attack on the Sophists has been based on those very 
parts of his teaching which history has condemned. 
The Sophists made a real contribution to philosophy 
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which Plato does not recognise ; they represent the 
common-sense view on several matters with regard to 
which too much theorising has led Plato aAvay from 


common sense. 


Some Aspects of Negation 

BY 

Keishna Chandka Bhattacharyya, M.A. 

Analysis 

The problem is to formulate the logic of the view that 
truth is manifold. There are many radically different types 
of logic based on incommensurable views of negation. 

What is not, viz., the illusion, may be regarded (1) as 
having some kind of abstract being or (2) as contradiction 
itself. Illusion may be {i) a being only to be denied, {ii) a 
being as positive as fact but different from it and positive- 
ly related to it, (iii) identical with fact, relation being but 
identity, or {iv) no being at all but negation transcending 
all being. 

These four views indicate four distinct attitudes to- 
wards truth, four stages of attention. The positive direction 
of attention is alone emphasised in the first three views. 
Pragmatism which recognises the fourth view in one form 
does not yet suggest a definite discipline of attention in the 
negative direction. This negative attention is very like 
introspection, being the consciousness of the absence of 
object and as such implying cognition of the object as well. 
The faculty is explicitly recognised in the fourth view of 
negation which accordingly brings out the need of an 
intensive discipline of it. 

The analysis of the meaning of ‘ not illusory ’ of nega- 
tion of negation shows the concrete shapes which the above 
four views assume. In (i;, ‘not illusory’ means ‘not merely 
mhjectwe,’ and all relation being illusory or merely 
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subjective, there arises the notion of the self-identioal reals. 
Self-identity or self -conservation as a function, and what 
is opposed to it, viz., the thinking function of the subjective 
ideas are only grades of illusion, each of wliich is indifferent- 
ly one or raanifold. In (*i), ‘not illusory’ is what is different 
from the positively subjective and co-ordinate with it, ciz., 
the objective. Each side of the difference is a relation of 
terms, subjective relation is distinct from objective relation, 
and while there is one object- system, there are many idea- 
systems connected with many substrata. In (Hi), the truth 
that is ‘not illusory’ is the necessary identity of the subjec- 
tive and objective, of the known and the unknown. In 
(iv), this necessary identity is not positive at all. To say 
that the limiting unknown is uecessart/ is not to know the 
unknown. IS’or will it do to make any positive use of it as a 
transcendent negation, to take it e.c/., either as positively 
conditioning the known or as negative matter in relation 
to (Platonic) Ideas. ‘ Not illusory ’ in this view can only 
mean the unknown of which we are aware through the 
absence of positive knowledge. The principle is uncertain- 
ty itself, the uncertain alternation between the unknown 
and this awareness of the unknown. 

The feeling of this alternation is a religion in three 
forms : — (») an absolute dissatisfaction with the definite 
dualism of truth and untruth, (*i) an absolute condemna- 
tion of the attitude in which any religion is taken to be 
false, and (m) a faith that all religions are not only true 
but identical. These are bound up with the views (*) that 
the negation of negation is negation, (n) that the negation 
of absolute negation is the absolute truth of all affirmations 
and (in) that absolute negation and absolute affirmation 
are mutual negations in identity. 

Such is the absolute, as distinct from the subjectivistic, 
interpretation of the view that truth is manifold. 
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1. The aim of this paper is to bring out the fact that 
there are certain ultimate modes of logical thought 
emhodying types of negation which are 

Trath is mainfold, O Jr O _ 

bonnd up with incom- reallv incommensurable and that all 
negation : logic of philosophical dispute I’esolves itselt in 
suohaTiew. final analysis into a conflict between 

such types. Eyery system of philosophical thought or 
religion has its own logic and is hound up with one or 
other of the fundamental view's of negation. Each 
furnishes its distinctive criticism and orientation of the 


others: it is impossible to refer them all to a single 
court of trial and probably the only demand should be 
that a philosophy or religion and its distinctive logic 
justify each other. Not that however subjectivism or 
scepticism is the necessary consequence: all the types 
may he true and truth itself may be manifold. It is 
necessary to formulate, if possible, the logic of this view 


of the manifoldness of truth. 

2. Negation is intelligible, as illusion. When an 
object is knowm to be illusory, what kind of being or 
non-being do w'e attribute to it? We 

That iHusion has , mi 

subjective being is too aiiswer the question too easily when we 

easilv asserted. 

say that it has a subjective being hut no 
objective being. The antithesis betw'een subjective and 
objective has only been reached very gradually in the 
history of thought and there is every reason to regard it 
as contingent. There is a too facile falling hack upon 
psychology as a secure anchorage, although it should be 
an open question whether psychical fact is fact at all. 
8. To say ‘ this object is not existent ’ is to imply 
either that this is no object but some- 
uon'^L^XtracVnot thing else. IS, or that this object is no 
object. In the former case, ‘this’ is 
jontradiotion itself. something which Can he spoken of 

without being object, it has a being which is not objective 
. 86 


Two views : (1) illu- 
sion bas abstract, not 
concrete being; (2) — 
is no being at all, but 
contradiction itself. 
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being, and so negation means only a difference between 
this peculiar being and objective being. This peculiar 
being need not at once be spoken of as subjective being ; 
that would be to identify without sufficient proof yet a 
mental state with the content of it, i.e., with what it 
refers to. Such an abstract being would be the starting 
point of a view which interprets negation as mere 
difference : concrete being would be only a determination 
of it — determination in a sense which will appear pre- 
sently. In the latter case where the illusory object is 
regarded as an object which is no object, negation does 
not mean mere difference ; contradiction itself which is 
no abstract being is the starting point. We begin then 
by distinguishing these two starting points — abstract being 
and contradiction and these we expect to indicate a deep 
line of cleavage throughout philosophy. 

b. The different shades of views in , the first type of 
thought require to be developed in. order to be brought 
into definite relation to . the second type. 

(i) Negation emerges, only when an illusion ‘has 
been corrected, when for example we say, A is real, not 
X. Has X here anything to do to deter- 
mine or define A ? It may be held 
that A is here by its own right and that 
it O’Wes nothing to X which is simplf 
to be rejected or outgrown. . A which is. 
wholly given is not X : it gains or loses nothing by reject- 
ing X. There is no relation between A and X to define 
A : truth is never determined by relation, truth is not 
relation, i.e., all relation is illusory. Negation is always 
difference in this type of thought, all relation implies 
difference, and the primal relation is the difference 
between fact and illusion. Hence the relation between 
two facts A and B is itself no fact:, each of them is a fact 
by its own right and each rejects the other as illusion. 


(Jnder (1), three 
views ; . (i) illusion has 
a being only to be 
denied : the denial does 
not determine the fact 
posited, and so all rela- 
tion is illusory. 
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Positive relation between A and B is only tbis mutual 
rejection hij two given beings; what are only rejected are 
not related at all, are neither identical nor ditferent, and 
so the region of negation is the region of the indefinite. 

{ii) If however A and B are negations of each other 
and yet facts, it may be said that an illusion X, by the 


{ ’ii) Illusion -and fact 
alike positive. Nega- 
tion is only thendi&’er- 
enco and each of them 
is a relation of inher- 


correction of which A is posited, is only 
i]iQ. oi mother foot \ only, this is 
not X, this is A. Something else is X, 


enoe or judgment. Ee- j[g jioti nothing, and the illusion is only 

lation IS fact, different *- 

yet inseparable from, jn the inherence of X in this. The illu- 

though not constitutive 

of the terms. sion is Bot ill tliG Hliat or in the ^ what* 


of the given content hut in their particular relation : a 
judgment alone can be false, not any term of the judg- 
ment, nor the bare relation apart from the terms. 'I'he 
false judgment however has a definite form, as^ definite 
as the corresponding true judgment ; and the relation 
between these judgments is expressed in the definite 
negative judgment. ‘This is X’ is the false judgment 
corresponding to ‘this is A,’ the true judgment; and 
their relation is ‘ this is not X.’ In fact the primal 
judgment is simply the opposition between two terms 
like ‘this A’ and ‘this X,’ expressed as ‘this A is not 
this X,’ through which there emerge the affirmative judg- 
ments ‘this is A’ and ‘this is X’ and the concepts of 
truth and falsity as applied to them. The simple nega- 
tion appears as a difference between two terms but is 
really an opposition between two judgments and in fact 
the jirdgments are judgments because of this simple 
negation. All relation is at bottom this simple negation 
or difference, the opposition of truth and falsity is the 
opposition of a true and false relation, and so relation k 
not .necessarily an illusion as in the previous view. Truth 
however in this view is the mlatiork oi two beings as set 
against some other relation ; not the abstract beings but 
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these as related constitute the true starting point. This 
relation is never without the ternas, nor the terms without 
the relation ; and yet neither side is hy the 

other. This relation which keeps up the difference of the 
terms and is itself different from them is inherence. So 
we have as facts not only particular given beings but also 
particular relations of these beings, illusions being includ- 
ed in such particular relations. In this view then, illusions 
are particular and definite relations: the relations of terms, 
which are facts are not constituted by these illusions 
and so terms too are not constituted by their relation. 

(iu) It may be asked hoAvever, if terms and their 
relations are inseparable, if in the primal negative judg- 
ment, ‘ this A is not this X,’ the illusion 
iaenticaiX°'no”gIne! inseparable from the fact, and if both 
aif reia’ iHusion aud the fact are particular 
definite, by what criterion are illu- 
constitatod by infinite giou and fact distinguished at all ? In 

iiei^utTon, particniar ‘ 

negation by infinite the view lust Considered, each negation 

position and all parti- ^ ^ 

ouiaiity is thus nega- is at OHce the distinction ; but then as 
there is no wniverml negation, so there 
can be no un iversal fact-character also. This means that 
fact and illusion are not distinguishable by any general 
character at all. A particular fact is not the correspond- 
ing illusion and it is not also another fact; there is 
nothing to.; distinguish these two negations. So the 
conclusion should be that a particular fact and the 
corresponding illusion are identical and that the positive 
relation of inherence therefore is reducible to this identity 
of position and negation. ' , i . 

Particularity in the first two views as above considered 
is ultimately given. In the present view however, the 
particularity of a position is constituted by that of its 
negation and moe versa. Each position is different from 
an infinity of other positions and is thus constituted by an 
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infinity of differences, by infinite negation. Each negation 
too would thus be the negation of infinite position, i.e., a 
negation identical with infinite position. There would thus 
emerge the conception of the identity-in-differeuce of the 
finite and the infinite, and of infinite negation and infinite 
position. Every term however is not only constituted by its 
negation of other terms but it is also, as explained in the 
previous view, through such negation turned into a judg- 
ment, relation, or negation opposed to, i.e., negating other 
judgments, relations or negations. A whirl of negation 
then alone remains but it is still regarded as the positive. 

{iv) There is nothing however to distinguish such a 
positive from negation. Here then we definitely leave 
, „ „ , . . behind abstract being which was our 

{iv) So all being is ^ 

posited or superseded fipst Starting point and Start with con- 

by transcendent nega- x 

tion. [This is the tradiction itself Or transcendent negation 

same as (2),J 

as our first principle. We may next 
take being as only by this negation. The unique- 

ness of particularity is then not removed and need not 
also be removed. It is not taken indeed as ultimately 
given,: it is held as . free determination by this negation 
but yet as inexplicable or unpredietible. From the 
vortex of negation any particular 'may spring and so 
particulars have only to be accepted as they come and 
related into a world, positive for all particular purposes 
but with an absolute inexplicability as the ground of it 
all. We have accordingly equal right to take particular 
being as superseded by this inexplicability or retracted 
into this whirl of negation. 

6. Being then is progressively reduced to negation 
in these four views. In view (i), the particular simple 
, . beings are ultimately given and are 

being into negation in not in any Way determined by negation 
these yiewB, or the indefinite. In view («*), both the 

beings and their, negations are given as particular and 
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so all relations ' are also given as facts. In view, (Ui)f 
particularity is not given but posited or constituted by 
definite absolute negation. This however does not abolish 
their dualism: their identity and their diffierenee remain 
as inexplicabilities, though not as given beings. In 
view (iv) finally, being is abolished and absolute negation 
alone remains, not only as inexplicably definite but also 
as inexplicably self-related or self -negating, i.e., as a fi’ee 
function or activity. 

6, The true value of these views of negation appears 
in the concrete types of philosophy and religion in which 

thev take shape. They indicate certain 

which indicate four * , . 

attitudes towards distmctive temperaments or attitudes 

towards truth, certain familiar modes of 
handling a given content. One’s first impulse is to 
attend to what is confusedly given, to break up its 
continuity, to single out its elements, to analyse. It 
is the attitude of positive attention to the elements and, 
although it means the withdrawal of the mind from the 
given confused content, this negative direction of atten- 
tion is not itself attended to. The given confused aspect 
also is not attended to, it is simply forgotten or left behind. 
The next Stage is that in which the given aspect is 
remembered along with the elements analysed out, is 
distinguished from them and is recognised to contain 
them. The elements are separated and also related. The 
given complex and the relation of the elements alternate 
in. the mind, though the. alternation itself is not attended 
to. In the next stage again, the given complex is taken 
as identical with the related' elemenfe and so the elements 
themselves are felt to be identioaljt Wh however 

alternation is stopped . and difference superseded by posi- 
tive attention to this; identity, the identity has lost the 
placid being of. the given : il ls felt to he an Ihexplica- 
hility, a dream^ a being' that is . negation through .and 
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Attention which is 
controlled in the posi- 
tive direction should 
be controlled also in 
the negative direction. 


through — -a jperfect revel of negation. Positive attention 
denies itself utterly and the denial itself is known, not by 
positive attention to it but hy attention directed to the 
positive object alone. Positive attention is recognised as 
a withdrawal from its own withdrawing activity ; in other 
words, negative attention is known hy negative attention 
to it. 

7. In aH accounts of attention, the positive direction 
is alone emphasised : it alone is taken to he under control 

and capable of being cultured. To try 
to know or to do something is to posi- 
tively attend: and even to try to forget 
it or avoid it is to attend to something 
else. And yet in ail knowing and in all doing, one has 
a consciousness of the problem before the effort to solve 
it, a very peculiar kind of consciousness rousing and 
regulating the effort, containing in fact both the solution 
and the effort already within it. It is the ‘aching void’ 
of James, of which all determinate knowledge and action 
are the materialisation. This materialisation is ordinarily 
left to chance and it is never suggested that negative 
attention which is the very heart of all mental process 
can be controlled or cultured by any intensive discipline. 

8. The modern pragmatist resolution of truth into 
will means a recognition in one form of this fourth type of 

The will that constructs all 

of 

all absolute truth is nothing hut this 
creative negation. Not that pragmatism 
has suggested any system of discipline 
for this truth-constructing will : it has not yet told us 
how to construct any particular truth. In this respect it 
is on a par with absolutism which pronounces reason to be 
creative of^ truth hut cannot present any method of 
obtaining; A particular: truth other than the method of 


Pragmatism recog- 
nises truth-construct- 
ing negation as vaill 
but like Absolutism 
suggests no method of 
construction which is, 
but the discipline of 
negative attention. 


negation. 

truth and therefore denies the right 
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experience. So too the neo-Hegelian formula of self- 
realisation furnishes no ethical discipline other than that 
presented by positive morality. When Hegel and others 
sought to physics or history, they recognised the 

legitimacy of this demand for a method other than ex- 
perience for obtaining particular truths, though they did 
not satisfy the demand. This method cannot be other 
than a discipline of negative attention, the pi’ocess of 
accentuating the ‘ aching void,’ the deliberate endeavour 
to see what we want to see, i.e.^ to know the want itself or 
the particular ignorance. 

9. We know the absence of an object, say of a book 
on the table by a faculty which is neither perception nor 

Throush negaiive inference. It is not perception, for 
“ie of the absence gives no sensation ; and it 

therefore the object. eannot be inference, for inference must 
be based on perception. The faculty however being 
there, it may be helped out by perception or inference. It 
is nearest to psychological introspection, though it knows 
objective non-existence and not subjective existence mere- 
ly. The non-existence of a book on the table is an objective 
fact known by negative attention, defined by relation to the 
facts obtained by positive attention. Through this negative 
attention then, we also know a particular negation or 
absence of knowledge, know the want of a solution and 
therefore the solution itself. Negative introspective 
attention accordingly is the faculty that requires to be 
controlled. 

10. The first typo of negation which we have con- 
sidered implies no recognition of the necessity for this 

control. It leaves the discovery of 

tion?fTeytU"atten: t^uth entirely to chance. It suggests 

of^aegan^n^"” nothing but the anxiety to escape the 

given. It is a mode of self-will in the 

intellectual region I let only attention assert itself and 

* 
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some trutli will come. Still the escape here is nothing 
but negative attention which however does not know 
itself. The will is unregenevate here, uncontrolled, capri- 
cious : it wants to possess or to rest in the positive, wants 
anyhow to discharge itself only. In the second type, there 
is already some sort of recognition of negative attention. 
There is the positive eagerness still to catch the truth 
but there is no satisfaction or rest in what is caught and 
hence there is the positive anxiety to return to the given. 
The consciousness of the possession of a truth is accom- 
panied by a haunting sense of the truth left behind and 
so each truth is alternately possessed and left behind. 
Nothing is rejected, everything is only distinguished, and 
all judgments are taken to be true but different. This 
haunting sense of the truth left behind, . this positive 
attention to difference is negative attention itself turned 
inside out. The unregenerate assertive tendency is still 
regnant but it is the negation that is asserted as a positive 
difference. The difference is however not taken as con- 
stitutive of the position, as it is taken in the third view. 
This would be the next stage then where positive attention 
and negative attention are employed as one process, 
where what is known and what is unknown are viewed 
as in one necessary system of truth which however is 
still only positive. This truth in which the will finds 
rest— for it is still anxious for rest — is not dull being but 
a free play, a moving identity. So the dream of the con- 
struction of truth arises here : truth appears at least as 
a play of reason, as a music which the mind follows and 
feels it can reproduce but cannot reproduce. The will 
cannot construct a particular truth, for it has not faith 
enough in its omnipotence, though there is an irresistible 
feeling of omniscience, i.e„ of truth being absolutely trans- 
parent. Hence arise on the one hand the absurdities of 
Natnr-pMlosopMc and the indolent acquiescence on the 
27 
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other in all given reality as rational. The newness or 
uniqueness of intuition remains over after all dialectic 
' which proves at best that intuition must be unique. The 
experience of quality is still utterly unpredictible and 
religion mocks all attempts to trace its evolution. Faith 
lours ahead as a dark cloud that refuses to be transparent to 
reason. The free and undoubting play of reason, the facile 
dream of the transparency of truth gives place to the 
absolute abruptness of quality and the deathlike seriousness 
of faith. Negative attention refuses to be positive : it 
denies its assertive tendency utterly. All truth is retracted 
into this self-denying negative attention and what remains 
over is but the demand for its intensive discipline. 

11. We began with a discussion of illusion as a clue 
to the ascertainment of the several types of negation. To 
iiiugion of illusion bring out their nature in more concrete 
the terms, it is necessary to consider the 
^ illusion of an illusion. It involves a 

mj^ry of double correction or negation. Some- 
enei^es and thoughts; thing is believed to be real, it is next 
taken to be illusory, and then again' on closer observation 
^ it may be pronounced to be mt illusory. The question is 

what ‘not illusory’ means. In the first view, illusion 
which is the name of the utterlv indefinite gets some 
kind of definition in this connexion. Negation bein" 
negated becomes definite though not positive, being set 
against a positive. This definite negation or ‘definite 
indefinite ’ is the subjective, the merely subjective, which 
the corresponding positive is mt. The subjective not 
only does not constitute the positive, it does not determine 
it in any way. It means a double triumph for the posi- 
tive alone ; it is not merely by its own right, it asserts 
this right explicitly. So to say ‘ this object is not illusory ’ 
is to say that this object is not merely subjective but is 
self-identical. There emerges then against the notion of 
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tlie subjective the notion of the self-existent simple which 
explicitly rejects all relation and all complexity and is the 
self-conserving real or monad. So then a double series 
comes out, the series of the reals as rejecting the sub- 
jective series, real atomism vmyits psychical atomism. The 
self-conserving function of the real is only the function 
of rejection, for which the real is neither the better nor 
the worse and so it is nothing real by itself. Yet here it 
gets a pseudo-objective character ; it is the activity or 
energy of the real. On the other side the subjective idea 
is rejected, the definiteness of the idea is proved to be 
nothing and this predicament of being rejected, like the 
function of rejecting, gets a pseudo-definiteness as the 
conscious activity of the idea. This conscious activity of 
the idea would be called ‘ thought,’ being more unreal than 
the idea and yet on that very account nearer the positive as 
the cognition of truth. In this negative or illusory region 
lies the concept of identity-in-difference. The reals are 
distinct as rejecting all I’elation and each idea is distinct as 
being rejected by a distinct real. But the energies of the 
reals, which are essentially illusory, have not the distinct- 
ness of the reals and hence would arise the notion of one 
energy or self -activity tm*ning up many different energies. 
This objective self-activity again would be taken as 
negating a corresponding subjective self-activity, viz., 
a self-conscious self determining all cognitions of truth. 
Such then would be the illusory emanations of negation, 
the implications of the illusion of illusion in the first view. 

12. In the second view, negation being negated 

becomes not only definite but also 
of ao snhjective 5 positive. Only, this positive would be of a 
nair^^of ^*1 '"R?ngie different order from the positive of which 
objeot-system and jg negation. This positivc being 

many mincis, ^ ^ 

of illusion is our ordinary subjective idea 
which is not to be disparaged as the merely subjective, i.e., 
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as nothing at all. Here too this idea does not constitnte 
the object : each of them is self-identical by being distin- 
guished from the other. We hare nothing but particular 
negations in this view and the relations among these 
negations are of a different order from the relations among 
the positions. Not- A and not-B are like A and B distinct 
but not-A rejects A in a way different from that in which 
A rejects not-A. The idea is conscious of not being object 
but the object distinguishes itself from the idea by not 
being conscious. Hence arises the circumstance that an 
object is definitely related to other objects only. In the 
subjective region, two ideas are not the same though they 
know, i.e., consciously distinguish themselves from, the 
same object and so the definite objective relations need 
not be reflected in correspondingly definite relations of 
ideas. The ideas may have orders of their own which do 
not reflect the objective order at all : hence the distinction 
between true and false cognition. Balse cognitions would 
be relations of ideas without the definiteness of the rela- 
tions of things. Hence while we have the notion of a 
single system of objects, we cannot speak of the system 
of ideas as single, which as distinct from the single object- 
system must be regarded as many systems, many minds, 
each definitely related to other minds but indefinitely 
within itself and to the object-system. Yet the indefinite 
as such has no place in this view : definite cognitions and 
indefinite cognitions are alike definite as ideas, definitely 
connected with the seifs as unconscious substrata. 

13. In the third view, the illusion of an illusion is 

not only definite and positive subjective 
in (Hi), to the notion being but as the original illusion which 

of the identity of snb- . ^ . 

jective and objectiye, was pronounced subJectiTe is turned 

of the known and the i . .1 . . i i . t 

unknown. Objective, tne giyeu is taken to be the 

identity of the subjective and objective. 
The distinctness of a particular given position and the 


1 


i 
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corresponding negation Tanislies altogether: what is 
now taken as objective may appear to he subjective 
and this subjective again may turn out to he objective 
and so on indefinitely. It may be said that the 
objective at which we stop at any stage is only possiWy 
subjective and has not yet been actually corrected. 
But every stage is believed to be contingent because 
there is no ground to believe that it is final. One 
may be uncertain whether it will turn out te be illusory 
but uncertainty or indefiniteness has no place either 
in this view or in the previous view. The uncertainty 
itself is here a definite negation of knowledge: the 
stopping at any object is a definite illusion or definite 
subjective being which is identical with the corres- 
ponding reality of absolute knowledge. Limit itself 
is posited by reason. All truth is hypothesis and all 
hypothesis is true : the particular truth which is 
not yet turned into hypothesis is only a hypothesis 
in relation to the absolute truth. Thus there emerges 
the identity-in-difference of the given truth and its 
explanation. The given by itself is abstract thing- 
in-itself and the explanation by itself is abstract 
reason. Bach is the negation of the other and 
their synthesis is the concrete positive, the absolute 
Idea. 


14s. In the fourth view, this synthesis of mutual 
negations is not positive at all. The manner in which 
the present actual stage of knowledge is 

Yiew of the identity i i ^ j.* • 

of the known and nn- resolved iiito a contingeBCY in the pre- 

known criticised, . • _ , a , , 

vious view may not be accepted as satis- 
factory. The difference between the problematic and the 
assertory statements — ^^that the present object ma?/ be 
illusory and that it is illusory — may be felt to be an 
absolute difference ; and to cover the defect by saying 
that all particularity mmt he resolvable into universality 
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may sound very mucli like a bravado. That unGertainty 
whether or not what is now believed to be real will 
turn out to be illusory either appears not to affect the 
belief at all or if it does, it points to a feeling 
of certitude about’ the unknowable which is stronger 
than all knowledge. To say that the feeling is itself 
the highest knowledge, that this uncertainty is w'hat 
is reasonahUj to be expected will not remove the 
uncertaintyTtself. The uncertainty in fact deepens : it 
is uncertain whether we should begin philosophy with 
the assurance that uncertainty is necessary or with the 
micertainty itself. 

16. This deeper uncertainty about the starting point 
of philosophy should, for all we know, be itself the start- 
ing point ; but meanwhile there may be 

Two compromises i 

between views {Hi) attempts at compromise. The assurance 
of reason may be accepted along with 
the inexpressible negation of it. The positive may 
be taken along with the negative but as transcending it. 
On the one hand, Ideas of Platonic type may be believed 
to transcend a negative matter and yet to work with it, 
or on the other the unknowable or unknowables may be 
regarded as transcending all knowables and yet as posi- 
tively conditioning them. In either case a. positive use is 
made of negation : it is either the matter that is formed 
or the real cause, never the bare nothing. There are 
those who object to all such positive use of negation, 
although they do not bring out the real implication of 
their objection, viz., that a negative use is to be made 
of negation. In the fourth view of negation then, 
what is ‘not illusory’ is the unknovyn of which we 
are aware by the absence of positive knowledge. Here 
the principle is uncertainty itself, the uncertain alterna- 
tion between the unknown and this awareness of the 
unknown. 
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16. It is this alternation which takes the form of the 
uncertainty whether philosophy is to start with the faith 

that all our finality or positiveness, all 
principle is the " tracer- . Unique ■■quality, , all our present truth : m 
Bophyi7to start tact is explicable Or necessarily to be 
knowuls knowabie"or expectecl in respect of us as merely finite 
knOTakie ™ ' beings—witli this Very halting and Withal 
very assured form of omniscience, or 
with these inexplicabilities themselves. Neither the given 
nor the explanation, no positive in fact is the beginning 
or the process or the goal of philosophy. The identity of 
the given and the explanation, or of the objective and 
subjective is the last thinkable positive which alternates 
with negation. This identity (or reason) is a process and 
as such is itself a negation opposed to a transcendent 
negation. This latter negation may be indifferently called 
subjective will (or interest) constructing all truth, or vital 
impulse moulding a matter known only as its negation, 
or absolute will determining at once reason and Ideas. It 
is not the merely subjective of view (i), nor the subjec- 
tive co-ordinate with the objective of view (ii), nor the 
absolute reason of view (ui). The negative use of this 
transcendent negation is religion which is the negation 
of philosophy and therefore also the time philosophy. 

17. Here also in the final stage, the first three views 
of negation may alternate. The first type would be the 

religion of nirvana, consisting in an 
The first, three views absolute dissatisfactioii With the definite 

reappear here. iSega- 

tion of negation is (i) dualism of truth and untruth. The 

negation, {ii) truth of 

ail positions, {Hi) idea- negation of negation is itself negation, 

tiby and mutual nega- it ''o i i o 

tion of aij positions. the dualism 01 ti’iic and false is itself 

■ false. The second type would be the 

religion of absolute toleration, which is a dissatisfaction 
with all negation, an absolute condemnation of the atti- 
tude in which any religion is declared to be false. The 
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negation of any religion is absolute negation and the 
negation of this absolute negation gives the absolute truth 
of all particular afiirnrations, all particular religions. The 
third type would present the faith, iu all religions being 
not only true but identical. The absolnte negation and 
the particular absolute affirmations are mutual negations 
in identity. This identity and these mutual negations are 
then the terminal points of all philosophy. , Either side 
is beyond the dualism of definite truth and untruth. 

.18. Such is the logic of the manifoldness of truth. 

•The pragmatist interpretation of this 
raanifoldness makes philosophy subjec- 
liess of”trnti tivistic and logic temperamental. We 

have endeavoured here to give an abso- 
lute, instead of a subjectivistic, interpretation. 


An Examination of the Ultimate Postulates 

of Morality 

BY 

S. C. Eot, M.A. (Lonb.) 

Philosophers have not used the term “ postulate ” in 
connection with morality exactly in the same sense, 
though there is an underlying unity among the various 
aceeptetions of the term. It may be useful to bring 
together at the outset the several passages from Kant on 
the one hand and from various English thinkers oh the 
other, which explicitly state the nature and number of the 
ultimate postulates of morality. We shall then be in a 
position to restrict our enquiry to a determinate sphere. 

(1) Kant, in the “ Critique of Practical Reason,” ^ 
speaks of Immortality, Freedom and the Existence of 
God, as being the postulates of pure practical reason, i.e.,. 
they are suppositions practically necessary or the requisite 
conditions for the obedience of pure will to the moral law. 

j(2) Sidgwick ^ appeals to the postulates of God arid 
future life as the only rneans of connecting virtue and 
self-interest. Our practical reason, he says, feels a vital 
need of proving or postulating this connection, if it is to 
be made consistent with itself. Its negation forces us to 
admit an ultimate and fundamental contradiction in our 
apparent intuition of what is reasonable. In want of such 

, » Abbott (4th Edition, 1889), p. 229. 

^ Methods of Ethics (6th Edition), pp. 604-503. 
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a postulate of moral order, we need not give up morality 
altogether, hut we must give up the idea of rationalising 
it completely. Nay, he goes so far as to regard this 
reconciliation of duty and self-interest as a hypothesis 
logically necessary. 

(3) Dr. Ward* finding himself confronted by the 
dilemma “ either the world is not rational or man does not 
stand alone and this life is not all,” decides in favour of 
the postulates of God and future life, which alone, in his 
opinion, can save the rationality of the world, provide an 
adequate sanction for the suppression of egoism and 
guarantee the ultimate realisation of the moral ideal. 

(4) Professor Taylor, in his “ Elements of Metaphy- 
sics,”® sets forth two “ ethical postulates,” without which 
morality cannot maintain itself, and, without which moral 
life would become irrational, inz., (i) that the moral life is 
on the whole the happy life ; (*i) that there is such a thing 
as social progress. He thinks, moreover, that both these 
conditions are shown by the actual experience of mankind 
to be fulfilled by the constitution of the real world. 

(6) According to Prof. Hobhouse,® the require- 
ments that the moral order is a rational order, and that a 
coherent body of ethical thought, whose internal cohesion 
is itself the ground and meaning of its validity, can be 
found, constitute a postulate of Rational Ethics. He finds 
in the idea that every individual is a member of a spiritual 
whole with a common life and general interest, an axiom 
which gives coherence to sympathies and susceptibilities 
that guide the moral life of the unreflective man.*' 


’ Eealm of Ends, p, 421. • 

/ P. 386. ' ... - ^ ' 

^ 'in Evoliifeion,** Tol. IIj pp. 

* I may notice in passing thftt Mr. F. W. Bnssoll in a paper on “ Future of 
Ethics ” {tHde “ Perisonal Idealism lays down seven propositions as forming the 
weight of hypothesis which the ethical agent has to carry in the simplest moral act. 
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All these postulates are supposed to be unproved but 
indispensable assumptions” which being granted j our 
moral life seems to rest on a rational basis and without 
which the whole edifice of moral philosophy seems to be 
insecure, and the practical life of man reduced to a mere 
patchwork of hazards and compromises, further, the 
postulates of Sidgwick, Ward and Taylor fairly well cor- 
respond to or are reducible to the Kantian postulates of 
God and Immortality. Prof. Hobhouse carries us a step 
further and states the conditions which ethics like any 
other science must observe and make its starting point. 
Kant, on the other hand, employs the term “ postulates ” 
in a significance different from that of the other thinkers 
referred to, and advances in support of his postulates, argu- 
ments which are not, I think, as convincing as some offered 
by the English thinkers. I propose therefore to confine 
myself in the main to the postulates of practical reason 
as treated in Kantian Etliics and to notice incidentally 
the contribution made by such English thinkers as 
Sidgwick, Green, Oaird, Martineau and Ward towards the 
defence or the refutation of the grounds of those postulates. 

Before entering into a detailed discussion of the main 
subject, a few preliminai'y observations on the nature of 
Kantian postulation seem to be necessary. It was the 
general result of Kant’s metaphysical investigation that 
necessitated the peculiar setting of the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason.” In the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” 
Kant maintained that we cannot theoretically demonstrate 
the actual existence of objects corresponding to the three 
Ideas of Reason, viz., soul, world in its entirety and God : 
that they are regulative, not constitutive principles, which, 
though always furnishing an impulse to knowledge and 
holding out ideals or ends towards which that knowledge 
may aim, yet remain for ever problems to us, for w^e have 
no sensuous material adequate to them. Now Kant 
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claims to have given objective reality to the ideas of 
speculative reason in the “ Critique of Practical Reason.” 
While theoretical reason in its attempt to demonstrate 
the objective validity of these ideas involves itself 
in paralogisms, antinomies and transcendental ideal, 
practical reason, in Kant’s view, with its unconditional 
moral law demanding necessary existence of the 
highest good possible in the world, postulates the 
possibility and even the objective reality of the three 
theoretical conceptions, though only from a practical 
point of view. It is to be noted that no knowledge of 
the nature of the world, soul or God is secured thereby 
but only the assurance of their existence,^ so that what 
was formerly a problematic conception is now assertory, 
what was thought is now definitely hioion} In other 
words we know that the soul, an intelligible world and 
God are but not lohat they are. 

Now the Kantian proof of the reality of the Ideas 
may be stated thus : — It is a command of the moral law 
to promote the summum bo mm, which therefore must 
be supposed to be possible and consequently also the 
conditions necessary thereto, viz., God, freedom, immor- 
tality. As the speculative reason can neither prove nor 
refute them, and as moreover the admission of their 
possibility is necessary in the interest of practical reason, 
the righteous man may say, “ I tcill that there be a God, 
that my existence in this world be also an existence 
outside the chain of physical causes and in a pure world 
of understanding, and lastly that my duration may be 
endless.”^ The argument, however, is not based on 
inclination nor on a mere “ will to believe” and we are 
not justified in assuming on account of what we wish on 

^ Critique of Practical Keason, pp* 232-3 (Abbott), 

« Ihid, pp. 199-200. 

® It id, pp. 240-1,. 
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m&selj mhjeetive grounds that the means thereto are 
possible or that its object is real, in which ease every mad 
man’s fancy would have a corresponding reality. ' It is 
rather based on iliQ primacy ot practical reason, on the 
practical need of assuming the existence of that which 
is the means of promoting what is objectively necessary 
and the principle that determines our judgment in this 
case is the foundation of a maxim of belief in a moral 
point of view, i.e., a faith of pure practical reason} 

Now, on this distinction between theoretical and* 
practical reason and the primacy of the latter, I submit 
the following considerations : (a) Kant seems to under- 
rate the function of reason in its theoretical use, in hold- 
ing that it must wait upon the materials of sense for the 
objective validity of its Ideas. Even commonsense of 
mankind credits reason with a capacity of knowing super- 
sensible realities. The same reason which “ comprehends 
the incomprehensibility ” of certain truths, also furnishes 
us with “the eye of the soul” which sees spiritual 
objects. Being the faculty of the infinite, the uncondi- 
tioned and the absolute, it must necessarily transcend 
the sphere of our sense-experience, but though it is 
unable to represent to us the mode of existence of the 
noumenal realities, it gives us unmistakable assurance of 
their existence by the very nature of its activity, vig;., 
that of transcending the limits of our sensuous experi- 
ence. And this is all that Kant accomplished by means 
of practical reason. 

(&) The conception of phenomena and noumena being 
correlative we can no more know the one apart from the 
other than know the subject without the object, or the 
right without the left. The very use of the term 
‘ appearance ’ implies the existence of something real, 
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of which there can be an appearance at all. Nay, one 
might go a step further and say that the reality of the 
thing-in-itself, of the noumena is the ultimate presup- 
position of all knowledge and is the one, positive demand 
of our reason, while the notion of phenomena or appear- 
ance is only negative and derivative, pointing to the 
imperfect and inadequate apprehension of that reality 
on the part of the finite conscious subject. 

(<?) It is difficult to conceive that we should have a 
'faculty which gives rise to Ideas that are no more than 
empty notions and 'which makes us subject to “necessary 
and constitutional illusions.” * 

(d) The capacity or incapacity of theoretical reason 
to deal with any object or class of objects must itself be 
judged by reason, and a reason that aims to discover only 
what seems, not what is and why it is, would be a poor 
thing for us men to be proud of 

(e) As Hegel sarcastically puts it, “Kant’s position 
amounts to asserting that a man cannot kmio himself 
because he cannot take his self, or ego in his hands and 
see it and smell it.” * 

,(/) Even the objective reality ascribed to the Ideas 
by means of practical reason is only a postulation or a 
positing which theoretical reason is as much justified in 
making, because it is one of its functions to see to the 
interests of morality and religion as well as of logic and 
metaphysics. The so-called moral proofs are no less 
theoretical than the teleological. 

{g) The ethical postulates create an untenable 
distinction between knowledge and belief. A belief 
as Dr., E. C. S. Schiller ■* says, which is foredoomed to 


^ Flint’s Aguosticism, p. 164, 

' J, Oaird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (1880), p. 4. 
^ Quoted in Flint’s Agnosticistn, p. 170. 

* Personal Idealism — Axioms as Postnlatest 
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remain a mere belief soon ceases to be acted upon ; either 
the progress of knowledge will render the practical belief 
impossible or will prove its truth. We cannot act as if 
the existence of God, freedom and immortality were real, 
if at the same time we hnow that it is hopelessly inaccess* 
ible and indemonstrable. 

The real implication of the Kantian doctrine of the 
primacy of practical reason seems to me to lie in the 
fact that conation is the source of faith and cause of 
knowledge. As Ward ^ says, “ experience is the process of 
becoming expert by experiment ; what we learn takes at 
first the form not of theoretical propositions, but of practh 
cal haaxims which are thought of not as true, but as 
useful. Our life is primarily active and hence it is that in 
striving for what is good, we learn what is true.” It is 
therefore natural that the Pragmatists should make capital 
out of Kant’s theoretical agnosticism and practical faith. 
Schiller® for instance accuses Kant of “ boldly encroaching 
and trespassing on the forbidden domain of the 
unknowable and returning thence laden with rich spoil” 
of God, immortality and freedom, and holds that we 
must choose between theoretical and practical reason, for 
either the subjects of ethical postulates are not valid at 
all or they are the foundation of the whole theoretical 
teueture. “To be consistent^ Kant should have said 
that it is our practical activity that gives the real clue t6 
the nature of things, while the world as it appears to 
theoretical reason is secondary, in which case, the whole 
'of the Critique of Pure Reason should have been r^ 
Written,”’ It Was, 'however, far from Kant’s philosophical 
■^sition to lend support to the pragmatic conceptiem 'of 
truth and I think he himself moved in the right direction 
when he suggested that it is one and the same reason that 
operates in the theoretical and practical sphere. 

1 Realm of Rndsj pp. 413-4* 


* Personal Idealism. 
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Before leaving this section, a few words on the 
relative importance given by Kant to the position of the 
three postulates may not be out of place. There are 
some passages where all the thi’ee postulates seem to 
centre round the conception of the smmmim honwm ; e.g., 
“ This the simimum honum) is not possible without 
presupposing three theoretical conceptions, mz., freedom, 
immortality and God. Thus by the practical law which 
commands the existence of the highest good possible in 
the world, the possibility of those objects of pure specu- 
lative reason is postulated and the objective reality.”^ 
Again, “I must suppose its possibility {i.e., that of the 
highest good) and consequently also the conditions 
necessary thereto, a God, freedom and immortality.” ® 
But in other places, Kant expressly gives primacy to 
the idea of freedom and regards it alone as the condition 
of the moral law, the ideas of God and Immortality 
being “ not conditions of the moral law, but only condi- 
tions of the necessary object of a will determined by 
this law.” Thus in the preface to the “ Critique' of 
Practical Reason,” we are told that “ inasmuch as the 
reality of the concept of freedom is proved by the apodic- 
tic law of practical reason, it is the keystone of the 
whole system of pure reason, even the speculative, and 
the possibility of other concepts (as those of God and 
immortality) is proved by the fact that freedom actually 
exists, for this idea is revealed by the moral law. Eree^ 
dom, however, is the only one of all ideas of speculative 
reason of which we know the possibility a p^dori, because 
it is the condition of the moral law which we know.” ® 
What is more, we find in the “ Critique of Judgment,” 
that he includes the Idea of Freedom among the things 


* Abbott’s Trans., p. 231. 
^ P. 240. 

* p. 88. 
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of fact, i.e., objects for concepts whose objective reality 
can be proved. “ There is one rational id.ea which also 
comes under ‘ things of fact ’ ; this is the idea of freedom 
whose reality regarded as that of a particular kind of 
causality may be exhibited by means of practical laws 
of Pure Reason and conformably to this in actual action 
and consequently in experience.” ^ Again, “ freedom is 
the only concept of the super-sensible which proves its 
objective reality in nature by means of the effects it can 
produce there.” ^ 

It will be therefore more in consonance with the 
trend of the Kantian Ethics to take up the discussion of 
the postulate of freedom first and then to pass on to the 
postulates of immortality and God, which the two 
elements in the conception of the summimi bonum require 
as their necessary conditions. 

As to the nature of the criticism I wish to direct 
upon the postulates, it is sufficient to indicate that I 
shall not consider their physical, physiological or theo- 
logical aspects except as they bear upon morality, but 
shall mainly discuss the inner consistency of the Kantian 
presentation of the problems and try to find out how far 
they are morally necessary, and what implications of 
permanent value they may be said to possess. 

The Postulate of Freedom. 

Kant’s conception of freedom is beset with insuperable 
difficulties, not only because of the ambiguity attaching to 
the terra, but also as regards its relation to the empirical 

^ Bernard’s Trans,, pp. 405-6. 

“ Ibid, p. 413. We are bound to ask why' the same mode of proving the reality 
of an object throngh the effects produced by it in experience should not be extended 
in other cases, e,g.^ the demonstration of the survival of human soul through experi- 
ments by the Psychical Research Society or of the existence of G-od on the strength 
of mystic experiences and conversions of born and confirmed villains as recorded in 
the history of religions. 
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notion of nature-necessity and to the postulate of God. 
Sidgwick ’ had long ago drawn attention to the fact that 
Kant confounded two different meanings of the same word 
in connection with morality. When we speak of a man 
being free, we may mean either of two things : inz., (1) 
that he acts in accordance with reason and is not a ‘ slave 
of passion ’ or (2) that he is free to choose between good 
and evil. Now Kant uses the word in the ‘ rational’ br 
‘ good ’ sense in cases of proving the possibility of dis- 
interested obedience to the moral laAV as such, independent 
of sensual impulses, while in cases of attaching moral 
responsibility or moral imputation to human actions, he 
employs the term in the second or ‘ neutral ’ sense. That 
the two meanings are equally important is undeniably 
shown by the fact that while Kant explicitly desires us to 
interpret the postulate of freedom in the former sense, 
Martineau,^ on the other hand, contends that only the 
second meaning can make it a necessary condition of 
morality. Let us consider the validity of each position. 

“ Will,” says Kant,® “ is a kind of causality belonging 
to all human beings in so far as they are rational, and 
freedom is the property of such causality so that it can be 
efficient independently of foreign causes determining it.” 

Now (1) causality as we know it in the empirical 
world involves a relation of two phenomena, cause and 
effect, and that which is a cause in relation to one event 
is an effect in relation to another event, so that each is 
determined by the other. But here we are to conceive 
a cause that is not at the sanae time an effect, i.e., a 
free cause, which yet determines effects in the pheno- 
menal world. Kant was compelled perhaps by the 
limitation of language to. use the same term to denote 

^ Methods of Ethics, Appendix. 

® Study of Keligion, Tol. 11, Bk. IIX, Oh. 2, § J. ' < 

® Abbott’s Trans., p. 65, , ,, . 
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the relation between a phenomenon and a phenomenon 
and that between a phenomenon and a noumenon. 

(2) 'Ey foreign omises Kant means not only external 
objects of sense, but also desires and inclinations that 
arise, as it were, within the life of the self-conscious 
subject. Here Kant was labouring under the notion that 
all desires aim at pleasures, and that because they affect 
the agent in so far as. he is a member of the sensible 
world, they cannot give maxims fit to be universal laws 
for all rational beings. No doubt as a refutation of the 
hedonistic position, Kant’s insistence on the non-sensuous 
determination of the will of a rational being was perfectly 
justified, but modern Idealism has abundantly made it 
clear that even in desiring an end, the self-conscious 
subject is not making himself a slave to a foreign 
cause, but is determining himself, however imper- 
fectly, according to the law of his own being, in 
so far as he seeks satisfaction of his self in that end. 
Indeed Kant himself makes an advance in this direc- 
tion in passing from the first abstract and formal mode of 
the formulation of the moral law to the more concrete form 
of the third formula. What is more, we find him stating 
lilmost in the words of Plato that “ every rational bein^ 
desires only the good or at least desires everything suh 
ratio boni, i.e., desires something because ho represents it 
to himself as good” '• and not vice versa. But his 
formalism was too strong and he returns to it saying that 
though the object of every volition is a good, the motive 
or the ground of its determination must be free from all 
material principles. (3) Again, this transcendental free- 
dom is not to be explained by the study of the nature of 
the soul or of the motives of the will like any psycholo- 
gical property.'^ Kant makes a complaint against 

* Abbott’s Trans., p. 150, note. 

, ■ 2 nid.f. 187 ., ■' 
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empirical philosophers who in trying to find the deter- 
mining physical cause of an action within the subject 
himself {e.g., in an idea) “deprive us of the grand reyela- 
tion which we obtain through practical reason by means of 
the moral law, viz., that of a super-sensible world.”h The 
so-called “psychological freedom,” Kant urged, involves 
physical necessity. So do the mechanical causality of 
a clock or a projectile as well as. the spontaneity of animal 
plays, flowing of the stream, and blowing of the wind, 
to each of which Schopenhaur later on ascribed will. 
Kant’s conception of freedom therefore means indepen- 
dence of everything empirical and of nature generally, 
whether it be an object of internal sense considered in time 
only or of external sense in time and space and is to 
be equally distinguished from the action of automaton 
materiale andi mitomaton spirihiale.^ 

We shall see presently how far this transcendental 
or absolute freedom, as opposed to “psychological and 
comparative” freedom, can render the moral law and 
moral imputation possible at all and how far it can be 
reconciled with the mechanism of nature. 

(4i) The predicate “ independent of foreign causes ” 
is however only a negative characteristic of freedom, and 
if left to itself would lead to indeterminism or motiveless 
choice. It was far from Kant’s position to assert that the 
free will is lawless. On the contrary, he defines it as a 
causality acting according to immutable laws.® In its posi^ 
tive aspect, therefore a free will is autonomous, being in 
efery action a law unto itself and acting on no other 
maxim than that which can also have as an object itself as 
a universal law. Tree will and will subject to moral laws 
are one and the same thing. Let us pause to consider the 
implications of this positive determination, {a) It is obvious; 
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that Kant is here giving expression to a vital demand pf 
our moral consciousness that the moral law should not 
be an external authority, exercising constraint from 
outside but rather be a law of our own giving so that in 
obeying it, we are conformiog to our own self. On the 
other hand, this law must not be based on our personal 
idiosyncrasies or private ends, but on our rational nature, 
which is universal, and objective, and which therefore we 
share with all rational beings. This seems to me the 
elements of truth in Kant’s conception of rational freewill. 

(6) When however we enquire whether all actions 
of rational beings are free, or if not, how it comes about 
that a free agent makes himself a slave to hk natural 
impulses, we are confronted with difficulties and inconsk- 
tencies that cannot be surmounted. “Every rational 
being,” says Kant, “has the idea of freedom and acts entire- 
ly under that idea.” ^ This seems to imply that the agent 
^s acting freely even when yielding to natural passions and 
iCvil desires, in which case freedom of will must be inter- 
.preted to mean a capacity to choose between alternative 
courses; of action, and Kant’s conception of it as wUlcon- 
, forming to the law of reason must be abandoned. To save 
himself from this difficulty, Kant could have recourse to 
either of two alternatives: (1) that the act done from the 
motive of passion or from heteronomy of will is done only 
mechanically or physically so that the agent is not con- 
scious of himself as doing the act; or (2) that the conscious- 
ness of freedom exercised in sensuously determined actions 
is not a positive faculty, but a privation or defect. Knnt 
seems at times to adopt now one of these alternatives and 
now the other, though he is more explicit in regard to the 
letter. The distinction between the noumenal or intelli- 
gible self and the phenomenal or sensible self, may be 
construed to mean that in morally good actions the subject 


is conscious of his true selfhood, while in wrong-doing or 
evil choice, he is determined hy natural occurrences, like 
any other animal or thing in the phenomenal world, and 
therefore cannot be said to possess a self at all. But this 
alternative is somewhat obscured, as we shall see, hy Kant’s 
application of the noumenal and phenomenal categories to 
one and the same action and to one and the same subject. 
As regards the other alternative, there is a passage in his 
Principles Of Jurisprudence (I quote from Caird) which 
■runs thus: — “The freedom 'of the will cannot be defined as 
the capacity of choosing to act for or against the law, 
though in will as the empirical phenomenon of freedom 
we find plenty of examples of this, for freedom (as 
known through the moral law) has only a negative charac- 
teristic, viz., that we are not forced to action by sensuous 
motives. We cannot theoretically exhibit this character- 
istic in positive aspect as the faculty of man as intelli- 
gence to Imj compulsion on his sensuously determined 
will. Freedom in reference to inner legislation of reason 
aloft^ is a faculty or power ; the possibility of diverging 
from this law is a defect or want of facultv.” But this is, 
as Caird* says, only an evasion, rather than an explanation 
oi the problem, for how can a defect of freedom be pro- 
duced in the subject whose essential nature is freedom 
except by the exercise of that freedom ? 

The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that Kant 
admits elsewhere that natural inpulses can belong to our 
nature as rational beings and determine our will only 
m so far as we take them up imto our maxims of conduct? 
In other words, a rational being can be determined 
by sensuous impulses only if he has himself through 
his own action determined himself thereby. Again in 


^ Critical Philosophy of Kant,.Tol, II, pp. 255-6: 
- Abbott, pp, 327-8* . 
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Ms “ Religion within the bounds of Mere Reason/’ 
Kant’ says, “the source of the bad cannot lie in any 
object that determines the will through inclination or 
in any natural impulses, but only in a rule that the 
will makes for itself for the use of its freedom, i.e., 
in a maxim. If this ground were not a maxim ultimately 
but a mere natural impulse, the use of freedom would be 
reduced to determination by natural causes, w^hich is 
contradictory.” For this reason Kant regards the disposi- 
tion for good and bad to be innate in the species and yet 
ascribes the authorship of good and bad actions to the 
individual. But how a free will can be affected by natural 
laws and how it can take up sensuous impulses into its 
motive and make itself thereby unfree is a problem which 
remains for Kant an inexplicable mystery, and he can only 
refer us to the fact that every rational being is a member 
at once of two worlds— the noumenar and the phenome- 
nal, — to which we now turn. 

(5) Man, says Kant, stands on the confines of two 
worlds. He is at once a member of a super-sensible order 
and of a sensible system of nature. As a “ homo-noume- 
non ” he is essentially free, completely self-determined, 
and yet as a “ homo phenomenon ” his actions are subject 
to physical necessity. 

From the latter point of view, we might with an 
adequate knowledge of his motives and circumstances 
predict his future • conduct in all possible cases with as 
much precision as in case of a solar or lunar eclipse,^ and 
yet from the former point of view, even a thief may say 
that he might have left his immoral action (theft) undone. 
This consciousness of what ' might have been ’ or ‘ oughtto 
have been ’ done, as opposed to what has been done, is 
according to Kant both a proof and a result of moral 


», Abbott, pp. 327-8. 
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freedom. “I ought, therefore I can” is a formula 
expressing the same truth. 

Now let us examine the validity of the Kantian con- 
ception of the two-fold nature of man and the antithesis 
between the two worlds and see how far his meaning of 
freedom is eompatihle with them. 

(i) A free cause whose efficiency does not interfere 
with the mechanism of nature is merely super-imposed ab 
eztraoxm an arbitrary manner. As Martineau says, 
such a freedom might be a mere subjective form of our 
faculty of will, so that its objective reality is mere appear- 
ance or illusion, just as space though a subjective form 
of our sensibility, ap'pears to be outside us. In that case 
freedom is empty and un-meaning in isolation from mate- 
rial contents ; but whereas in perception both form and 
matter are within the sphere of sense, here we have the 
form in the noumenal world and the matter in the pheno- 
menal world, and no manner of schematism can bridge 
the chasm between the two. As we have already said, 
Kant is vainly trying to express the inexpressible in 
applying the function of causality to a noumenal 
agent. 

(i%) It is impossible to save moral responsibility and 
moral imputation on this view, {a) After making all 
possible concession to the Naturalist, Kant turns to 
‘ something more ’ which remains over after the necessary 
causation has done its utmost in explaining the moral 
phenomena. Guilt and remorse, for example, inseparable 
from a wrong action, can be accounted for as other than 
the necessai'y causality of the sensible world. But once 
admit that a man is in any sense a member of the 
phenomenal world and the whole sphere of morality 
comes under the sway of Determinism : and guilt, 
remorse and obligation will receive an explanation 
on the naturalistic and evolutionary basis as any other 
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psychological property, without any necessity for a super- 
sensible region of the ‘free causality’ in the will. 

(5) A rational being, we are told, can justly say of 
every unlawful action that he might have-left it undone, 
although as appearance it is sufficiently determined in the 
past and is therefore absolutely necessary. Juridical 
sentences of conscience also do not take into consideration 
the lapse of time because, “in reference to the super- 
sensible consciousness of its existence (freedom) the life 
of sense is but a single phenomenon, which must be 
judged not according to physical necessity but according 
to absolute spontaneity of freedom.”^ 

If, hoAvever, the absolute spontaneity in question does 
not, like that of plants and animals, admit of deviation 
from a determinate course, i.e., is only one-sided, we can 
no more praise a saint or blame a sinner, than we can 
extol the meekness of a lamb or reproach the ferocity of 
a tiger. If, on the other hand, freedom is equally exerted 
in a moral or immoral action then also the praise or 
blame attached to it loses its value in each case, for the 
action only takes place in time or in the phenomenal 
world, while the real noumenal agent of both the moral 
and the immoral actions is above time. Moreover, it is 
impossible to reconcile this timeless life of the moral 
agent with the conception of moral progress which must 
be a process in time, as we shall see in connection with 
the postulate of immortality. Another difficulty raised 
by Kant himself will be discussed later on in reference 
to the postulate of God, ms., how God being the Creator 
of man can escape the responsibility for the sins of 
his creatures. 

((?) Again, a born villain, Kant holds, is justly re- 
proached as guilty “because whatever springs from a 
man’s clioiee (as every action intentionally performed 

* Pp. X92.3. 
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does) has as its foundation a free causality which frbni 
its early youth expresses its character in its manifesta- 
tion.”^ But if freedom of wrong choice is “a defedt or 
want of faculty”'^ how can we morally blame a wrong- 
doer any more than a blind man ? 

{iii) The formula “I ought, therefore I can” is 
rather ambiguous. Kant traces the genesis of the con-^ 
sciousness of “ ought” or obligation to the partnership of 
two spheres in the same consciousness. Were I entirely 
a member of the world of intelligence all my actions 
ubmld conform to the moral law. Were I on the other 
hand a member of the sensible world alone my actions 
would be entirely determined according to the natural 
laws of phenomena. It follows, therefore, that “I wiU” 
of the noumenal ego, combined with “I cannot” of the 
sensible ego gives rise to the “ I ought ” of the moral 
agent. Now it is clear that the agent that declares “I 
dan because I ought” has already identified himself with 
the noumenal world, while a moral subject who is yet 
Under the bondage of sense would say “ I cannot though 
’ I ought.” 

At this point we may reconcile the two meanings 
of freedom insisted upon by Kant and Martineau respec- 
tively. The “self” that imposes the law is indeed free 
in the Kantian sense, but the ‘''self” that obeys is “free” 
in the sense that it has a power to conform or not to the 
moral law. In other words, it is in virtue of the capa- 
’dty to choose between good and evil which I possess, that 
I can recognise the ought at all and it is in the virtue of 
my consciousness of ought as self-imposed that I discover 
my freedom of legislation in a Kingdom of ends to which 
every rational being belongs as both the subject and 
the sovereign. » 
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Thus with the acceptance of Martineau’s meaning of 
freedom we reject Eant’s empirical determinism in. 
human conduct and with the retention of Kant’s view of 
freedom as self-legislation in a possible Kingdom of ends, 
we shut the door against Indeterminism, This leads us 
to a consideration of the traditional controversy between 
Kieewill and Determinism, which occupies so large a 
space in English Ethics. (1) The Doctrine of Necessity, 
to which Kant fell a victim in his treatment of the 
phenomenal ego, fails to recognise that it is in ourselves 
as active or efficient that the source and primary meaning 
of “cause is to be found. To quote TVard^ “It was not 
till deeds were done that men talked of fate, and then 
falsely projecting the fixity of the past into the future 
and reflecting it back again, they denied the very source 
of the idea of late itself by denying real freedom or 
personal initiation altogether.” Nay, we may go further 
and say that freedom is a fact of experience not only in 
human conduct but in the entire world of organised 
beings. “Life is the death of all natural philosophy 
(Ward’s^ quotation from Kant) for life is the capacity to 
act or change according to an internal principle. As 
Bergson ® says, the entrance of life in the world is equiva- 
lent to the introduction into it of something that encroaches 
upon inert matter, an element of indeterminism or 
unforeseen-ability. Ward even claims to extend the sphere 
of freedom to what we call inorganic nature and resolves 
the latter into a plurality of conative individuals aiming 
at self-conservation and self-betterment. The “Universal 
law of causation” becomes then only a methodological 
assumption justified by its practical usefulness, and . 
aannot usurp the place of freedom which is a fact. 

1 Kealni of Ends, p. 27l. 

® p. 75. 

® Eibbert Journal, Oct. 3-911, Life an^ Consciousness, p. 34, 


, (2) Tlie relation of cause and effect holds good only 
among objects of our experience and it is an error to 
apply it to the relation between the subject of all experi- 
ence and his modes of activity, for the agent in determi- 
ning himself by a motive or the idea of a personal good 
is not submitting to something foreign or external to 
himself. 

(3) Freewill has been wrongly confused with Inde- 
terminism or motiveless choice. Because a man is free, 
it does not at all follow that his future conduct must be 
wholly incalculable. On the contrary, a motiveless -will, 
as Oaird shows. Is another name for the will that is a slave 
to caprice. We may say with Marti neau ' that “all 
necessity is uniformity, but all uniformity need not be 
necessity” for the uniformity of conduct may be due to-, 
the self-determination of a conscious subject. Or as 
Green puts it, actions may be necessary without the agent 
being a necessary agent.^ 

(4) No doubt, this freedom of self-determination is 
equally exercised in good and evil deeds, but without such 
a capacity there would be no meaning in ascribing merit 
or blame, the sense of guilt or remorse to the moral agent, 
and responsibility would reduce itself to mere punishabili- 
ty. In fact, Determinism takes away the /est from man’s 
moral endeavours and has a demoralising effect on the 
agent, as is confessed in so many words by Mill and 
Sidgwick. Again, if man is but a part or product of nature, 
as the Evolutionists would have us believe, the precept 
“ Live according to Nature ” is either un-meaning or 
superfluous as Mill and Huxley admit. 

' On these grounds we cannot agre.e with Sidgwick, Leslie 
Stephen,. Taylor and Russell who hold that the metaphysi- 
cal validity of freedom of will is not important for Ethics. 

^ Study of Beligion, Yol. II, p. 203. 
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We may state the ethical implication of the postulate of 
freedom in the following words Freedom in Martineau’s 
sense is the basis and freedom in the Kantian meaning is 
th-B si amkird of morality. We lia^e freedom of self-deter- 
mination in order that we may realise the freedom of reason. 
It is because man is not part of nature but has a spiritual 
principle within him that lie can distinguish between 
the “desired ” and the “desirable,” “is” and “ought,” 
and it is because of the consciousness of this distinction 
that he is realising his freedom from the natural impulses 
and passions wdthin him, from the control of natural forces 
without him and giving objectivity to a Kingdom of ends 
where the will of all rational beings may be regarded as 
legislative. 

Immortality of the Soul. 

The next two postulates of morality follow'^ according 
to Kant from the two-fold conception of the Smmmun 
Bonmi. Immortality results from the practically necessary 
condition of the duration adequate to the complete fulfil- 
ment of the moral law or virtue, which is the supre^ne 
while the existence of God is the necessaiy condi- 
tion of happiness exactly proportionate to morality, i.e., of 
the perfect good. These two postulates are so intimately 
related to each other that it will not be possible to obseiwe 
a strict line of sepai’ation between their treatments. 

The Kantian argument for immortality runs thus : — 
Perfect accordance of the mind with the moral law or 
holiness is not possible for a rational being in the sensible 
world at any moment of his existence. It can be found 
oxAj ixi o-progressus ad infinitum towards that goal and' 
this endless progress is possible only on the supposition of 
an endless duration of the existence and personality of 
the same rational being.^ 
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Now (1) what is it that led Kant to deny the possibility 
of attaining perfection of holiness on the part of naan ? 
It was his sharp antithesis between desire and duty, 
between the pairticular matter of an action and the 
universal form of the moral law under which it has 
to be subsumed, or rather between the, sensible ego 
and the intelligible ego. He finds not a single example 
of disposition to act from pure duty in the whole 
human history, because behind all dutiful actions of good 
men there always lurk some motives of inclination or, 
desire, some end or object in view. The moral law 
demands on Kant’s view that an action should be done not 
only in accordance with, but for the sake of, duty. In 
other words, the universal form of legislation should itself 
be the determining principle of the will. But as we have 
seen, desiring an end is in no way inconsistent with the 
morality of an action if the end is a form of self-realisa- 
tion. As every action is particular, a will that is sim ply 
universal and desires no particular end cannot step into 
the practical sphere at all. It was the abstract way in 
which Kant conceived passion and reason that accounts 
for his regarding them as being always in an asymptotic 
relation. 

(2) Granting, however, there is an inherent discre- 
pancy between our sensible and rational natures, we can- 
not ever begin the task of realising the moral ideal, far 
less bridge the gulf by an endless progress. Even an 
. infinite time, as Oaird says, is not enough for realising an 
inapossible'task. No rational being will choose for himself 
a vain pursuit after an unattainable end. On the other 
hand, if there is no intrinsic opposition in human 
nature to render perfection irapOssible, then it must be 
capable of attainment eYefi in this life, at least for 
exceptionally good men, and there is no raism d'Stre of ' 
immortality. 
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(3) Immortality is inconceivable for the noumenal 
ego which is not in time. Are we to understand that just 
as the phenomenal ego is necessarily determined while 
the noumenal ego is fi’ee, so also the endless progress 
only applies to the former, while the latter is eternally 
perfect ? Again if the phenomenal ego is to remain 
for ever subject to limitations of sense and time, are we 
not for ever debarred from any knowledge of super- 
sensible or noumenal Ideas of Reason ? The union in the 
same consciousness of the double nature of being in time 
and not in time, being imperfect and yet perfect, is 
un-meaning. 

(4() There is no guarantee that man, who is depraved 
by nature, will have an unbroken continuance of the pro- 
gress which he has made from the woi’se to the morally 
better, as far as we can judge from earthly experience 
which tells us of the falls and transgressions of virtuous 
individuals as well as of the decline and degeneration of 
prosperous nations. 

(5) “ The Infinite Being,” says Kant,' “ to whom the 
Condition of time is nothing, sees in this to us endless 
succession a whole of accordance with the law, and the 
holiness which His command requires is to be found in a 
single intellectual intuition of the whole of the existence 
of all rational beings.” But this is, as Caird says, at 
Once to. assert and deny the condition of time, i.e., to say 
that what for God is eternity is for us endless time, and 
that in actual experience, we have to traverse that time 
in order to realise that moral law in ourselves. Immor- 
tality then reduces itself to a phenomenal appearance, a 
way in which we are obliged to represent that which we 
cannot possibly think, tiz., the eternal realisation of good- 
ness in every act of will of the rational being. 
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Equally faulty is the argument for immortality as 
presented by Green, wlio says, “a capacity in a self- 
conscious personality cannot pass away, for it is not a series 
in time and the fulfilment of its capacity in an end cannot 
invrdve extinction because the conviction of an end is 
founded on the idea of absolute value in a spirit which 
we ourselves are.”^ But if that which is not a series in 
time cannot be extinguished, how can it be abiding or 
progressive ? If we are “ reproductions of an eternal 
consciousness ” we must be eternal, it may be said. But 
the self-conscious individual does not partake of the 
nature of the eternal qua individual. Again, as Sidgwick 
points out, two meanings of “ eternal ” must not be con- 
fused. If we are “ eternal ” in the sense of being “ out of 
the time series ” could we be also eternal in the sense of 
“pei'during through all time ?”" 

Ward following Hoffding regards eternity “ not as a 
prolongation of time, but as an expression of the perman- 
ence of nature during the alteration of time.” “ We live 
in eternity,” says he, “ in the midst of time.”“ But the 
same might be said about all plants and animals, and that 
does not help us about immortality. Moreover, if God 
and man are co-eternal, as he thinks, both being function- 
ally related to and manifesting their nature in the 
natural and temporal process of the world, how could we 
attribute endless progress to the latter, and infinite perfec- 
tion to the former? To be consistent, Ward has to 
admit that man too has a perfection of his own here and 
now, and that even God’s perfection is not statical, but 
active. But this is an untenable position. If man is in 
a way perfect at every stage of his development (as a 
plant or a flower is) what on earth does he require a,n 
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immortal life for ? If it be said' that he needs progress 
from human perfection to Divine perfection, we reply 
that it is impossible for man to be “jjerfeet” in a sense 
in which God is perfect without ceasing to be finite and 
human. Again, if there is a progress in perfec- 
tion, as distinct from progress toioards perfection 
and if God as well as his morally good creatures have to 
attain the former, we do not know where the journey is 
to end and where the abiding rest is to be found. 

There is yet another set of reasoning by which 
the English thinkers in particular try to uphold the 
postulate of Immortality. They are under no delusion 
about the eternal conflict between flesh and spirit, 
between desire and reason, which, according to Kant, 
prevents us from attaining holiness on this earth. 
They have, on the contrary, convincingly demonstrated 
that the universal rational nature of man can only be 
realised in and through particular desires and actions 
and that even the animal appetites are or may be made 
organic to the spiritual principle in us. But what they 
cannot explain on the basis of mundane experience is 
the wide discrepancy between the infinite capabilities 
of the human spirit and the short tenure of earthly exis- 
tence allowed for their realisation. Green, Martineau, 
Oaird and "Ward appeal to the same form of argument in 
different words. Thus Martineau speaks of “ the Vatici- 
nations of our intellect,”' and Caird,.of an “inexhaustible 
spring of life contained in the principle of morality which 
is universal as pointing to immortal existence. Ward 
says, “ man’s capacities are not worked out here ; hence 
death in not an end and he thinks that apart from a 
future life the moral ideal which places the highest good 


^ Sfcndy of Keligiott, Vol. II, Bk, lY, Oh. III. 
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of each in the highest good of all and with which the best 
of men identify themselves would be irrational. 

Now (1) there is a common error into which all these 
thinkers seem to have fallen. An ideal as such is 
always an ideal, which may subsist in a world of 
universalsj but can never exist in ‘ time, without 
ceasing to be an ideal. To say that human beings have 
ifZeaZs which are being elsewhere realised is just to com- 
mit the fallacy of hypostatising abstractions. (2) We 
have only to specify the form in which such an ideal is to 
he realised, to see tile shallowness of this expectation, 
The moral ideal that we pursue is essentially human and 
has reference to the needs of human society and its reali- 
sation means the realisation of a kingdom of Heaven on 
earth where the good of each will be the good of all 
and perfect harmony will prevail between man and 
nature and between the varied interests of man. The 
infinite knowledge and love and good will that we 
aspire after, can only be conceived of in respect of indi- 
viduals existing in such a society. Carry this moral 
ideal to a transcendental sphere and it becomes emptied of 
all meanings and contents, just as an individual who is 
cut off from all relation to any society becomes an abstrac- 
tion. Nothing but egoism or an inverse form of Hedo- 
nism can lead us to believe that while death and disease, 
sin and error and a hundred other physical and moral 
evils prevail on earth we shall start after death a new life 
which will bring us nearer to perfection and by a shorter 
cut. To take a concrete example : . if a Shakespeare or a 
Kant left his work undone in this life, are we to conceive 
them as writing dramas or critical philosophies now for 
the denizens of Heaven ? (3) The ideal itself is progressive 
and that which is ideal in one age or society is a realised 
law or custom or institution in another age or society. No 
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stage of development its revealing light and is the inform- 
ing spirit of ail progress, but that end is in the process of 
realisation on earth. The history of mankind is hut the 
histoi’y of the increasing realisation of tile purpose that 
runs through the universe. Nothing is gained by imagin- 
ing that the spirits of the primitive men vrho died thou- 
sands of years ago or of the American savage tribes who 
are dying to-day have attained or will attain in the other 
world the degree of culture and moral goodness which a 
modern civilised adult possesses. (4) It is impossible for 
God to give full scope for the realisation of all the aims 
and aspirations of man without abdicating His throne and 
sceptre, for even Carlyle’s “ shoeblack ” would demand to 
be the unrivalled Monarch of God’s infinite universe. In 
other words, the infinite perfection which immortality is 
to secure us cannot be attained by man without ceasing 
to be a finite individual and this is impossible, for there 
cannot be two infinite beings or Gods. (5)- Asa matter 
of fact, the moral demand for immortality is the result of 
a crude view of human nature and destiny, which obtain- 
ed some plausibility before the theory of evolution was 
formulated. When man was supposed to be inherently 
depraved, and when the evils and imperfections of 
existence were regarded as necessary and irremediable 
means of disciplining the children of God to prepare 
them for a higher world beyond the grave, the need 
of a future life was potent. But with the progress 
of science and civilisation we are already in sight 
of a state of things on earth where man will become 
the master of the conditions of his own life, and of 
the growth of his mind, and will even wrest from 
nature the secret of life and death, when a better social 
organisation will allow each individual the opportunity of 
realising the highest and the best in him and everything 
will work for harmony. We now see that none of the 
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Svils that mate human life miserable are inherent m the 
hatnre of man or of his environment, but that moral and 
intelleotual progress can prevent and cure them (including 
Sven death). In short, evolution teaches us hoiv man 
homino- from animal ancestry is marehing towards a divine 
tlestiuT and how earth is^lowly but surely being trans- 
(ormed into heaven. “We cannot picture this final stage, 
»lor can we ,,enomlly share in its glory, but the very idea 
nf its possibility and the consciousness that we are 
Win- tor such an end can dll us with joy and drive 
^way fte craze for a disembodied life. (6) The objection 
j, .(ten urged that this conception of immortality and 
tierfectibUity of the human race forgets the claims of 
Irsonality In which morality is based and that every se t- 
luscious Lividiial is an end-in-himself and can never be 
■used as a means, Tar be it from me to deny that lottH. 
certain we are ends-in-ourselves. Even plants and 

animals have.certain amounts of self-snfflciency. But it 
is no more legitimate for a man to regard himself as the 
absolute end of the universe than for a child to grumble 
that he has not the perfection of an adult. Individuals 
in each generation receive their due share of recognition 
in this life and no more. The sweeper in the street is no 
less an end-in-himself than the Prime Minister of England, 
and yet one is relatively more a means than the other. 
Again civilised men have a greater mastery over natural 
forces than the savage races, who are rather playthings in 
the hands of climatic and geographical conditions. The 
conception of end-in-himself is therefore only an ideal 
conception to which we approximate according to our 
moral and intellectual power. The Englishman of the 
40th century Will he an end-in-himself in a higher sense 
than the Englishman of the, 20th century. ( 7 ) The whole 
argument we are criticising rests on a false conception of 
self -hood. It is Qur pver-much concentration on the 
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finite self as attached to a physical organism that leads tis 
to ignore that the universal and infinite self which we 
want to realise through endless progress is not an indivi- 
dual possession of our own, nor of any of us, hut a life 
which comprehends us all and which abides for ever, while 
the finite individuals come and go. We forget that moral 
progress is nothing but a greater and greater identification 
of our nari'ow, personal selves with the larger and higher 
purposes of the whole, with the over-individual ends and 
values as embodied in the family, the society, the state, 
the Church, and so on. It is when we realise our unity 
and identity with this Infinite and Universal self that we 
find the stability and security of an immortal life here 
and now, in which, as John Caird ^ says, “ our aspirations 
are changed into fruitions, anticipations into realisa- 
tions.” When we thus partake of the Divine life by 
surrendering our soul to God, “ the infinite ceases to be 
far off vision of spiritual attainment and becomes a 
reality.” This is in accord with the experience of the 
religious people, whose one prayer is “Thy will be 
done, Thy Kingdom come,” and not “Grant us an 
Immortal life.” 

We have still to notice a third type of the moral 
argument for immortality, mz., the juridical or retributive 
argument. Martineau devotes a whole chapter entitled 
“Vaticinations of Conscience”^ to the support of this 
reasoning. Sidgwick also finds it impossible to reconcile 
duty and happiness and to provide an adequate sanction 
for morality without a belief in the moral government 
of the universe, which involves according to his view 
the belief in the future life. Moreover, popular morality 
is largely influenced by this religious sanction. Now the 


1 IntroductioB to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 293. 
- Study of Religion, Vol, II, Bk. lY, Oh- III. 
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inconsistency and inadequacy of this view will be appa- 
rent from the following considerations: — 

(1) If every act of self-sacrifice secures a reward for 
the agent elsewhere, then it is falsely called self-sacrifice, 
and no credit eaii be attached to such an action. Morality 
then reduces itself to" prudence. This conception of 
rewards and punishments moves in a Hedonistic plane 
and cuts both ways, for if the martyr renounces happi- 
ness on eai'th for enjoyment in Heaven, the sensualist 
may deny comfort in the other world for the sake of 
more certain and immediate pleasures of this life. If it 
be held that the rewards and punishments in a future 
life are eternal while the pleasures and pains of this 
life are temporal, I do not see how a moral and Jmt 
government can allow such discrepancy between cause 
and effect and meet acts of self-indulgence and self- 
denial during finite time with tortures or pleasures that 
last for an infinite time. 

(2) If conscious performances or shirkings of duties 
meet their compensations in a future life, it is reasonable 
to hold also that enjoyments and sorrows that befall our 
earthly lot with no fault of ours find their explanations 
in a previous birth and so on. The doctrine of trans- 
migration has as much plausibility as the belief in eternal 
heaven and hell, in spite of heredity and evolution. If 
one objects to the former on the ground that as we have 
no memory of the acts of omission and commission in 
our previous life, we cannot rectify ourselves in the 
light of punishments now inflicted, I may reply that 
the objection applies inversely to the latter, for in the 
absence of an authoritative proclamation or publication 
of the divine code of law that prevails in the other world, 
how are we to anticipate and forecast the rewards and 
punishments that await us there, and how are we to 
modify our present conduct accordingly ? Does not our 
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sense of justice demand that instead of a summary 
trial and conviction of the offenders behind the scene, 
an opportunity should be given to the injured party on 
earth to see hoAv far the punishment is commensurate 
with the offence eomraitte.d, and whether it has a moral 
or reformative effect on the wrong-doer ? In any case, 
whether we are reaping the fruits of what we have soAved 
in a past life or whether we are sowing the seed of what 
we shall reap in a future life, the dubious character of 
the court of justice beyond the arena of our present 
consciousness cannot have deterrent effects on the minds 
of enlightened people. 

(3) If there is a higher court of laAv where all earth- • 
ly wrongs are being redressed what is the need of all 
the administrative and judicial machinery in modern 
states ? Are we to conceive that with the establishment 
of order and peace, of justice and good government, in 
human society, the heavenly courts are finding less work 
to do and are confining themselves to cases of appeal 
or correction of earthly tribunals ? Surely the legal 
punishments, social blames and internal pangs of remorse 
meted out to a vA’-rong-doer here on earth are themselves 
parts of the moral government of God, and there would 
he an over lapping of temporal and religious sanctions 
unless the extra mundane verdict is supposed to be 
modified according to the moral progress of the human 
race. 

(4) It is difficult to imagine how a common system 
of penal laws can be applied to the departed spirits of 
various ages or various races, as no two ages or peoples 
have the same standard of moral judgment and the same 
notion of justice. What is crime in a civilised society 
is a custom with the force of law in primitive races, and 
judged by the absolute ideal of justice and goodness, all 
the nations of earth may be equally condemned. Even 
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the life of a single individual may be a complex mixture 
of various good and evil thoughts and actions. Instead 
of one heaven and one hell, then, we require an infinite 
variety of intermediate stations to accommodate the 
various grades of conduct in various ages and races, 
which involves either an eternal cycle of existence for 
every soul or a duplicate of our earth with the condition 
of every individual inverted. With such a prospect 
before us, we may as well choose to eat, drink and be 
merry during the three-score years and ten granted to 
our mortal frame and reserve all the penances and 
virtuous practices for another Avorld. 

(5) The root-error of a demand for future life lies in 
(i) taking a false standard of value for measuring the 
rewards of duty and punishments of wrong-doing and 
in (ii) identifying the true self of man with his indivi- 
dual personality, 

(i) It is forgotten that “blessedness is not the 
reward of virtue but virtue itself ” ; that heaven and hell 
are not outside us but within our heart ; that what we 
gain by duty is the pure joy of service to the common 
good combined with an increased capacity for self- 
manifestation ; that what we lose by self-indulgence is 
Just the higher and nobler pleasures of a rational life ; 
and that the wrong-doer who escapes legal and social 
punishments and is also at ease wdth his conscience is 
nearer the level of animal life, and the fact that he is not 
conscious of his degradation is itself a sufficient punish- 
ment. (ii) It is forgotten that the self which is 
sacrificed in duty is Just the lower and the sensual self, 
attached to the material framework we call ‘ body,’ and 
that the expectation of a life beyond to enjoy the reward 
of virtuous ' self-denial is itself a craving of the bodily 
self and should be sacrificed on the altar of the moral 
ideal. The “ spirit whilst we our^lves .are ” and not 
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our spirit, has an immortal life and is enriched by our 
self-sacrifice. “ The personal self-conscious being which 
comes from God” is indeed “for ever contained in God,” 
but noi qua personal. I am immortal because the good 
with which I identify myself, the over-individual ends 
and values, in which my rational and universal self 
finds its embodiment, are immortal. In a word, it is 
God living in man that is immortal and not the human 
personality conceived abstractly as having a separate 
existence after death, which is an illusion. 

The only significance I can attach to the conception 
of immortality is by viewing it after the fashion of the 
indestructibility of matter and conseiwation of energy 
in the physical world. We find an infinite capacity for 
good and evil in each of us, and all our thoughts and 
actions lead to an interminable series of consequences 
affecting our own lives as well as the life of humanity 
as a whole, just as the fate of a grain of sand on the sea- 
beach, to quote Fichte’s example, is linked with the life 
and death of innumerable individuals of succeeding 
generations. This law of Karma, giving an eternal signi- 
ficance to every word and deed and thought of ours, 
fills us with awe and arouses our sense of responsibility. 
Morality postulates that the noble aims and aspirations 
however secretly cherished in our heart, and however 
unrealised in our present life, will yet live after us and 
increase the sum- total of spiritual energy in the universe, 
while our evil thoughts and desires will either destroy 
one another in the long run or be transformed into 
means for the good and lose their vicious influence. 
This is a faith which is guaranteed by the postulate 
of God. 
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The Existence of God. 

With regard to the Kantian postulate of God, and the 
mode of its formulation I would raise the following 
difficulties. 

(1) Admitting that morality is worthiness to he 
happy and admitting also that Kant was not inconsistent 
in eschewing all material principles of the determination 
of will from the moral law, and yet making happiness 
an element in the simimmn honimi or perfect good in a 
possible world, I cannot agree with Kant that the happi- 
ness which a moral agent deserves need be one of sensuous 
■feeling and not the mtellectucd contentment onG& 
own person, which results from the consciousness of 
following the moral law independently of inclination, i.*?., 
from the exercise of freedom which Kant himself admit- 
ted to he analogous to the bliss or self-sufficiency of the 
Supreme Being.^ Kant refuses to call it happiness on the 
plea that it does not depend on the positive concurrence 
of a feeling, so that he might invoke a Eem ex Machine 
to reconcile the super-sensible law of morality with the 
sensible feeling of happiness. • 

(2) Can we not regard the constant cheerfulness of 
mind resulting from the most disinterested practice of 
good as itself a proof of the connection between morality 
and happiness, just as we infer the reality of freedom 
from the effect it produces in the sensible world ? 

(3) If the happiness required by the smhmvm bonwm 
is to follow upon the inner determination of the will of 
a rational being by the moral law, irrespective of its 
realisation in a sensible World, it stands on the same 
footing with freedom and no more requires the postulate 
of God than does the latter ; if on the other hand, it is 


^ Abbott, p, 215, 
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the realisation of the moral law or the execution of tha 
good-will that deserves happiness, then since both the 
action and the resulting happiness take place w time and 
are events in the phenomenal world, their connection as 
cause and effect does not require for its explanation an 
external agency but only the general laws of nature. 

(4) As Caird says, if the realisation of the good 
involves the production of an outward order of things in 
which happiness goes with goodness then the principle 
that obligation implies possibility or that “I can because 
I ought ” seems to involve that the individual by his will 
can produce such an order and not merely that he has 
right to postulate God as a power that produces it. 

(5) If there is an impassable gulf between the King- 
dom of nature and the Kingdom of ends, how are we to 
conceive God as mediating between the two ? If it is 
through mechanical laws, so that in virtue of the original 
motion imparted by Him, each act of duty is finding its 
corresponding happiness in exact proportion, then we 
have no more right to conclude from such a connection 
to an Intelligent Author,, than from the law of Causation 
in nature. If, however, the connection is made through 
divine intervention at each particular instance, we are led 
to all the difS.culties to which the Cartesian Doctrine of 
Occasionalism gave rise. 

(fi) If God is the sole dispenser of happiness in exact 
proportion to morality, how would Kant explain the 
seeming moral anomalies of injustice triumphant, inno*. 
eence convicted, selfishness prosperous, and righteousness 
persecuted ? How would ho meet the difficulties of Mill 
and Leslie Stephen that God would not allow moral 
evils in the world, if He were both omnipotent and 

all good? ' . .. 

(7) If existence cannot be logically inferred by theo- 
retical reason, neither can it be given by practical reason. 
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In realising moral ideals, we no doubt give objectivity to 
an idea, but God’s existence is not of our makin-g in 
sense. Yet Kant seems to bold sucb a view, when he 


says reason can attain knowledge of the existence of God 
by “starting from the supreme principle of its pure 
practical use (which in every case is directed simply to 
the existeme of something as a consequence of reason) 
and thus determining its object. 

(8) If we cannot infer an all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful Author from the order and design of the small 
part of the world we know, is not the assumption of all 
possible perfection on the part of God, because “ he must 
know my conduct up to the inmost root of my mental 



states in all possible cases and into all future times and 
beeause he can allot to it its fitting consequences,” ah 
equally illogical inference ? Kor, how are we to ascribe 
to the God of morality the authorship of beauty and 
wisdom and order manifested in the inorganic and organic 
realms of nature ? 

‘ Moreover, Kant was mistaken in thinking that the 
teleological argument need point to more than a wise, good 
and powerful Author as the cause of order and design in 
nature and in ignoring that whether such an Author also 
possesses wisdom, goodness and power in their infinity 
may be left to the ontological argument or to the cumula- 
tive weight of all the theological arguments. Kant 
himself seems to favour the main principle underlying 
the “ argument from design ” when he speaks of the feel- 
ings of admiration and gratitude evoked by the contem- 
]^Wion of beauty, of obligation attached to dictates of 
conscience, of respect and humiliation in the presence of 
the moral law, as pointing, unmistakably to a being to 
whom the said gratitude, obligation and respect are due.? 
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Again, if the impossibility of conceiving the exact corres- 
pondence between morality and happiness in the way of 
a mere course of nature is not intrinsic and objective, but 
merely subjective, i.e,, impossible for our reason to con- 
ceive, and yet if our reason chooses ‘ to assume a wise 
Author of the world as the ground of this connection, 
may we not extend the same right to our reason in respect 
of the order and beauty in nature ? There, too, we cannot 
conceive how mere mechanical laws of nature could pro- 
duce such sublime and beautiful forms. On these grounds, 
we are bound to reject Kant’s claim that the notion of 
God belongs exclusively to Morals? 

(9) In connection with the freedom of will, Kant 
himself raises the difficulty of reconciling it with God’s 
creation. Since God as Universal Kirst Cause is also the 
cause of the existence of substance, it seems that a man’s 
actions have their determining principle in something 
which is wholly out of his power, hiz., in the Causality of 
the Supreme Being.® Kant solves the difficulty by means 
of his distinction between the thing-in-itself and phenor 
menon. Since the existence in time is a mere sensible 
mode of representation belonging to thinking beings in 
the world and consequently does not apply to them as 
things-in-themselves, and since the notion of creation can 
only have reference to what is noumenal and not to 
empirical causality, we cannot say that God as Creator is 
the cause of actions in the world of sense, which are 
appearances, although He is the cause of the existence of 
acting beings. Now if freedom is a kind of causality 
which we possess as things-in-ourselves, and if it is 
exercised equally in our moral and immoral actions, 
I do not see how God’s responsibility for .our evil actions 
can be avoided. If, on the other hand, freedom is 


® Abbott, p. 236. 


1 Abbott, pp. 248-4. 
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only exercised when we act in conformity to the law 
of reason, then since Gted is the cause of our existence 
as things-in-ourselyes, and since we as the noumena 
are the authors of our moral actions, God is the 
ultimate cause of all good deeds and forfeits all our 
merits, while we are responsible- for our immoral acts. 
Kant then takes away all merit and praise from human 
actions and leaves only stings of conscience and punish- 
ments for our trespasses. 

(10) Kant offers us another form of the moral proof 
of God from the nature of conscience, which he defines 
as the consciousness of an internal tribunal in man (be- 
fore which “his thoughts accuse or excuse one another”). 
Since in all duties the conscience of the man must re- 
gard another than himself as the judge of his actions, 
if it is to avoid self-contradiction and since this other 
must be one who knows the heart and in respect of 
whom all duties are to be regarded as commands, and 
since he must possess all power to give effect to his 
commands, this moral being is God and conscience must 
be conceived as the subjective principle of a respon- 
* sibility for one’s deeds before God.^ 

But how are we to reconcile this view with the auto- 
nomy of will which according to Kant is “ the sole prin- 
ciple of ail moral laws and of all duties which conform 
to them?” 

If the will of every rational being is a universally 
legislative will, if it is subject to the law only as itself 
giving the law, how are we to regard duties as commands 
of a Supreme Being who i&prima facie external to and 
different from us ? After enunciating the freedom and 
autonomy of will as the condition of morality, it is 
impossible for Kant to escape the necessary corollary 


^ Abbott, pp* 321-22. 
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that the noumeBal self which is^he bearer of the moral 
law is one and the same for all rational beings, and that 
it is only in so fcjr as we are subjects of the moral law, 
living in the empirical world with our personal idiosyn- 
crasies and our private ends, that Ave have a separate, 
finite and mortal existence. Erom this point of view I 
may regard the command revealed through conscience 
as the dictate of my higher and truer self, i.e., of my 
universal self as it is in reason, Avhicli is all that Are 
really mean by God. The moral ideal Avould then be a 
revelation of one infinite and eternal spirit as the source 
of all goodness, and our sense of imperfection but a 
shadow cast on our finite consciousness by the light of 
Holiness Avithin each of us. Such a conception of God 
would be more in agreement Avith the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind. But Kant’ s Christian conscience and 
craving for personal immortality perhaps prevented him 
from following this line of thought. 

(11) In the concluding chapter of the Dialectic of 
Practical Ileason Kant says that “ if Ave could prove God 
and eternity to be perfectly certain they Avould stand 
unceasingly before our eyes with their awful majesty,” 
acts would be done oat of fear and not from respect for 
the law% our conduct would be changed into mere 
mechanism as in a puppet show Avhere everything 
Avould gesticulate, but there Avould be no life, and 
he thanks the “unsearchable Avisdom by which we 
exist” for what it has denied no less than for what 
it has granted.^ This is not only a libel upon the 
religious consciousness of man, which gives us inward 
assurance of the reality of God, but it is contrary to 
the facts of history. The greatest moral reformers 
have also been the staunchest believers in God, and 
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the hio*hest spiritual geniuses of the world have never 

su fferi in their moral life because of 

presence of God in their hearts. It is on y le p ^ 

Lart that s.. God, and it is only the seers of God that 

can say » I and my Mier are one.” If scepticism ,s 

one secure basis for moral perfection Kant ougl t 
have stopped his philosophising with the Cntniue of Pure 
Reason and need not have taken the trouble of supplying 
us with deflnite knowledge of God, immortality and 
freedom as postulates of Practical Reason The truth 
i3that we can no more derive our knowledge of the 
ewistence of God from Ethics, than we can derive the 
distinction between right and wrong from Jlsthetics. 
The consciousness of an infinite and eternal spirit in 
which we live, move and have our being is as much a 
fundamental and ultimate fact of human nature as the 
moral or esthetic consciousness. We cannot convince 

one who is naturally defective in sensibility to spmtua 

realities, of the existence of God, without the aid of 
special training, just as we cannot prove the beauty of 
sm-set to one who is devoid of esthetic apprehension. 
It is because we bear the stamp of our origin in. our 
spiritual nature that we have a longing for God and know 
Him to be the author of nature and the embodiment 
of moral perfection, and not because our concep- 
tion of the «««»» requires us to postulate God 

as the mediating link between morality and proportionate 

^^To^sum up, the postulate of God, as presented by 
Kant, seems to me at once unnecessary and inadequate; 
(i) It is unnecessary because («) the relation between 
virtue ' and happiness as a fact is as much amenable to 
empirical verification and explicable by natural laws as is 
the relation between mind and body ; (b) their exact 
correspondence in a posaj^e world only ideal to be 
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aimed at and to be realised by onr own moral endeavours ; 
(e) the ancient thinkers showed •by an analysis of the 
actual conditions of society and the nature of morality 
that the good man is also on the whole the happy man. 

(**) It is inadequate because («) a God whose main 
function is to distribute happiness in proportion to 
morality cannot fulfil the demands of the religious con- 
sciousness and cannot therefore be an object of adoration ; 
(5) the autonomous character of the moral law cannot be 
reconciled with the conception of duties as diTine com- 
mands, and (o) to derive the reality of God from our moral 
consciousness is to deny the ultimate and independent 
validity of the religious life and experience. 

I conclude by indicating the conception of the moral 
order and of the nature of God, which, as it seems to me, 
can serve as the indispensable minimum of accord between 
morality and religion. 

Just as all our scientific and intellectual activities 
rest upon the belief jthat the universe is intelligible or is 
rationally constituted, so our moral life is ultimately 
based on the faith in the moral constitution of the world, 
and the science of ethics is impossible without the pre- 
supposition that this moral order is also a rational 
order. This faith is rational in as much as our daily 
experience and refl.ective - judgment confirm rather than 
contradict it. 

Just as we are bound to recognise the immutable 
and inviolable character of the laws of nature, . even 
though we may not look behind these laws for an 
Author of natui’e, so we are bound to admit that we 
cannot violate the moral law and disregard the moral 
ideal with impunity, though we may not readily admit 
that there is a moral Governor and Just Being at the 
centre of the Universe. What prevents us from recog- 
nisip-g the similarity between natural and moral laws as 
33 
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regards the consequences that follow upon breaches of 
them is the fact that in the one ease the result is 
palpable, being physical and mental, and in the other it is 
moral and spiritual. From this point of view we may 
formulate the categorical Imperative of Morality in a 
hypothetical form and say “ Thou must act thus if thou 
art to escape moral and spiritual loss or if thou art to 
gain the vision of a higher self and a higher world.” This 
loss or gain is not confined to the life of the individual 
moral agent, but affects the life of his immediate friends, 
relations and descendants as well as the society to which 
he belongs. Nay, the loss suffered by a violation of the 
moral law on the part of a single individual is shared by 
the whole of humanity ; and similarly my self-devotion 
to an ideal enriches the spiritual world as a whole. There 
is one standard by which we can measure such losses 
and gains in the moral order and that is the freedom of 
the spu'it from the bondage of matter, the freedom of 
insight into the super-sensible spheje of ideal truth and 
beauty and goodness, freedom of artistic creation, of 
scientific invention and discovery, of initiating and exe- 
cuting social reforms and moral progress, of subjugating 
the forces of nature within and without — in short, the 
freedom of intellectual intuition and pure spiritual 
activity. I think the study of history and anthropology 
as well as the living experience of all moral beings will 
bear out this contention and enable us some day to 
construct an exact moral calculus showing the amount 
and the kind of freedom that we lose or gain by each 
moral or immoral action. The rational < sanction for 
morality is thus secured. 

Again, the moral order is not a statical, but a dyna- 
mical order, a living, growing spiritual organism to which 
all men belong as members participating in its life and 
growth,. The moral organism is moving towards an end, 
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which, may he meanwhile described as perfection including 
comprehensiveness of range and the internal coherence 
of all experiences. Only those members or types which 
contribute towards that end can thrive or prosper morally 
and spiritually, while those who hamper its progress 
must be put aside or become extinct. 

Now the conception we have just indicated points to 
the reality of a spiritual order and to the principle that 
“ morality is in the hearts of things,” but it also accords 
with the demands of religion and with the conception of 
God as the ultimate reality. For (1) the moral law implies 
a source that must be perfect and holy and yet not a 
foreign or external authority, but the immanent self 
or transcendent continuation of our own spiritual con- 
sciousness. In other words, the moral law is of our own 
giving only because we are from God, in God and through 
God. (2) The moral ideal, if it is not a mere abstraction 
derived from generalising our desirable ends, is itself the 
revelation of a higher spirit which is immanent in our- 
selves. In other words, we have an inner conviction that 
the is also the Real and that it is because there is 
an embodiment of the moral ideal, which religion calls 
God that we have a guarantee for its realisation on earth. 
(3) Though God is infinite, eternal and perfect, and 
though we partake in the divine attributes in so far as 
we identify ourselves with His life, yet the conception 
of the, moral order as a process towards the Kingdom of 
God saves us from quietism and favours a mode of 
spiritual activism, for we have to realise the super- 
sensible beauty and goodness of God in the sensible world 
of space and time, or rather God is to manifest himself 
in the life of finite individuals, or in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and that through our moral endeavours. We 
may thus say with Hegel that “ God is the eternal 
reality of which the world is a temporal expression,” and 
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yet mamtain without contradiction that “ God never is 
but is yet to be.” This conception also enables me to 
identify the “ Absolute ” of metaphysics with the “ God ” 


of religion. 


1 , 



Teachings of Upanisads 


BY 

Dk. Mahendba Nath Saekar, M.A., Ph.D. 

I. Md'ivdtiJcya. • 

The seer of the Mandtikya has his inner consciousness 
withdrawn from the partial vision of his sense-casing which 
distorts the oneness of existence and holds up a scene of 
division with its duality of subjective and objective orders, 
with its conflict of opposing for ces^ — Man and Nature, with 
its eternal flux of existences, creating discord and breaking 
up the harmony of the life universal. The saintly spirit 
has at once transcended the world of actualities, the order 
of relative values arranged in a graduated hierarchy with 
the promise and potentialities of bliss— gross and fine, sen- 
suous and mental in its constituent progressive stages. 
The inner vision here is deep enough to penetrate through 
the coverings of the physical, vital and mental sheaths of 
the individual ego and to take its start at once from a level 
whence Existence is felt and grasped as an all-pervasive 
Oneness. The synthetic response of devotional life, the 
analytic penetration of i^ogio mentality are both discarded; 
life is seen immediately in its impersonal immanence and 
transcendence. The heart of the saint has drunk deep in 
the depth of Existence spreading all round, his vision has 
attained a wide extension; he feels the One Life, the One 
Joy in its impartial universality and widest commonalty. 
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From this height of consciousness, in the light of intellec- 
tual Intuition the commonly accepted division of the co- 
existent personalities of the Cosmic and individual beings 
is vanquished; the angle of vision, the perspective of life 
is changed from the multiple existence and fixed in the 
Oneness of Being. This is the secret of the grandeur and 
sublimity of the Mandukya ; it strikes the deepest chord 
in human nature and sets it in vibration widening up the 
intellectual vision with the promise of life eternal. The 
glory of the conception lies in seeing through the manifold 
differences and discovering the life supporting them in 
Existence. In the light of the ever-permanent impersonal 
background, the modes of finite and limited existence 
are lost sight of ; the widest expansion of our spiritual 
being dawns upon the vision. The subconscient experi- 
ence of an automatic display of uncontrolled forces, the 
synthetic unity of self-conscious life with its ideational 
promptings are withdrawn from the scene of the supercon- 
scient existence whence the Blusoriness of the empirical 
manifold is made clearly manifest. The identity of apper- 
ception, the pivot of theUpanishadic culture, runs through 
every passage and the Identity has been sought to be 
established in all grades of conscious life. The Mandukya 
sounds an extremely rationalistic note in accepting exis- 
tence to be chiefly consciousness. The highest concept 
of Being is the concept of a static consciousness ; the con- 
cept of bliss is not here fully developed, although 
it is implicitly implied in the notion of consciousness and 
perfection of existence, for Bliss is the Soul of perfection. 
•The express identification of Existence with Bliss of the 
Taittiriya Upanishat is evidently not present here, though 
the Absolute Life has been shown to be permeating through 
all grades of experiences in unchangeable and unchanged 
existence. The Identity of Consciousness is immanent in 
all stages of life ; it is the cosmic Waking consciousness, the 
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cosmic dream consciousness, the cosmic sleep consciousness. 
The transcendent Oneness of Being, in itself an impersonal 
Identity, acquires a personal character in relation \x>Avidya 
as the all-comprehensive totality of Being conscious of the 
cosmic Existence in its gross, fine and causal aspects. The 
budding sense of a Cosmic I on the background of an 
unruffled homogeneity of consciousness is the natural 
consequence of the association of an innate ignorance 
with the Ether of consciousness. 

This personal consciousness acquires a different nomen- 
clature in as much as it is aware of the outer or objective 
world in waking consciousness, the inner or the subjective 
world in dream consciousness or transcends them both 
in the silence of deep sleep. When it is conscious of the 
sense-conditioned Existence, it is called Bahvprajna; the 
awareness of the objective universe. Its range of Being is 
diffusive over all things and spreads in all directions of the 
Cosmos in its gross aspect. It is an expansive conscious- 
ness including within its range and apparently identified 
with, the physical and mental existences ; the world of 
thought concrete and universal ; the universe of Karma in 
its causal and effectual aspects. It is the Cosmic Life 
holding up before us in its purely objective character in- 
clusive of the outer world of Nature — animate and inani- 
mate, — the inner world of mind in its self-conscious thinking 
and willing. The vision of conscious life is still widened 
when it is felt to be immanent in the purely subjective 
experiences of dream consciousness and the spontaneous 
groupings in subjective consciousness. It has in this 
association the name of the innerscient — mtahprajna. Its 
range of existence is also vast, for the subjective order is 
full of potential promptings, implicit feelings, undeveloped 
cognitions, vast ‘possibilities of the finer existence. The 
mental life is here detached from the sense and free from 
the limitation of objective consciousness. The rigid 
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determination of the sense life disappears in the creative 
spontaneity of the subjective mental life where an ease of 
unrestrained movement and an expansion of finer self are 
felt and experienced. Still in this height of existence, life 
is full of richness in variety of scenes, and like waking- 
consciousness, it is not isolated from the moments that go 
to fill up the thread of conscious life. The dynamic 
conception of life with its ceaseless becoming is brought 
home to us in, and is native with, the waking and the 
dream consciousness. But the seer has his penetrative 
vision extended to the very inmost core and deepest base 
of conscious life in waking and in dream and has the 
unfailing cognisance of the unchanging consciousness 
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immanent in the apparently changing conscious life. 
But as soon as the conscious life passes into the oblivion of 
deep slumber a change is at once felt ; a temporary quies- 
cence, an occasional restfulness, with a positive feeling 
of a blank negation of the bits or the moments of con- 
sciousness which make up the history and constitute the 
life of subjective and objective experiences, is within the 
range of direct apprehension and immediate knowledge. 
A unique experience of calmness and tranquil joy due to 
an expansive vision of conscious bliss, only made possible 
by the temporary cessation of the stirrings, either spon- 
taneous or volitional, of the practical reason to assert the 
personal existence, ' to realise its claim, to develop its 
destiny through a ceaseless conflict with other forces 
playing around, is within the native claims of every in- 
dividual ; an experience brought home to us automatically, 
offering , to every one of us an occasion to understand the 
basic principle of consciousness on which the films of 
experience make their successive appearance and dis- 
appearance. But human ignorance is still active and 
even in this stage the transcendent oneness of conscious 
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diffusive in deep sleep, our mental being with its duality 
of subjective and objective orders falls unconscious ; 
nothing remains but the primal ignorance with the 
eternal light of consciousness in the background to express 
its existence. The conception of static being is in sight, 
though to feel the consciousness and blissfulness of such 
existence, the necessity of finally dispensing -with the 
thin layer of primal ignorance is necessary. The stirring 
of a divided life has no doubt been hushed up in the 
silence of deep sleep ; still we require to feel this silence 
to be not only a temporary and partial calm enshrouded 
in the coverings of ignorance but to be the silence of 
transcendent consciousness with an all-expansive blissful- 
ness of existence, where the scene of empiric life with ail its 
details completely vanishes before the light of supreme 
consciousness of purity, integrity and identity of Being. 

A systematic philosophy based upon cogent logic cannot 
be expected here. In days of yore, the truth of Being, 
was not sought to be perceived by philosophical specula- 
tion, void of practical discipline. It was naturally sought 
in mystic sublimation, in the heights of intuitive con- 
sciousness which can hardly be ignored in our task of 
directly entering into the Realm of Silence and Eternal 
Calm. Consequently the Mandukya strikes us as con- 
taining the simple philosophic truth of Identity with the: 
methodical statement of gradual stages of actualisation in 
the opening up of the transcendent vision. 

■ The preliminary discipline of moral and intellectual 
Culture is necessarily presupposed in the life aspiring after 
i^iritual unfoldment. The lower nature of animal or 
qrganic being must give way to higher moral culture pre-' 
paring one for cultivating and developing the life of the; 
spihit within'. But the moral life, the forerunner of spiri- 
tual- consciousness, paveS the foundation of a harmony: 

between nature and man and; '.gradually apportions to man: 
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the power to control the dominant influence of nature 
upon him. It helps him to establish a mastery oyer 
natural cravings in the beginning by a hard struggling 
opposition, bat in the long run by striking the deeper 
chord of inner sympathy, love and chastity-love that 
unifies, chastity that edifies, -the chord that binds man 
and nature in unison making the way for harmony in 

place of apparent discord. . i • 

With this adaptation of our moral being, with tins 
deep-wrought harmony between the impulsive and the 
thoughtful nature, with a full surrender of will to the 
dictates of reason, the individual entity acquires a fitness 
and a qualification to strike the innermost chord of its 
beino-, which can reveal to him the supreme truth and 
brin^’ to him the meaning and significance of the con- 
sciousness of Identity. To this end the seer has inculcated 
the importance and usefulness of meditating upon the 
mystic symbol On. To the seers of , the Upanishads 
this symbol was the key to the hidden innermost secrets 
of life and knowledge, to the breaking of bonds put on 
by an innate ignorance — the chord of jimtica, the triple 
chains of creation, preservation and destruction, fastening 
Tis to the cosmic wheel, making us a prey to the vagaries 
of nature. The direct method of shaking off the gilded 
fetters of the consciousness of individuality is chiefly 
analytical penetration into the essence of our being, based 
upon the process of critical reflection and discriminative 
consciousness, from vicara to viveka. This method is 
more philosophic in nature based as it is upon critical 
discourse and sustained reflection. Many Upanishaids 
have fully developed the process to a clear method. But 
the Mandukya has not made a special reference to this 
customary philosophic course of culture but has adopted 
in its place a mystical one to fathom the fathomless, to 
immerge in the boundless Existence. The method here 
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is to set up a harmony in place of mental distraction 
caused by the obstruotire and restless surrounding, to 
strike the innermost chords of our mental being, widen- 
ing up the range of inner vision, paving the way for 
the realisation of a greater and fuller life, A deep-wrought 
harmony, aptly called the music of life, at once puts its 
hand upon the secret key to the gate of the kingdom of 
light, manifesting before view the sublimity of every 
step in the way of approximating the Eternal Truth. 
The means of setting up such a harmony and of bringing 
the entire being of ours in tune with the Infinite life is 
the symbol 031. It is full of magnificent possibilities as 
an instrument to stimulate the drooping spirituality. The 
mighty potentialities of life ai’e brought out in fullness, 
to pass through all the phases of conscious existence. The 
panorama of life with its scenic beauties and its sublime 
depths hidden from our view in the sense-level of existence 
is laid open to us and we pass through all the aspects of 
conscious life in Immanence to the silence of Transcen- 
dence at last. 

The Sruti assures us that the first syllable brings to 
our inner vision the immanence of consciousness in wak- 
ing, the witness of every phenomenal grouping. The 
veil of ignorance holding up the I as an energising prin- 
ciple reaping the fruits of its own deeds is thrown off; 
the I appears in mystic vision, thus reared up, as the 
witness of all events and doings in its majestic isolation. 

But the spiritual consciousness thus developed is not 
the asmita of the EAnkhya philosophy, the basic principle 
of the egoistic consciousness, energising the creature’s 
working in conscious and vital planes. It is not the 
logical ego of Kant, the integrating principle for which 
any objective existence cannot be vouchsafed. It is the 
transcendent Existence expressing the endless groupings 
of phenomenal being, not yet felt in transcendent isolation 
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for the Tibrative force set up by the syllable has hot- 
attained the sufficient intensity to put off the sense of - 
limitation by the withdrawal of the veil of ignorance. 
Still it lands us in a shore where we have a clear cognition 
of the oneness of Being immanent in waking experience. 
The vibrative force chastens the mental consciousness, 
draws it out from the lower order to higher order of 
nature’s operation in us to enable us to reach a climax in 
intellectual vision and to feel the truth of Identity- 
consciousness in waking experience. With the inten- 
sity of vibrative force still increased, the vision is 
enlarged, and extended to dream consciousness, to the 
working of mental life in its subjective aspect freed from 
the limitation of sense operation letting open to us a 
wider vision of archetypal existence ; but still the vision 
here is not confined to the rhythm and beauty of the 
inner world of mind, but at once is directed to the 
self-same isolated consciousness. With the vibrative force 
still more intensified the inner harmony is so deeply 
established as to be able to transcend the phenomenal 
continuum, at first in an experience like sleep conscious- 
ness, wherein consciousness is felt freed from associa- 
tion of empiric life, though in a nebulous atraosphere- 
of a blank and unspecialised negation and later on - in 
the depth of Turiya, where the intellectual penetration is 
deep enough to transcend the bound and the operation 
of native ignorance. The vibrative force which was so 
long active, gradually dies away, after enlarging the scope 
of mystic vision, successfully removing the limitation 
of individualised existence. The process of realisation here 
is exclusively psychological, consisting as it is, in unfold- 
ing the mysteries of wider conscious life encompassing the 
pragmatic I and in establishing the sense of a cosmic I 
embracing the totality of existence in its subjective and 
objective aspects,- But the acme or the culmination in the 
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process is not reached unless the sense of an I retaining 
a personality in association with irative ignorance is set 
aside in the last stage of supreme fulfilment wherein 
the sense, of an all-embracing existence vanishes in the- 
silence of sktic consciousness. In the triple states of- 
existence — waking, dream -sleep, deep-sleep — the static 
consciousness was in clear sight as the witnessing intelli-- 
gence, although not so clearly felt in dissociation from 
conscious experiences. The sense of an I in its intel- 
lectual isolation and purity was still there, but in the 
height of Turiya, it is felt in clear toanscendence as the 
one undivided static consciousness of existence. 
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11. Isa, - ■ 

The seer of the Isa has the veil of ignorance, primary 
and secondary, withdrawn from his view which can now 
command a vision immediately expressive of the truth of 
Existence in its transcendent and immanent being helping 
the regulation of life’s adaptation in the light of the 
mystic sublimation thus attained. The vision is exhaus- 
tively penetrating into the mysteries of life in its opera- 
tion on a natural and a super-natural plane and the injunc- 
tion comes forth with the sublime simplicity of a truth-seer 
to regulate life in a way which can help it to transcend 
nature’s working and finally to feel the pulse of immortal 
bliss. The seer at once infuses in us the spirit of apprehend- 
ing and grasping existence as enveloped in the all-pervading 
spiritual consciousness, thus transforming our mental 
vision from its accustomed trait of reading facts in their 
isolation and in their bare nakedness into its deeper nature 
of synthetic vision and sympathetic understanding. The 
intellectual sympathy with the deep mysteries of existence 
is sought to be established in the seeker’s consciousness, 
not. in a hot haste which a psychological revelation, by 
nature, denies, but by gradually opening up the esoteric 
vision through all phases of life in its mundane and 
super-mundane aspects. The seeker has been with his 
imperfect and undeveloped spirituality fii’st introduced in- 
to the world of Karma with its promise of continuity in 
organic being; but the attraction of the seeker for this 
sphere of life is soon disturbed by showing the enshrouded 
darkness of ignorance obtaining therein. But the seer is 
careful enough to present before the seeker the truth and 
the hold of Karma in the continuity of our physical exis- 
tence as the foundation of a higher structure in wisdom and 
inspiration — a Karma which does not express itself in the 
multiphoation of desires naturally involving us in the 
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%6iid of complex relation, the order of pragmatic values, 
which is to be scrupulously shunned in order to acquire • 
a fitness, and an adaptability for developing the capacity 
of inner mystic vision, but is one that has a graceful 
touch in surrendering its purposeful initiation and in satis- 
fying itself with what is ordained for it in the course of 
a struggling existence and in accepting it with the spirit of 
humility and thankfulness consistent udth the ungrudging 
life of the seeker after truth. The unceasing conflict be- 
tween man and society and man and nature frequently felt 
in keeping up an existence in the light of the above vision 
resolves itself into the activity of love and grace estab- 
lishing a harmony between man and nature which paves 
the way for opening up the hidden secret of a deeper 
consciousness. The apparently dominant influence of 
nature upon man, the majestic sublimity which nature 
presents before him, fails not to awaken in him the reflex 
tendency of accepting nature as the idol of worship which is 
falsely supposed to be potentially competent to fulfil the 
demands of human existence and eventually to give it last- 
ing satisfaction and highest consummation. The veil of 
limitation which confines the psychic vision to the bounds 
of objective consciousness is sought to be lifted up at first 
in setting up a more extensive vision by withdrawing the 
mental consciousness from its habitual accommodation and 
establishing a higher vibrating modification in it in the 
Course of performance of sacrifices, apparently having no 
significance, but on a deeper insight, manifesting clearly a 
finer transformation of mental being expressing the truth 
and the reality of an order of existence otherwise inacces- 
sible to the plain and common understanding. The seeker 
soon discovers this plane to be full of ignorance, impotent 
to give enduring satisfaction ; the sense of limitation still 
persisting in consciousness soon breaks the spell of attrac- 
tion and retards the vision of the seeker who now attempts 
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to have a penetration into the still deeper planes of existence. 
With his inner powers more developed and acutely search- 
ing, with psychic vision still enlarged and wider in its 
capacity, the seeker has the world of Devas open unto him 
with its wondrous and joyous splendours, but this also fails 
in no time for the bliss it affords and the vision it com- 
mands are not deep nor extensive enough to keep long 
engaged the enraptured consciousness, which still keenly 
feels the sense of a divided and limited being and the 
deep yearning and active instinct for an undivided exis- 
tence soon break the spell and the attraction of the deiflc 
consciousness. Unsatisfied with this opening and revela- 
tion, the seeker pursues the search in a still deeper 
level of existence bringing into the range of direct vision 
the one life pervading the world of effectual realization 
— the life that sustains the collective effects, generally 
designated, the world of phenomenal being in its manifest- 
ed aspect. The adept has now a vision pervasive of the 
phenomenal order enabling him to penetrate into eetypes 
of existences in the manifested logos and to feel the un- 
common beauty prevailing in this plane of existence. The 
seer promises the growth and development of wonderful 
powers of mental being which now has the fineness 
to grasp the extensiveness of this manifested totality. The 
psychic vision thus developed can now go deeper still by 
crossing- this plane of existence into the mysteries of 
causal archtypes, the realm of Prakriti, with a peculiar 
sweetness and satisfaction strong enough to attract the 
^ruggling soul which for the moment may mistake the 
sudden and ixnexpected calmness it feels, to be the tran- 
scendent quiescence. The nyisic and harmony of so deep an 
existence carry the possibility of alluring the seeker and of 
luUinghimas it were into a Fopw: sleep — Prakritilaya-xa,ve 
in its extraordinary tranquillity and soothing restfulness. 
The seeker has his being so much fine and psychically 
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developed that the ordinary limitation of a personal exis- 
tence no longer distorts his vision ; his inner conscionsness 
has now the capacity of seeing the causal links which 
chain up the phenomenal order in their true significance 
and proper value, so that the attraction which binds 
the seeker to the lower plane of effectual existence in 
thought, love and action soon vanishes and the seeker 
becomes absorbed in the depth and sublimity of the 
life’s source whence currents of sweetness and delight 
flow, flushes of intelligence and wisdom shoot forth, keep- 
ing the lower plane of existence ever fresh in life, ever 
attractive in beauty, ever mysterious and wonderful to 
intellectual understanding. 

If this allurement can be got over, by rigorous self- 
control backed by a dis-illusionising vision laying bare its 
true nature and proper value, the seeker feels no difficulty 
in crossing the bounds of with the never-failing 

cognisance of himself, as no longer a person but as one that 
is identical with the spiritual consciousness enlighten- 
ing the whole existence. And in this height of Existence, 
the dividing line between man and nature fades away, 
the whole truth of the Identity of consciousness becomes 
revealed, the seeker attains the vision of a seer which is 
fixed in the centre of cosmic being, where the vastness of 
existence, with its internal depths and external varieties 
gradually vanishes. With the intensity of reflective 
meditation, the Truth of Existence which for a moment 
before, in obscure vision, appeared as moving and distant, 
is perceived to be constant and unchanging. The habi- 
tual construction of an universe of space and time no 
longer holds its own with the intuitive realisation of the 
transcendent Existence, which has the direct effect of 
sweeping away the pleasures and pains of a limited being 
and transforming our moral consciousness from an egoistic 
outlook to an altruistic embrace. This altruistic expansion 
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may constrain us to action in the lower plane ot exis- 
tence; in the higher it remains content with a mood o 
universal love in so far as the sympathetic chord is modi- 
fied by the touch of wisdom ; to be finally passed over in o 
a state where all pulsation of life due to attachment with 
its consequent anxieties is stopped in the stillness of a 
transcendent calm. 



Two Ancient Schools of the Vedanta 

BY 

, Db. Abhatakumara Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

The Sutras of Badarayana contain the quintessence 
of the Vedanta Philosophy. Different Aohm'yas have 
interpreted these Sutras in different ways and thus 
different schools have arisen out of these Sutras. There 
is evidence to show that two of these schools at least 
have come to exist from ancient days. It is my object 
to place before the readers the evidence that we have on 
this point. 

Among the existing commentaries on the Sutras, 
Sankara’s commentary is probably the oldest. Acharya 
Sankara has on several occasions referred to ‘ another ’ 
commentator and has at times quoted him. We learn 
from the Tlhas of Ananda Giri and Govindananda that this 
‘ another ’ is none else than the Yrittihara. It is clear 
from the writers of the Visishtadvaita school noted below 
that this Vrittihara is Bodhayana. Sankara in his com- 
mentary to Sutra 1, 3. 19, alludes to ‘ other theorisers again, 
among them some of ours,’ and in his commentary to 
Sutra I. 1. 4, I. 2. 23, 1. 4. 12, and IV. 8. 14, alludes to 
some commentators. Thus it is reasonable to hold that 
there were several commentators to the Brahma-sutras, 
one of whom was the Vrittihara. GaudapMa who has been 
called an Acharya having full knowledge of the tenets 
of the sampradaya has been mentioned twice in Sankara’s 
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'bhot^hya. It is known from reliable sources that Gauda- • 

pada was the farmnagiirn of Sankara. The name of I 

Vpamrsha also occurs twice in the hlimhya and the 
epithet has invariably been conferred on him. ^ 

Sankara has indeed referred to the ancient grammarian 
Panini in his but he has nowhere distinguished 

him by any such qualifying word. In one place (com- 
mentary to Sutra 1. 3. 28) he quotes In another 

place (commentary to Sutra I. 3. 28) where Upavarsha ^ 

has been cited he says in effect as there is no Butra 
on the first Pada of the Purva-Mimansa as to the 
question of the soul as distinct from the body, Acharya 
Sahara Svamin’s remarks on the same must be taken 
as connected with this Sutra (Sutra III. 3. 53), which 
has been framed by Badarayana to remove this blameable 
want, and for the very reason too Bhagavmi TJpamrsTia 
in his commentary to the First Tmitra (Purva Mlmapsa) 
states that he will treat of the soul in his commentary 
to the SaHraka (Brahma-sutras). It is clear from the * 

words of Sankara as has rightly been pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi that prior to him the two Mlmamas ' 

formed but parts of the same treatise MlmUma and that 
Upavarsha wrote commentaries on both the MMmrms, 
purva and nttara} A passage cited by Ramanuja in 
his commentary to Sutra I. 1. 1 from the Vritti of 
Bodhayana also supports the view that in ancient days 
both the Mlmamm formed parts of the same work. On 
going through the commentary of Acharya Sahara 
Svamln on the Mlmmisa Darsana referred to by Sankara 
we come across a long passage 'cited by the Acharya 
from the VriUikdi,ra which begins, according to the 
Bibliotheca Indica edition of ih& Mmimisu Darsana, after 
I the TOrdS * / and ends 
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on p. 18 with the line 6 from the top. JBut according to 
Kuniarila Bhatta the quotation from the Vrittikara 
ends on p. 8 of the same edition with the words ‘nwT- 
stri l’ Where the quotation ends does 
not concern us here, though we are more inclined to 
accept the view of Kumarila in preference to the editor 
of the Bibliotheca Indica edition which has been accepted 
by Professor Jacobi. It is evident from the words of 
Sahara Svamin that the Vrittikara had also a Vritti 
on the Burva MMiama. Sankara in his commentary 
thus refers to one One Vrittikara has also 

been identified by the teachers of the Visishtadvaita 
school with Bhagavm Bodhayana — the founder of their 
school. It is very probable that the two Vrittikaras 
are the same person. To our mind Professor Jacobi has 
done a distinct service by pointing out for the first time 
that the Vrittikara alluded to by Sahara Svamin is the 
same as Bodhayana and that Bodhayana wrote VHttis 
on both the Mlmmsas which were regarded as the same 
treatise in his time. It is further noticeable that Sahara 
Svamin in his commentary calls JJ'pavarsha Bliagavan, 
but no such qualifying word has been conferred on Panini 
and Pingala, though they have also been cited by him. 

Saiikara in his introduction to his commentary of the 
Brihadsranyaka XJpanishad (Kanva recension) calls his 
bhashya thereto a “ small treatise.” Ananda Giri in his 
Tikd to the same adds by way of explanation that he 
calls his bhashya a “ small treatise ” as compared with 
that of Bhartriprapanoha who wrote an extensive bhashya 
on the Madhyandina recension of the same XJpanishad 
which begins with the word ‘ w^hereas the Kanva 
recension upon which Safikara commented, begins with 
the words ‘ WT Hence Sankara’s commentary 

covers a field untrodden by that of Bhartriprapancha 
The Acharya in his commentary to Brihadaranyaka V. i, 
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eliaracterises Bhartriprapancha’s theory as ‘advaita- 
dmtita —at once one and dual and subjects it to criticism. 
Acharya Sankara in his introductory notes to his 
hJmsJiya to the Ohandogya Upanishad calls his hhcishya a 
‘ small treatise ’ as well. Andanda Giri clears up the 
allusion by adding that he calls his own a ‘small 
treatise ’ as compared with that of ‘ Dravidacharya ’ who 
composed a voluminous commentary on the same. We 
learn from the teachers of the Visishtadvaita school that 
both Bhartriprapancha and Dramidacharya had com- 
mentaries on the Brahma-sutras. Yamunacharya — the 
guru of Ramanujaeharya in his well-known work ‘Siddhi 
Traya’ refers to a series of teachers who preceded him 
and composed commentaries on the Brahma-sutras ^ 
They are the (probably Dramidacharya), 

Tcmha, BhartnprapancJia, Bhartrimitray Bhartrihari, 
Brahma-datta, Sankara, Srivatsanka-misra and Bhaskara, 
Acharya Ramanuja in his well-known work ‘ Vedartha- 
sa/ngraha ’ mentions the names of sin' ancient teachers, 
vis. — Bkodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardi, 
and Bharuchi who preceded him and claims them all 
as belonging to his own school. In the same work he 
cites the views of Sankara, Bhaskara, and Tadmaprakasa, 
and controverts them. In the opening lines of his 
Sr%hhashya to the Brahma-sutras, Ramanuja further notes 
that the ancient teachers such as Dramidacharya and,, 
others abridged the extensive Vritti on the Brahma- 
sutras composed by Bhagavan Bodhayana, and that he 
himself explains the syntactical meanings of the Sutras 
in accordance with their views. 

. Acharya Ramanuja both in bis Vedartha-sangraha 
and Sribhashya has also quoted passages from the com- 
mentaries of Bodhayana (Vrittikara), Tanka ( VakyaJcara) 
and Dramidacharya (Bhashyakara). Srinivasadasa in his 
Yatlndra-mata-dlpika cites the names of the following 
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ancient Vedanta teacliers : Vyasa, Bodhayanay Otihadem,, 
BJidruoki, Bralimmiandl, DravidctcJidrya, Srl-Baran-' 
hmmiatha, Ydmimomwii, Bixxdi YaUsvara. 

Prom the above short review, it is clear to us that two 
principal schools at least arose out of the Brahma-sutras 
—one advaita headed by TJpavarsha for whom Sankara 
shows special reverence and invariably calls him BJiagavm 
and another Visishtadvaita school for whom B.amanuja 
shows special reference and calls him Bhagcwmi as well. 
Gaudapada belongs to the former school, and TanTca, 
JDrmnklaGJmryay GuTiadeva, Kapardi, BJidrtichi and Sn 
Vatsmha-misra belong to the latter. As Sahara Svamin 
also calls TJpavarsha Bhagavmi, he appears to ' be an 
ancient and revered teacher. The ancient commentator 
Sahara Svamin whose style closely resembles that of 
Patanj all’s Mahabhashya, cannot be, according to Bilhler’s 
estimate, much later than the beginning of the Christian 
era. So TJpavarsha must be far anterior to Sahara 
Svamin. It is well known that the Sphofa-vdda has 
been promulgated by Panini, Patanjali, and other Vaiyd- 
karanas. Sankara in his bhashya to Sutra I. 3. 28, 
opposes the same and cites the authority of the venerable 
TJpavarsha apparently with the object of opposing the 
ancient grammarian Panini whose name stands connected 
with it. Sankara’s statement in a tvay supports the 
traditional view about Varsha, TJpavarsha, and Pdnmi 
recorded in the Kathd-sarit-sdgara. The Katha-sarit- 
sdgara by Soma-deva a Kashmirian poet who com- 
posed his work about 1070 A.D., mentions the names of 
Varsha, TJpavarsha, Bmini, Bantanjali, and others. 
According to this work 'Varsha is the guru of Panini and 
TJpavarsha is the brother of Varsha. Somadeva himself 
states that his work has been based upon the work — 
Brihathathd and has in no way deviated from the original 
{Brihatkathd). The original BrThat-katJm, in the opinion 
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of Biibler, must go to the first or second century A.D. 
Hence it appears to us that the traditional opinion 
recorded in the Katha-sarit-sagara to the effect that Varsha 
and Upofoccrsha were the teachers of Pani^i has come 
down to us from an ancient time, and when it is viewed 
in the fight of Sankara’s statement does not seem to he 
unfounded. Por the reasons stated above we are inclined 
to view Upavarsha as a teacher and contemporary of 
Panini We are glad to note that Mahamahopadhyaya 
Harapiosafia Sastri in his able article on Two EternH 
Cities in the Province of Behar and Orissa, has very 
recently held that the dates of Fmini, Varsha and 
TJpmarslm must be earlier than 300 B.C., and thus his 
views are fairly in agreement with the conclusion we 

have come to above.^ 

How about the date of BodhSyana. As Sahara 
Svamm refers in his bhashya to the VrittiMra who is 
none other than Bodhayam, Bodhayana must be earlier 
than Sahara. We have noted above that Eamanuja 
calls him Bhagavm and places him at the head of the 
nsisMadvaita school. Now who is this VrUUkam 
Bodhayana? We know of one Bodhayana also called 
Baudhayana who is the reputed author of the Srauta- 

sutras Grihya-sutras, and Dharma-sutras. Is this Bodha- 
yana identical with the Vrittitera Bodhayana refered to by 

Bamanuja ? In the Bharadvaja Grihya-sutras (m. 11), 
is given the following list of teachers to whom reverence 
is shown: Vaisampayana, Phalingu, Tittiri, Ukha, Atreya, 
the Padakdra Kmndi/nya, the Vrittikdra Kama Bodhd- 
yana, Bharadmja, the Sutrakdra Apastamba, etc. In the 
Baudhayana Grihya-satras, we find almost _the same 
names,— Phalmga, Tittiri, TJkha, Aukhya Atreya^ the 
'padakdra Kamdim<^, the Vrittikdra Kama Baudhayana, 

1 Jooinal of the Bihar aod Oiassa ttesearoh Society, Vol. VI, Bart 1. 
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the PravaGhana-kam Ajjasiamba, etc. Biililer holds that 
the word AWifctikai'a qualifies Kaundinya that is the word 
which precedes it and not Kanva Bodhayana which 
conies after. It appears to us that he will hardly be 
follow'cd by any one in his rather far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. The w'’ord Vrittikara naturally goes and is evidently 
an epithet of the name that follows. Moreover, we 
do not know of any F'ritf ikam of the name of Kaundinya 
but W'e know* of one Vrittikara named Bodhayana. 
Hence it is more proper to view the Vrittikara as connected 
with Kanva Bodhayana than with Kaundinya. Further, 
from a comparative study of the philosophical views 
of the Vrittikara Bodhavana cited both hv Sankara and 

't’ .. V 

Ramanuja and of the Sutrakara Bodhayana as contained 
in his Dharma-sutras, it seems very probable that these 
two Bodhdyanas are the same person. According ■ to the 
Vrittikara Bodhayana cited by Ramanuja, karman or 
work is but a stepping-stone to Brahma-jnma. This is 
exactly the view of Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras. 
The Vrittikara cited both by Saiikara and Ramanuja 
is found to hold that Bara, mat-man is above Jivatman 
and after the attainment of final release Jivatman abides 
in Baraniatman as one spirit and passes beyond the fear 
of mundane existence. The view’s of Bodhayana of the 
Dharma-sutras appear to be similar. The Vrittikara 
cited by Ramanuja holds that the niukta attains unity 
with the Highest in light or Divine nature only, but not 
in respect of the powers of creation, preservation, and 
destruction of the universe. Bodhayana of the Dharma- 
sutras advocates similar views. The Vrittikara cited 
by Sankara is found to maintain that Oayat'i’% is Brahman. 
Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras holds that Brmiava is 
Brahman. The similarity of the view^s of the two Bodha- 
yanas cited above, I think, is sufficient to establish their 
identity. Thus in our opinion the Dharma-sutrakSra 
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Bodhayana is identical with the Vrittikara Bodhayana 
referred to by Bamanuja, Saiikara, and Sahara Syamin. 
According to Macdonell, BodhSyana’s Dharma-sutras are 
older than those of Apastamba. Professor Buhler places 
Apastamba between the 5th and 3rd centuries B.C., and 
Bodhayana in the ith century B.C. But in the list 
of teachers given both in the Grihya-sutras of Bharadvaja 
and Bodhanana, as Bharadvaja intervenes between Bodha- 
yana and Apastamba, Bodhayana ought to be placed 
a little earlier. So we cannot be far wrong if we place 
Bodhayana in the 5th century B.C. Hence we con- 
clude that two ancient schools upon the Brahmasutras 
one adcaiia founded by Upamrsha, and another Vlsishtd- 
dmita founded by BofWayawff came into existence in 
India, a few centuries prior to Christ, and that they 
were handed on through a succession of teachers and 
disciples and to a very large measure moulded the philo- 
sophical ideas of the Hindus. 


The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics 

BY 

Stjsil Kumar Maitra, M.A. 

Hindu ethics comprises the stages of sociality and 
psychological ethics as preparatory to the ideal of the spirit 
which is the philosophy of the Absolute. The subject of 
the present paper “ The Springs of Action in Hindu 
Ethics ” constitutes a part of the psychological ethics of 
the Hindus and is of immense significance for comparative 
psychology as well as comparative ethics. The subject is 
treated in Vaisheshika, Nydya, Sankhya, as well as 
Veddnta systems, and my object in the present paper is 
to consider all the presentations of the subject together 
so as to bring to light the standpoint of the Hindus in 
regard to this particular phase of the ethical problem as 
well as the specific Hindu contribution to the analysis of 
the question. 

The Vaisheshika treatment of the question is to be 
found in Prasastapdda’s Bhdshya on the Vaisheshika 
sutras which I have supplemented by occasional references 
to the Nydyakandalitikd. As regards the Nyaya view 
however I have considered it necessary not only to refer 
to Vdtsydyana’s presentation of the subject but also the 
classification in the “ Nyayamanjari ” of Jayanta Bhatta 
which is slightly different and in some respects fuller. 
My presentation of the Sdnkhya treatment is based mainly 
on the Vydsa-Bhdshya on the Pitanjala sutras while the 
Veddnta view I have tried to expound from one of the 
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later writoge rvMoh, ae we shall see. presents many special 

points of interest in several ways. 

I. The Vaisheshika CLAssiricATioN OS' 

the Springs Action. 

Prasastapida considers the subject oi the Sprin|s oi 
^ . , in the Gnnat-rantha of his bhashya on the Vaishe 

sir trcohing to him there are two toots or 
Snrin.rs of the process of willing, namely, Desire (Ichohha) 
Si iralwaws the desire for pleasure or happiness, 
(Shukha) and Aversion (Dvesha) which is the aversion 

towards pain (Dulcha). 

[A) Analysis of pleasure or Sukha. 

The nature of pleasure is that it is characterised hy a 

neculiar consciousness of gratification, a sense of favour- 
ableness or anugraba, and its specific effects are (1) this 
leme of tevourableness. (2) a feeling of attraction towards 
the pleasurable object (Ahhishvanga) and (8) certain 
hodUy expressions such as the brightness ot the eyes, the 
face etc. (Nayanadi-prasada, Vaimalya). 

it is to be observed that the effect of favourableness 
gives us the subjeetwe side of pleasure while attraction 
rpnresents its objective or conative aspect. Lastly the 
effits. namely, the brightness of the eyes, 

■ etc are also taken into consideration. 

In the Nydyakandalitikd the effect of favourableness 
is very fully explained. It is pointed out that pleasure 
ijeioc- by nature favourable is the experience of the oh3ect 
wbi<^ reacts favourably on the self producing the con- 
sciousness of fruition. This constitutes the sub3ective 
appropriation of the pleasure. Pleasure being once 
produced produces also the consciousness of itselt as 
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favourable to the self and this constitutes theself’s approval 
of the pleasure. Hence according to this interpretations 
there are no unfelt or unrecognised pleasures, a conclusion 
against which the Vedantist will cite such familiar states 
as the unconscious happiness of a dreamless sleep and 
analogous experiences. 

Prasastapada next enumerates the conditions which 
induce pleasure, which are : — (1) proximity to the desired 
object, (2) consciousness of some good to be attained, 
(3) stimulation of the sensibilities by the object, (4) organic 
equilibrium (svastata) and (5) merit (dharma). 

It is pointed that ishtopalavdhi or prospect of some 
good to be realised by the object is a necessary condition 
of pleasure, for the person who is drawn towards some 
other object feels no pleasure from the experience 
(Vishayantara-vyashaktasya sukha-anutpadat). Hence 
pleasure presupposes not only subjective predisposition 
for the object but also active interest and attention for the 
time being, this being the pragmatic aspect of all feeling. 

It is also assumed that besides the natural causes, 
pleasure also supposes certain other conditions of a non- 
phenomenal character. These are the moral causes or 
conditions of pleasure such as uharma, merit or righteous- 
ness of the subject. The assumption is that the life of a 
spiritual being cannot be explained merely by natural 
causes without reference to his freedom or self-determina- 
tion. It is this fact of freedom that distinguishes the 
spiritual from the merely natural agent. A spiritual 
being is the creator of his own values, and his pleasures and 
pains should be regarded in the last analysis as the fruition 
of his own self-determined activity, his own karma. 

In the Nydyakandalitikd three other kinds of pleasure 
are also recognised, i.e,, pleasures which are induced by 
conditions different from those noticed above. Thus we 
have pleasures of reminiscence (Sraritijam) and pleasures 
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of choice and resolution (Sankalpajani). These are not 
sensory feelings and do not depend on the condition of 
the stimulation of the sense organs. Thirdly, there is in 
the case of those who have attained a true knowledge of 
the self a kind of satisfaction even when we have neithesr 
r object (Vishaya), nor desire (Ichchha), nor reminiscence, 
nor anticipation — a kind of felicity which results from 
(1) self-knowledge (atmajnana), (2) .self-collectedness 
(shama), (3) contentment (santosh), (4) the consummation 
of righteousness (prakrista dharma). 

Hence two kinds of pleasure are to be distinguished : 

(1) Lively and fleeting pleasures — the pleasures 
arising from the titillation of the flesh. These include the 
sense-feelings as well as the pleasures of reminiscence 
and choice. All these arise from attraction towards 
the object and consist in a feeling of restlessness. 

(2) A quieter and more permanent form of satisfac- 
tion — a pleasure in sidf-centered repose and calm and 
therefore free from mental unrest. 

It is to be seen that the latter is not the same as the 
refined pleasure of the Epicurean. The Epicurean’s refined 
pleasure presupposes a minimum of objective conditions 
and is therefore heteronomous. Here however no objec- 
tive condition is recognised, the pleasure arising wholly 
from within, being the manifestation of the felicity that 
belongs by nature to the self. 

(B) Analysis of Pain {Bnlikha). 

Just as pleasure is characterised by the sense of 
favourableness so pain has the opposite characteristic 
of unfavourableness (upaghdta)i The effects of pain 
are (1) unfavourablenes.'*, (2) aversion towards the object 
causing pain (dvesha) and 5(3) paleness (dainya, vich- 
qhhdyatd). . Similarly the; fmditioiis which induce pain 
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are : (1) pi’oxiraity towards an object of aversion 
(anavipreta-vishaya-sannidhya), (3) apprehension of evil 
(anishtopalavdhi), (3) stimulation of the sense-orga.ns 
by the object, (F) absence of organic equilibrium and 
(5) demerit. There are also pains of reminiscence and 
of anticipation in which there is no sensory stimulation. 
But there is no transcendental suffering corresponding 
to the transcendental bliss which belongs by nature to 
the self. 

{C) Ancdysis of Desire {Ichchh^^ 

Erora the feelings of pleasure and pain arise two 
kinds of reaction of the will, desire (ichchha) and 

aversion (dvesha). 

Desire is defined as apraptapi'arthana, the yearning 
for the unattained. It is either egoistic (Svfirtha) or 

altruistic (Pardrtha). An egoistic desire is the desire 

to attain something for the self of which it is not yet 
in possession as when we say ‘ niay this happen to me 
(apraptasya vastunah svdi-tham pratiya prarthana idam 
m4 bhuyat). An altruistic desire is the desire to attain 
something for another of wdiich. the latter is not yet 
in possession as when we say ‘May this happen to him’ 
(Asya idam bhavatu). The Nyayakandalitikd does not 
recognise the ego-altruistic form of desire as an indepen- 

fi i". 'O I SS CQ ■ 

The conditions of desire are (1) connection of 
soul with the mind (dtmamana-samyoga, (2) Experience 
of' pleasure, (3) Recollection of pleasure leading to the 

expectation of similar pleasure in future. 

In the case of the absent object the desire is suppose 
to arise from the recollection of it as a means to pleasure. 
In this case the absent pleasure moves the will through 
the representation of it by the mind. This brings out 
the pragmative aspect of cognition : even a representation 
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is a motive because of the consequeuce to the subject 
(Phaiasya prayojakatvat.) An idea of the good is 
therefore not a mere idea, but also an incipient activity 
to realise the good. 

The Nyayakandalitika here points out that desire 
is a stretching forward as well as a stretching backward, 
a double-faced psychosis which points alike tow-ards 
the future and the past. Thus we may desire to attain 
the unattained, to realise the unrealised. This is one 
form of desire. But there is also another form of it, which 
is the desire to live over again through the past. Thus 
the desire for the object of pleasure generates the effort 
to realise it which has therefore a forward reference. 
Similarly the desire to recollect the past restores the 
past in the form of memory. (Upadana-iehchha- 
tahtadanugunah prayatnah bhavati, smarana-ichchhdtah 
smaranam.) 

In the Nyayakandalitikd these two aspects of desire 
are considered to be independent phenomena. In the 
Vyasa-bhdshya on the Pdtanjala sutras however they 
are shown to be closely related and to constitute the 
two different marks of all transformation (parinama). 
It is there pointed^ out that change of form involves the 
two-fold process of the transformation of the potential 
into the kinetic and of the kinetic into the sublatent. 
Hence even the present state (the kinetic, vartamdna) 
contains within itself the marks of the past (the sub- 
latent, atita) and the future (potential, anagata). The 
present that stretches beyond itself into the future is thus 
the present which has drawn the past into itself. Desire 
therefore as a present state of unrest is both a rein- 
statement of the past and an anticipation of the future. 
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D. The Slayings of Action under Desire. 

After aaalysiug desire Prasastapada next considers 
the Springs of Action coming under desire. These 
are: — 

(1) Kama. According to Parasastapada it signifies 
the sexual craving in ordinary usage, but when parti- 
cularised may also designate longing for happiness in 
heaven (svargakamana), for wealth (artha-kdmana), etc. 

(2) Avilasha. xAppetite for food and drink (bhojanam 
tatra ichchhfi ahhilashah). 

(3) Raga. Passion which is the desire for a recurring 
enjoyment of objects (punah-punah-vishaya-ranjana- 
ichchha). 

(4) Sankalpa. Resolve which is the desire to realise 
Avhat is not yet (anagatasya arthasya karanechchhd). 

(5) Kfirunya. Compassion wdiich is the desire to 
remove the sufferings of others without any prompting 
of self-interest (svfirthamanapeksha paraduhkha-prahd- 
nechoha). 

(6) Vairfigya. Dispassion which is the desire to 
renounce the w^orld from the perception of its faults 
(dosha- darshanat vishaya-tyagechehhfi) . 

(7) Upadhfi. Insincerity which is the inclination to 
deceive others (parapratfiranechehhfi). 

(8) Bhdva, which is a carefully concealed desire — a 
desire without physical expression but manifested by 
signs (anatarnigurechchhd lingair-avirbhavitd, ya ichchhd 
sd bhdva). 

(9) Ohikirshd, Desire for Action, Jihirsbd, Desire for 
appropriation, and the various other forms of desire arising 
from the differences in their corresponding actions (kriya- 
veddt ichchdbheddh). 

It will be seen that Prasastapada’s list notices the 
individualistic appetites {e.g., the appetite for food and 
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drink) as well as the cravings of the sex which are non- 
individualistic and serve the preservation of the race. 

Secondly, it also recognises the difference between 
a desire as such and the more enduring and persistent 
form of it which we call passion (Raga). 

Thirdly; a distinction is made between desires for 
enjoyment and desires for action. This is the basis of 
the difference between Passion (Rdga) and Resolve (Sam- 
kalpa). Passion is a Bhogeehchha, a desire for enjoyment 
or fruition while Resolve is a Karanechchha, a desire 
for action, a desire to realise the unrealised. In passion 
the subjective aspect of desire is prominent, in Resolve 
its objective aspect. 

Fourthly, Dispassion is regarded as a form of desire 
and not as a form of aversion. The reason is that, aver- 
sion or hate in any form is believed to be inconsistent 
with the mental equanimity and calm of the state of 
Transcendental Freedom or Moksha to which .Dispassion 
is recognised to be a necessary means. 

This is also the underlying purpose in the inclusion of 
compassion among the forms of desire rather than of 
aversion. It is to be seen however that while the nega- 
tive feeling of compassion is recognised by Prasastapada, 
the corresponding positive virtue of the Buddhists, viz., 
rejoicing at the good of creatures, mudita, maitri is not 
noticed. This omission is significant from the biologist’s 
as well as the sociologist’s point of view. For the main- 
tenance of life as well as social stability removal of 
suffering is perhaps more imperatively necessary than 
the furtherance of happiness. This is why it is easier 
for us to sympathise with suffering and misery than 
rejoice at the good fortune of our fellow- beings. It also 
explains the elaborate provisions of society for the detec- 
tion and punishment of crime and its comparative 
deficiency in regard to positive reward of merit and 
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service. In fact, it is this consciousness of the inter- 
minahle suffering of life that accounts for the Hindu 
preference of Dispassion to Compassion as the means to 
transcendental satisfaction. Compassion is a virtue of 
the lower order : it mav alleviate suffering to a certain 

.o 

extent but cannot destroy it altogether. It thus gives 
us a relative best rather than the absolute best, and the 
uncompromising idealist who seeks an absolutely perfect 
order should turn away from the world, i.^., should refuse 
to participate in a life which is a mere • compromise. 
Hence he must cultivate Dispassion which is the desire 
to renounce all desires and this will lead to his freedom in 
the end. [It must be noticed here howmver that the great 
teachers of Buddhism and Jainism insist on vicarious 
suffering for others among the perfections, though it does 
not appertain according to them to the Transcendental 
State. The Vaishnava scriptures, e.g.^ the Bhagavat 
and the Vaishnava teachers, e.g., Rdmanuja, go further 
recognising Compassion for suffering as among the per- 
fections of the Muktas and indeed of Bhagavan himself.] 

Analysis of Dceslia, A version and the Sjyrings of Action 
which are forms of Aversion. 

Aversion is described by Prasastapada as being of the 
nature of a eoirsuming flame that produces a burning 
sensation, as it were, in the subject (Dveshah prajva- 
Idtmakah). 

Its conditions are : (1) The contact of the soul with 
the mind (atma-mana-samyoga), (2) experience of suffer- 
ing, and (3) recollection of suffering leading to the 
apprehension of it in future. 

The Springs of Action which are compounds of Aver- 
sion are : — . 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is the form of aversion which 
exhausts itself after a momentary ebullition and is the 
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cause of certain physical expressions such as violent 
tremor and agitation of the body as a whole as also 
specific changes in the organa of sense and motor acti- 
vity (sharirendriyddivikdrahetu kshanamdtrabhdvidveshah 
krodhah). 

(2) Droha, Revengefulness. It has no perceptible 
physical expression (alakshita-vikara), is long meditated 
(chirdnuvaddha), and terminates only with the infliction 
of some actual injury (apakdra-avashana). 

(3) Manyu, Concealed Ill-will. It is the aversion 
which an injured person feels towards his malefactor, 
but on whom he is conscious of being powerless to reta- 
liate ; apakritasya pratyapakdrdsamarthasya aiitarnigurhah 
dveshah. Hence it is a special form of revengefulness — 
revengefullness conscious of being impotent to retaliate, 
and it is therefore also without physical expression like 
revengefulness in general, being seated (antarnigurha) 
deeply within the inner life of the soul. 

(4) Akshama, Jealousy. It is the aversion which 
one feels towards the good qualities in another (paragu- 
neshudveshah). 

(5) Amarsha, Envy. It is the aversion which arises 
from the sense of relative inferiority. Svaguna-paribhava- 
samutthahdveshah. Hence it is Jealousy become self- 
conscious. 

It is to be seen that the forms enumerated under 
Hvesha are emotions and sentiments rather than active 
impulses. They however lead to conation and are there- 
fore included among the Springs of Action. 

We should note also that Prasastapada’s analysis is 
on a scientific basis only as regards the two main classes, 
viz., Desire and Aversion. The rest are mere enumera- 
tions based on observation. At the same time Prasasta- 
pdda shows an acuteness of psychological analysis which 
will do credit to any of the modern psychologists, 
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Thirdly, we should observe that Prasastapdda gives 
us a mainly psychological classification, but the division 
of desires into egoistic and altruistic is also on a socio- 
ethical basis. 

Fourthly, we should note that Prasastapada does not 
trace all impulses to one root, viz., the desire for the good. 
This is the view of Socrates who thus resolves evil into 
something iiegative, e.e., as the privation of good. This 
is wrong according to Prasastapada. Pain could not 
be the mere privation of pleasure because it is never ex- 
perienced as such and also because a mere negation can 
never be an object of willing. 

Lastly, it is to be remarked that the connection of the 
soul with the mind is recognised among the conditions of 
Desire as well as Aversion. But as in the Transcendental 
State this connection ceases, Desire as well as Aversion 
and their special forms must be regarded as appertaining 
to the empirical life as distinguished from the Tran- 
scendental. They are thus pathological. At the same time 
we have a special form of Desire, viz., Dispassion which 
is not pathological but pure and which therefore charac- 
terises the intermediate stage of the spirit between the 
purely empirical and phenomenal and the absolutely 
Transcendental and non-empirical. 

II. Nyata Classification of the Springs of Action. 

According to the Vaislieshikas, thei*e are two roots 
of the will, namely, Desire and Aversion. The Naiya- 
vikas, however, resolve these into something more 
ultimate, viz., Error, Delusion, Moha. The subject is 
treated by Vatsyayana as well as by later writers on 
Ancient Nyaya, e.g., Jayanta Bhatta. The later presen- 
tation, however, is in some respects fuller and more 
advanced than the earlier, 
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(A) Fdtsydf/ann’s Qlassification of the Springs 
of Action. 

According to Yatsydyana the passions and emotions 
are to he traced ultimately to one root, mz., Delusion, 
Moha. From Delusion arise Attraction towards the 
favourable object (Anukula-vishayeshu ragah) and Ke- 
pulsion towards the unfavourable object (Pratikula- 
vishayeshu dveshah). From attraction and aversion arise 
the various forms of tlie passions and emotions such as 
Mendacity (Asatya), Deceitfulness (Maya, Kapatata), 
Greed (Lobha), etc. These lead to conation (Pravritti) 
which may be either righteous (Shubba) or unrighteous 
( Ashubha). 

Vatsyayana’s classification thus differs from Prasasta- 
pdda’s in two respects. In the first place Ydtsydyana 
traces attraction and aversion to something more ultimate, 
viz., Error. Secondly, in addition to the purely psycholo- 
gical classification of the springs of action on the basis 
of the original difference between attraction and aversion, 
he also suggests an ethical classification on the basis of 
the rightness and the wrongness of the conduct to -which 
they lead. 

• It is also to be seen that Vdtsyayana considers the 
disorder of the reason to be the ultimate source of the 
passions. This intellectualistie contempt of the passions 
is also a characteristic of the Stoics. There is, however, 
one important difference between Vatsyayana and the 
Stoics in this respect. For the Stoics the impulses in 
themselves are not passions — they are transformed into 
the passions only when under the influence of error they 
are carried beyond their natural limits. Vdtsydyana, 
however, makes no distinction between the natural 
impulses and the passions. According to him all impul- 
ses are to be traced to the disordered reason and therefore 
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are to be regarded as subversive of tbe tranquillity 
of tbe soul. This applies to the righteous as well as 
the unrighteous impulses which are alike bonds that 
bind the soul to the life of Samsara. Hence the non- 
phenomeual, transcendental life is a life of absolute 
freedom, of freedom not only from the natural bonds 
but also from the obligations of the moral life. The 
released individual is one who has refused to parti- 
cipate in the phenomenal life, has annulled his will-to- 
live (Trishna) by withdrawing his assent to Samsara 
and all that comes Avith it. 

(H) Jayanta^s Classification of the Sjjrinys 
of Action. 

Jayanta’s classification in the “ Nyaya-lVIanjari” re- 
presents the later treatment of the subject from the 
standpoint of Ancient Nydya, and is more profound and 
complete than the earlier presentation of Vatsyayana. 

According to Jayanta, conation (Pravritti) is to be 
traced to three roots, viz., Moha (Delusion), HAga 
(Attraction), Dvesha (Aversion). 

Delusion (Moha) is defined as the erroneous judg- 
ment implying an assent of the will (Avasaya) which 
arises from the failure to discriminate the ultimate 
transcendental nature of things (Vastu-paramartha- 
aparichchheda-lakshana-mithya- av asaya) . 

It is regarded as the crowning folly (Papatama) 
because attraction and aversion cannot arise except 
through Moha, Error or Delusion. 

The emotions and springs of action which are com- 
pounds of Delusion are the following : — 

(1) Mithya-jnana, Erroneous Cognition. It is the 
erroneous judgment which ascribes to a thing the nature 
of something else (Atasmin tat iti jndna ). 
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(2) Vichikitsa, Perplexity, Scepticism. It is the judg- 
ment or attitude of the will which arises from the absence 
of certain or definite knowledge (Kimsvit iti vimarsha). 

(3) Mana, Vanity. It is the consciousness of a false 
superiority produced by the ascription to oneself of ex- 
cellences which one does not possess. 

(4) Pramada, Inadvertence. It is neglect of duty 
arising from the absence of earnestness. 

From Delusion arise the impulses of Attraction and 
Aversion and the compounds coming under them. 
Raga, Attraction, is characterised by the object that is 
regarded as favourable (Anukuleshu artheshu abhildsha- 
lakshanah ragah). 

The compounds coming under Attraction are the 
various forms of Desire. These are : — 

(1) Kama, sexual craving. Prasastapdda extends 
the meaning also to longing for happiness in heaven, 
for wealth, etc. 

(2) Matsyara. It is defined as the unwillingness 
to part even with that which is not diminished by shar- 
ing- with others : Yat anyasmai nivedyamanamapi dhana- 
vat na kshiyate tat aparityagechchha. 

(3) Spriha, Worldliness. It is the desire for "worldly 
possessions and things that are non-spiritual : anatmiya- 
vastuMitsa. 

(4) Trishnd, Will-to-live. It is the desire to live 
again as produced by the representation of a possible 
recurrence of this phenomanal life : punarbhava-prati- 
sandhdna-hetubhuta-ichchha. 

(6) Lobha, Greed. It is the desire to obtain a 
forbidden thing : nishiddha-dravya-grahanecbehha. 

Next as to Devesha Aversion. 

It is the opposite of Aversion and is characterised 
by repulsion towards the object regarded as unfavour- 
able : pratikuleshu asahalakshanah dveshah. 
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The compounds under aversion arise from the various 
forms of repulsion : asahana-bheda-prakara-bhed&,t. 

These are: — 

(1) Ki’odha, Anger. It is an explosive emotion of 
the painful type, sudden in appearance and painful to 
the subject like a burning flame (praivalaanaka). Its 
physical effects are certain expressions of the eyes, the 
eye-hrows, etc. 

(2) Irshyd, Envy. It is the Aversion which arises 
from the perception of even the most ordinary advan- 
tages by others : Sadhdrane api vastuni parasya darshandt 
asahanam. 

(3) Asuya, Jealousy. It is the grudging sense of 
the superior qualities in another : Paraguneshu akshamfl, 

(d) Droha, Malevolence. It is the disposition to do 
injury to others. 

(5) Amarsha, Malice. It is revengefulness without 
physical expression, that is, is the long-cherished but 
carefully concealed desire for revenge in one conscious 
of being powerless of doing an injury in return : adarshita- 
mukhadivikarah param prati manyu. 

It is to be observed from the above that Jayanta 
considers the enumerations under Delusion errone- 

ous judgment, perplexity, etc.) to be independent motives 
to will, and he holds thaF the forms under attraction and 
aversion act as motives only under the influence of Delu- 
sion. Hence according to him, we have tw^o kinds of 
the springs of action both arising from Moha or the 
disorder of the reason (1) those that are derived immedi- 
ately from Moha and as such are motives to the will, 
(2) those that act through attraction and aversion. The 
difference between these two classes lies in the fact that 
the springs of action which arise immediately from Moha 
are characterised by a minimum of feeling while those 
that act through attraction and aversion are characterised 
38 
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by a marked preponderance of feeling. It is also to be 
noted tbat by including erroneous judgment, perplexity, 
etc., under the springs of action Jayanta brings out an 
important psychological truth, ws:., the pragmatic aspect 
of cognition. It is a mistake in this view to consider 
cognition apart from conation. An act of knowledge is 
at the same time a conative attitude implying a reaction 
of the will and a preparedness to respond in a specific 
way. This conative aspect of cognition. comes out clearly 
in the last two enumerations under this head, f is;., vanity 
and inadvertence, the first of which consists in the 
overestimation of the subjective factor in all action and 
the second in the underestimation of the objective factor. 
The folly of the vain person is ultimately an illusion 
in regard to the subjective conditions of action, while that 
of the careless person is an illusion in regard to the 
objective conditions. 

Secondly we should note that Jayanta’s classification is 
scientific only as regards the three main classes, vifi., 
Attraction, Aversion, and Delusion. The rest are mere 
enumerations without any scientific basis. At the same 
time certain forms of passion are noticed that have escaped 
even so competent an observer as Martineau, Tor 
example, while noticing revengefulness in general Marti- 
neau has not analysed that partTcular form of it which is 
characteristic of the person who is conscious of being too 
weak to retaliate. This holds good also in respect of 
Matsyara under Attraction and its corresponding feeling, 
namely, Irshya under Aversion and also of Worldliness, 
Will-to-live and the enumerations under Moha. 

Comparing now Jayanta’s enumeration with Prasastapd- 
da’s we notice that the enumerations under aversion (dve- 
sha) are much the same in both, but the enumerations under 
attraction diverge widely in the two lists. Tor example, 
in Jayanta there is no mention either of Dispassion or of 
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Compassion. Similarly in PrasastapMa vve miss Jayanta’s 
Trislina and Spriha, Jayanta excludes Dispassion from 
his list of the passions and emotions possibly because while the 
passions according to him are the effects of the disordered rea- 
son Arhich erroneously conceives as a good what is in reality 
its opposite, dispassion is the means through which the soul is 
liberated from the bondage of these passions. But accord- 
ing to PrasastapMa the ultimate roots are the feelings of 
attraction and aversion and these need not be regarded as 
co-effects of some cause still more ultimate such as Moha. 
Hence there is room in Prasastapada’s scheme for the 
inclusion even of the Transcendental Impulse of 
Dispassion. 

III. Patanjali’s Classificatiok of the Springs of 

Action. 

He considers the subject in Sutra 34 of the Sadhaiiapdda 
in the Yoga Sutras. 

According to him, the passions of cruelty, mendacity, 
sexual indulgence, etc., are- to be traced to three roots : — 
Greed (Lobha), Anger (Krodha) and Delusion (Moha). 
Por example, cruelty in the form of animal slaughter 
may originate in greed or the desire for the pleasure of 
eating. It may also originate in anger produced by any 
injury received from the animal. Lastly it may arise, 
from the sophisticated idea that animal slaughter in con- 
nection Avith particular religious ceremonies is a source 
of merit to the agent (Vitarkah himsMayah lobha-krodha- 
moha-purvakah — Pdtanjala sutras. Lobhena mamsachar- 
mdrthena, krodhena apakritamanena, mohena dharmo me, 
bhavishatiti — Vyasa-bhdshya. Mohena yajnarthahimsayd 
nirodosho dharmo bhavishyatityevam lupena .ityartha 
— Yoga-vartika). 

These passions again may determine the moral 
agent in various ways. Thus some may indulge their 
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passions by overt acts, some again may persuade others 
to acts that will gratify themselves, while some may 
merely assent to such acts in others. (V^itarkah himsd- 
dayah kritakaritanumodita lobhakrodhamohapurvakah). 
All these again may be of various degrees of intensity. 
Some may be mild and comparatively harmless, some 
again of mean (Madhya) intensity and therefore not to be 
neglected, and some violent (Adhimatra) and urgently 
requiring control. 

Vyasa in his commentary goes a step further in this 
quantitative division. According to him each of these 
degrees is capable of a further subdivision on the same 
quantitative basis. Thus within the class of the feeble 
impulses we may notice the three grades of the extremely 
feeble, the moderately feeble and the feeble approaching 
the mean in intensity. 

It is to be noted that Patanjali does not teach the 
extirpation of the passions as the Stoics do. He only 
insists on a gradual conquest of such passions as over- 
throw the balance of the spirit and disturb its peace. In 
fact he makes a distinction between passions that are 
to be uprooted altogether and those that may be per- 
mitted under certain special conditions. Thus the im- 
pulse of cruelty, mendacity, etc., must be put down by 
all means and in all Bhumis or levels of spiritual life. 
Thus it will not do to excase oneself for cruelty because 
one belongs to a specific class of men, the class of 
fishermen, nor because it is perpetrated in a particular 
place, e.g., in a place of pilgrimage, nor also because there 
is a special occasion, e.g., an auspicious hour or auspicious 
day. These passions have no. place in the moral life 
and therefore are to be uprooted altogether. 

It is to be seen therefore that according to Patanjali 
some impulses must be put down altogether and in all 
conditions but other impulses may be permitted in certain 
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conditions and within certain limits, and the gradation 
of the passions in respect of intensity or strength indicates 
the practical method of restraining the impulse or up- 
rooting them altogether where necessary. In this respect 
Patanjali’s view may be compared with that of Aristotle 
and his rule of the golden mean. The mean according 
to Aristotle is not necessarily the quantitative mean ; 
it is the mean of the particular ethical context in every 
particular case and therefore errs neither by excess nor 
by deficiency. Aristotle does not show how this mean 
is to be realised by the individual by a proper ordering 
of his passions and emotions. What Aiustotle does not 
furnish in his ethical scheme Patanjali gives us in his 
theory of the quantitative gradation of passions. As the 
passions cannot be extirpated all at once, the practical 
moralist should begin with the strongest and the most 
violent forms of it. After subduing these he should turn 
next to the weaker and less obvious forms. It will be 
seen therefore that in a really comprehensive scheme of 
ethical discipline Patanjali’s method will have a place 
in no wise less prominent than Aristotle’s. Aristotle’s 
scheme provides the theoretical rule for deciding as to 
the necessity of repression. Patanjali’s scheme indicates 
the course of practical training wdiich must be under- 
gone for the actual attainment of self-mastery. 

The Vedanta Classieication of the Springs of Action. 

The subject is very fully treated in the " Jivanmukti- 
viveka ” of Vidyaranya Svami. In this work the author 
classifies the springs of action ou the basis of certain 
spontaneous and instinctive tendencies. 

The causes of anger and other motives are certain 
latent and residual tendencies (saniskfiras) in the mind 
produced by habitual past indulgence. These tendencies 
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are the Vasanas, and ccnstitute the sources of the emotions 
and passions ^^hich are unreflective and spontaneous. 

These subjective predispositions or Vasanas are either 
good (shuva, auspicious) or evil (ashuva, inauspicious). 

The evil tendencies arc the cause of birth and parti- 
cipation in Samara. These are : — (i) Desire for popularity 
(Lokavdsand), (il) Desire for learning and reputation 
for piety (shastra-vasand), (Hi) Desire for carnal pleasures 
(deha-vdsand,) to which some add also (iv) certain mental 
traits (mdnasa vasana) such as boastfulness (dambha), 
pride (darpa), etc. 

According to a second interpretation — 

■ Mdnasa- Vdsand, signifies those unrealised desires 
which flit over the surface of the mind without being sub- 
jectively appropriated, the passing wishes (Kdmyamana) 
that seem to have no effect on personal life, as distin- 
guished from, 

Vishaya- Vdsand or desires realised and appropriated 
by the self (bhujyamdna). 

The purer inclinations (Suddha- Vdsand) are supposed 
to lead to cessation of life (Janmavindshini). They are 
distinguished from the baser passions by the fact that 
they are not unreflective or spontaneous but involve the 
judgment of the truth. These are : — 

Sympathy with the happiness of others (Maitri). 

Compassion towards the suffering (Kdrunya). 

Rejoicing at the good of sentient creatures (Mudita). 

Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous 
(Upekshd). 

Self-collectedness and tranquillity of the mind (Shama). 

Repression of the external senses (Dama). 

Endurance of pain (Tdtiksha). 

Renunciation (Sanydsa), • . V' 

It is to be rioted that the distinction between unappro- 
priated desires and desires consciously approved and chosen 
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is of profound significance from the ethical standpoint. Our 
modern ethical treatises notice only the more obvious 
and potent forms of passions and impulses, that is, those 
which either pass into obvert action or are consciously 
approved by the moral agent. The passing wishes and 
unappropriated desires are ignored on the assumption 
that since they have no effect on the personal life they are 
without ethical significance. Research into the life of the 
subconscious is however bringing out the significant fact 
that these fleeting desires are neither arbitrary nor un- 
important but are the occasional expressions of an under- 
current of a deeper subliminal personality which may 
under certain circumstances be strong enough to upset 
the conscious life of the moral agent. 

Secondly, we should note that in addition to the 
usual Vedanta virtues of equanimity, repression of the 
senses, etc., this author notices also the altruistic impulses 
of compassion, sympathy, etc. It may not be hazardous 
to conclude from this that these are only later additions 
under Buddhist influence. 

We should note also that Maitri corresponds to the 
Christian virtue of good will and Muditd to that of peace 
with all sentient creatures. Hence Mudita as the harmony 
of the individual with the rest of creation represents on 
the objective side the state which is represented on the 
subjective side by the virtue of equanimity (Shama). 
Sham.a is a state of internal equilibrium and self-harmony 
while Muditd is harmony with creation, in general. 

Concluding Rbmaeks, 

We have so far considered, in detail, the subject of 
the Springs of Action as presented in the various systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. If now we consider all these 
presentations together, we find that one of the special 
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characteristics of the various psychological analyses of 
the passions is the description of their physiological 
expressions and elSects which are always fairly acenrate 
and exact. Another characteristic of the psychological 
analyses is the idea of psychological composition in 
the genesis of the complex emotions and passions, the 
doctrine of the compounding of elementary mental states 
into complex psychic compounds. A third feature of 
these analyses is the recognition of the residual, the 
instinctive, the suhliminal even in our ethical life and its 
psychological basis. Another characteristic of the various 
Hindu classifications of the Springs is the attempt at a 
non-empirical explanation of the passions with a criticism 
of their values based thereon. Thus the passions are 
judged and appreciated not so much by reference to the 
standard of the empirical order and its maintenance and 
progress as by reference to their conduciveness or non- 
conduciveness to the life transcendental and absolute. 
It is in fact this transcendental standpoint that underlies 
the doctrine of Error as the ultimate cause of the passions 
which bind the individual to the phenomenal life of 
Samsdra. But this transcendentalism and intelleotualism, 
however, is counterbalanced by a corresponding prag- 
matism in their empirical investigations where cognition 
is always viewed in its pragmatic aspect as intellection in 
the service of life and therefore closely connected with 
the life of will or volition. It is also to be seen that there 

is an attempt throughout to overcome the dualism of the 

transcendental and the empirical worlds by the assump 
tion of some kind of transcendental impulse even in the 
empirical life, a pure aspiration as distinguished from the 
pathological yearnings of the natural life. This is the 
significance of the Sdttvik emotions, Shubha-vdsands 
which have transcendental Sukha or happiness for their 
object as distinguished from empirical pleasure. These 
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are the pure impulses which drive out the impure ones 
and thus bridge the gulf between the transcendental and 
empirical worlds. 

The psychological ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
not only theoretical but also disciplinary and practical 
always keeping in view the practical end of .leading spirit 
beyond the empirical life to that which is non-empirical 
and transcendental. But the transcendental life which it 
aims at is not a life of co-operation and freedom in co- 
operation, but one of absolute freedom and perfect auto- 
nomy of the self. It is here that it furnishes the strongest 
contrast to Buddhist, Vaishnavik and Christian ethics 'all 
which recognise self-realisation through the life corporate 
as the highest ideal of the spirit. 
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5 TO 50 ^, 50 ^ 1 “'^-< 3 ?F^tf,” 

— ^^tfen + 1 ^tw- 

1^, (75^f^ ^ “^^<” ^#^11 50?? 

^ § I f%i fr^l 5ri!^«^f%-, 

%t< '^f^i;?® ^ n0:?=f 5Rt r ^- 


* “> 5 ^ 4 ^ fk f^r*l^l '$PfiT 9 -f 5 (SOT 5 nt«(p? '#(f®! i-. a t ^f^^ni ii 
«ttfr\ ,»^im ’mw”— usii. 

t ^-'5051, 1 5t!?!rt’tl.®t^, II'*- « I 

t “'Sin <ljF?t<-^!GI <2lfe’>t!;4 '5(»ltst<i; "(ff'5l°‘ 8 1*l'«a ■^t^Wl- 

)^9%WtC!lWSt 'WWPII 5TM '$F9t<t!?rtt8nl (t° <51°) I 

§ “C9l ft 9ft^«fs iswlc® ftl; ' C3tf sts’ tft— =? ’i 'sr^sif%f t ’3^’^* i 

G3t^«R##ll -W?fl "Jit#ftS5C9fe9t 'SK®1 St 

antciiTOit^t 1 -Sflws?? ’jjRtfv '®tftc«t^^5 595Hisrpt— (^. >i>iiv 




iK<t 

wm \ m°sc:^ ^ 

^tf^, (?k <3i;?ItsR ^ I 

caEfn '« c^— ^1 

^ft!^ I #1 

csitc^ ^(m f^ti 'ii'^^i;'2r?r®it’f 

C^ WI^ Cf^ C«tlt! ^tfeli ctI 

^!rl ^1 'il^ t^5t? Wt^,— w 
<2rfl^ "sffH >4^ >2r^t^ I 

, ■ <£k c^tG^? ^ ^sii 5WI^?[1 cwf^ii::^ I 

yie,sQ ^e.; -gctjvQ f^^pfel, 

'srt’f >ii^t <:^®i =^tft^ 'siti:^ ; 

W^U® ‘ill '5l«(I7^^— CTffe 

vftlt 'ftk'® nra ^ ^1 1 c?fftus (71 ^^tt's '^rai 

cf'efi ^itcf 1 ®fw 5ft^ fftft I 

^VsR ^:s I I 51^G^J? (Tf^l- 

'sm? ^t*t->2llt%? %Sf ^tCf 51G^ ^ I G^t^, ^ 

^t^G^ fe, frWfC^ *21^-^ ^gfeltG?, ^yRTff^ I 
t%l C^ (71 ^3^5, (SfiSr?! 

? ®7r«. c^’f fff^® ¥f%i ?t%»''S (71 nrf^ i 


* '‘5ftf? fe 3^1 «m€^ I— 5wi - '^1 ?t‘5tc^ 

’IW'I ®?l ’jjfwl <5^, 5?atf#-^5” i— 1®1, •SI'SS 

“'srWsrt^^lJ '®PiT5il«{?tOT 
1^55— ff'Sfti, 5|8|'^ 

f c-m-cara^— t?f^“— ^fl^s I <5t5itt— ■srjp:® i ’w 

ainit^5rts ftro 1 — #c^w:n— c«ra*E cara»6 1 — wf wri ^srticitsj 'g^- 

clt*R\ f^ p |s if% = (Eational reflection an.d selection of one) 1 — ^ ^'SJiS '^S Wi1 
3TO?ttl®rt5J ’5*1^ ■^5!tl% fills I ffPlEIP Cara a|?(tf®^%5, C«t?l!?rl%'5jf|®^'% t 

X “<^fn-5Rf^ ^'tlf^ t^S «f^l- 

s(oti'''®tc’Wra”(a^3r,^i5i'as) 1 "'®tf®t®it5pt-f5Sit»t-'^Ji^, ^’iitft^^wrs 

(aw^s!, ^151'®*) 'STfr® 1 


^ (?! I 'Sf9{u$ lilt ^SK*t53 '®w«-- 

isrtwst cwf^ ffttl I 

(ii) #RI1 CT, ^ C^WItiS 

f?rau3tli^ ’Itw, (?n1 'S 

fCyl ^ 

fici, 171^^ 'Sjf^i® ^ I i^ 

JI^=^ ^t?n, ’TS, <l4l<l(.Hril 

ttfeii ^ ^i (Tit 5i“^’5ft^t’§piti:^ cwisfe^ 

P0s^ ^ ^1 f^i:^’! ^?!1 *1U5 * I '®Wf 

#rai (71, 'iit '®ff^ ^,#11;:^ w^ (TI 

jftll-#^, 'SIW ^T^J MB i^ 5!t?l1, 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^rf^ 'siMi 'Q 5^ 511 5.1, 

-^ta ^tci I ¥feii, 5(<£f5p§^5ti:^ 

^ '« 1’ttM‘l ftci 1 ^t5l 

5tl7I 5[t? flUlTFIl, ^-31^5Ftl iSf^, ®rWl 5it5g^ 

^ttl^ ^ 1 W fe lt%V9 ’Itto, #1 

■^■S'®(.<(iti;^ ^ist?*! ^te ni1%::i i liiit, cti lii 
OfC5feltfw ’tk Situs *1tf%:i, ^5tl 

^fl'S'S'Si <2t^, (Till, ’^f'® '^I^li'^’ 5tU5 *ttfl(^ ‘t 1 '5lt?[tl 


* "Pro, attf^f^it^ ^W; <1^? %5tw5f% I ®ir os^ 

•?lb[: «fe®t (^:e, 

t “!5?i, '®rf?l 51 I ’9't^taT‘i f| jp^; 

fisf^j: ?3rts 1 1— '5’Sti^®‘^'5Plr5t ^3jt4 c^^t*('^5T:TOt, ■'IftjR^oW- 

sjtw, ftf»tHc‘t5W5*5 at%*rtb^s 55?ar^; tj% 3i#rt3t5rt;5Rii®i 

f^«pst^<6. S’fa’tH? 1— ^tsarteW*^ i— >si®^ 'sj^ 

ftsws 3fiftntc«iwl^s ■apts i— '®fen 

=rmt«tpWi: ’i tfeWs 'srsjlwc5«( i . fst® s c^i;, 

'»l®jtOW 'SWo lil^t C5Ft»t5i* l— i5«f| Wt^ 

C5pt»|«t? 1— E-CIf^ m~ 

C5R P1 3Mt— If® P" sisis^ 




5T! I 

3PC^ (.=ll(.4 # 1 

<tf^\fl^ 3^ ^cft^ ^rffeci^^ CT, C^WtC^ 

=^?wsl 's "?ttt^r»i ^rfifRW^ 'srsr^ C¥?r;( 

i*<^^j(.<P, <2r^ '8 Wt^ ^ ^ 5# I ^- 

^ '8 wtrrf ^«ft^ c^wlc^ 

<2tVff»r5 ^ltC5 I '?f?!, 'Slf^ 

— ctRCf, t 5f»yrW#« ;gi755i ,— sferi 

cwrc^ 3Tsn?f 'srfpitf^ #5itcf i ^itW, 

*1t*6t^ CWll^ ^ ^PlCvsCH Cfft?S— 

“The Indian Theism, because of its bondage to the 
Karma idea, has been unable to rise to a high conception 
of the Divine Character. In making motive itself the 
fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned its back upon the 
ethical goal and suggested the endeavour to escape from 

the region of the ethical altogether The endeavour to 

get rid of desire is an endeavour to pass beyond the good 
and ends in confounding the conscience with covetousness” 
(Indian Theism). 

#ra1 1WR C^, ‘=!?b»ST’ 8 

^ it’f-c^tf? >2i|^ ^>^1^ 

^ 1 1 %^ ^ 

'£rt?‘r^t3i '5rtf^’tf%— 

■ * sFt<T^‘t 5 3 ^ 1 %. 

1181 S) 1 

"vt^jtss 'sraf’isT? c??; c'fjvfen 

«tff%sfws or^ts — 3^3, '8i'Sl-s;il 

+ "wW^c^ '5!f'^. 3^1 «®st^'2ttst®ii3 sf^^WI ®7l 31 "cifs: I 

" 31 ft ^I5t3fi3i 3t8tt33'£rt3f3J3 'sl’W’t^t^C'tl ®3f%, 'Sifi 


?f?twiRw" '^flrai, *1^- 
^j[^< ^tw*f, 's «r^<i^‘( ^ “^f^” '2r^ 

Jrt^R 'ww ^ ‘c'RC'f’ *ififc*n:^ 

situs f^< ^tu® I w^ ^ 

fiWU?! ’tW®! nF8®^«i «R°C*i1l 

^1%(:?R, ^ ^ I 

g^<2ttf^^ 'S 1 

(^) (il’^ ^fSRt CWtC^, g’S55-‘2iti%^ f^f^ f% -^t^ ’it^R 
'Wt^? ^ ®tft^ '5iti:5rM1 I 

(i) 5W>2f?tU5l^ C^, ^t5t? ^ (TT 

^s«?r^ ^ (TfKi’l, CT I C?f <ljf^^ 

?P5|^ 5i^=f$, CT '£t¥tl 

’ittu^ I *tt® c^ fro ^ c^t^ 

tw 3?^ ^ 511 1 ^5it5t?t ^^tiwt#r$, 

®W?1 ¥t5f5lt?F, 51^ ^itR‘1 ^¥1 «!tu^ I 

^ fro feo^, ^[M?t '®!U’1^tf® 5itf^;^^, g^- 

fwt^ '5rfa*t?i cst^'t ^ 1 csit^ ^ 'si^tui #t^C5ra 
®ro '« ^upi % ^^^1 m (iiTs ^inprtci .st?*! '?riw i 

?Ft® /Si^^itOl CffTt^ WU^* I lilt iSf^tUsf 

C^rtU^ ^ 5(1^ ; ST^^ltCi i^fTqj f^^i:i?'e =51^ 5# t I 

^n^ff® 3T“s^-#^, 5i=,7itc^ ^c®^ 

^5ftf# ^ 5fl I U^ ^®, C¥t5l tlt?1 ®® ^TtPR 


• “^itwi ft ^Eci I csscjii 51 Htat 1 5rtfti 

wftc^t fw5i;'2Weft|; *i§=; 1—51^ *tta^ 'l^ft^ ft^#!fft‘ 

ftraftraft 1— isig ^??K5R 5|!ittff5 «r«i€rg-"5rai Ji ^ssit^^t” 

»ro1%: s'f^intft 5rt5f5rtft sntft'^jips "(^ ,®m, ’tt^, *kF?f% 

BfStCiS? wsftw feftfl ftrac^Ji ? 

f “‘fitiwft *3^1; 5rt5i5r^; ; '$tc5r?ft^;, isicw (^5° 

8i«i>s) t »t^g fft SiBftsI ftc«cf^ ? 


t I ^ <2f^? fi^ '^tC§> 

3#[tc*t^i *t?r*(t^rt^ ^tfc^ I^<pc^ fi2i¥$^ ^^rat ^ 1 

^ %tl1 

I ^ 5i#c^ ^ 

5I^.£tTt? >21^ 'Q ST^^tC^, 5!t«R 

u^ *T?[5rt''i^^ '*i‘3!,^fc^ ^fert *1U5# 1 

sra, o^ 1^ 

MU'^rn^ "8 ^^<- 

5lts{^ 5(^>2rft? 

c^w, '2rt<5(i 5(1 1 1 

(ii) ^imi 

!2f5l% #ral 

I ^ ^C® =(1 

f ^ ^1 I ^ 3!^^w 

CT ^ ^r^f ^ '®jhi Jit j I 

M3 mmi -SI^^JI f5^'ist% CWTC^ 

^r«^g]t<t’tf5mw!ra c®?it,^i^9^- 

csitfsp^s \-c^m 

C^\C^ {;ni^f-2tc?l1 ^1 

^rat=i" ®n 

8|81^^ 

+ f^*ft«iw’ii%s” (r^f^ 

cstW^^? cmt-^m^")-^ 

MS1^‘ *f^I^ ^ c^ ^ “(S18I.)1 

^smrm ®f^” (818K=1) 

J “a^ts’^5;{H't-"'^'rt" ^ C® 51^ ^5R 

^irtl^SIs^-I^PlS”— 3^f^, *1'®!* 


I fe? 

^ 5#5rrcf «* ! ?t^C^t1^-C'2tf?® ^1 C^t¥, 'e 

?Ffwl 1 

*i^«ir^’'tt% ?r?l, ^^^e>4tf®5fa['f Wt?i, 

gt?i, :fi^ fewf S?^ ^ \ ^ 5TSf3^ c£t^^ 

a’^liMt^f ^e.*lw ^1, 'S 'SI;§^%H ^ j 

’tT^P? n^5tsrt% ^ % .£i^«fl c^wtc^^ 

t I 

(iii) cwr^ #Ifl feltCfs? CT, ^Pt^f 5?N^t^ 5fC5}j 

Cf^ -8 ^5rt?fs{ sn nrfksi ^^>2111% 

W9[ ’tP JTl I W >2r¥t? ^fwtfl 

(5p^5f»5tp C5it J[^ST 5P<1CVf? ^8 

f^«rN sTl ntfe^t, ^?lf^ 

*ttf%p 1 

(a) %«, *t^W% #P ^-^PT, CT, 

•#§ “^ft ^•^w” ^ ^fl?P 1 'srt^ 3T*^w 

mi c^Tp?! vr®, cP5( '?til ^5f1%^^ #?ii, 

^l%l '^tP I «R 

^^5? ‘CtPf fPa 

, '®!^s ?r§ ??^ <!ttf:^ 1 ^ wli[ f^*t CT, cfit 

• afiFm® fwt’rt'f^ «f5^*? f3Rro--.wt|.b?5(fwl§'^’t^”(a^i^, 

>S|Sltl) t "®H»t5t!%l =I 'S# '^’t^'’ ('*181^4) 

^»t1 Tt®!;, '5^«. r (-sisis.) "Si 5 'St«r^«»t1%5l1W? 

— C^if'^ »l^f (S|«I58) ) “^^troR'-'SK ’imt'? 5flt^5 

— ('»i»i<(>) (“wi ®1q»— M h® ^3?:^; ®^” («tf f^) i 



^ 

^ft s ^ 

f% ? #tim “bfft ^ 

^ w 

“tfft>l'^w” '« ^ ?ttf^ ^ itfs ^ 
w .9^?, t^'G ^ 

"^I'Jft^-CTt^tS '^wft i 

fiiwin ^t^ft ! '£wf:— 


'«% ’i<’w ’K®'" #i«p> <?i, ^ (?i ’i^n. 

■i(WC>ra 5(^s »ra"n^ ^weMsto, ^>1^ 

s a^ « ^ ^R5tC« ; lOT 

^«,=, 5« El®-=om 'tras ^t^l, 

fSsi ^W« >FfiW EltftCT I (^tt®^-®!, tt®'^. 

15rt5m, 

sfftw I iflisB^j#5. a^-ta ife ^Eprar^ 'I' i 


wi «ffS! ' ’®* ’»■'"-<* *"^' 

«w ft«» .-«» ”'"«*' ’'^' 




(b) lii^ (Ethical virtues) Orff'S, 

t f^f^ tr5i?i twfitcF? CT, '*sr.'i^ 

=5(^ 'ssc't? 1%'^ =n 

rft® ^1 1 ^'s, 

^:#§5 ^1 ^ffe<r >:^ \ '53lu^'« 

^5^ ^‘i #ra1 Effete 1 1 %t?1 ^- 

{“^m 5F5”) vrt®t< --^t 

■si^ ^^-3Tt5 ^ I '<55C‘1? 

. 'S^-Sltw^ <21^^ =^?Mf^ ^ t^ I 

^ wa c^'^ '« ^sriiFW ijferl 

^Pfes X 1 C^ 1% 51'Sll , c=^ 

^??fPS!J Prt%? '5(^[f5T 5t^ ^fe I '5rn?tH1- 

?t%j ; '®iugr ^n?t«{ SCSI'S jfl ; 


# COTf^Sf C^^IJS 

^r^“— c%“ r' 

f ^^tpTftfWs 

'*isrtft^s, ^^f%s, ^^©rtft fti;^?js 

: WtV3Tt^^**'^^-'5rt^|.»|tijt^t^.Vf^^ i;^\^j^ vSj^j^ 

■ t T^o ,£j^^ 

1” 7\t7\^ ° vs^tS 

(SpirifcnSil consciousness finds expression and wins strength in ni^ntnal afifeotioiis^ 
services and duties throngh its relation to others). 




^ >I»,5I5f, ^4^-f^l <£f^^ I (il^ 

3T^ '^*1 1'^ 

i£t^t% W^UR '« ^33^^ ^7%'^ mH I 

f5^'?9f% ^3T^ ap^KTN =il I '^k 

'stw” f^i:^ ^1 #5rtiw i mm m 
^¥l ■STf^ 'S SI'S!! ’Em ’iTi 1 lil'^f^ -^s ^1 
vs 37«<1tfR ^?7$ I ’St^ W(m 1 

^’tl #rgl fetc^ 1 1 

(d) bsMtwtmi ^f^?irc^n~CT,— 

^ ufi^srm ‘^’ sic^ CT, ^3?t 3?^?:^ I ift^ 

3Tf*R (7i^ W7 ^^5!^ ’^t%:®Tt, 

^1 ; ‘S *ttm ; 1%“v5rl ; 51^- 

f!^i ; *oH «m*fi— 'Sf'ff^ wTai f^, 

mt^ ’fm mm ;3^vf}tf^ “jftifji i” 


* &s^wsr3?t^ i 55t^l5rtftf%— ‘'^ft'?ift53t;’ I ^ 

;— vstf^ ^ aNvft;— ^ C^fl^lH ^,f% ’H3l^5I»l^75Jt^ 

(%=®f. 1811)1 

<<1^ Jj-^st spf IRISS %51, l'51''-ll CSt^'Sl^ I 

+ “bR elites I 'S'f^' 

l—%^ IVI^SI 

“tTr? v#m! fptC^JI c^. *ttca— ^ ^tt5. Cilt ‘5Sf^ 

^ ’nf%'’ ‘Jitss?’ #ral 2(^1 '31’^' ^ jitsp, 1^%^ I 

At ■’iw 5tPim 1— ”11#^ ft f«t< ®i^-«rtft ^tft. rnim ‘iit'Prtft’ 


^ (grace),— ‘>5tsR’ #ra1 

* 1 

TO, m^tm ^5^ ^t*R i 

£tTO ^1— 

(i) Gm ^ 

^1 ^’W*! ■StW'e * 1 

(ii) ^-^i, ^ 

=«9t^ ^1 "SrtC^ t I 

(iii) 515^ £tTO, 

5P?<f«i wmi, *t?(*it% ^tc? j. I 

(iv) <ITt%51 #U8, 

>9 cw^, — ^ u I 


f^tsnc^ 1 '(m-*(Wt{w‘rtf? 5 ^ i“ 

^tft.W'^ro.fw^i i’^2 1 c^=?®H 811.1 

4| ^el ^ m, > ISR-’Wra? w«lf« 1 

®f='® ' "^’^■ 

f^rofwW’t 

f “^IPlt^ ®i®12. '5?[\ 

J ^ !’■ ■' ®fwf5l” I 's^. 

“sBslw ^’''. '®i^’’ 1 ^ 'Tt^t ^ « ^0?! 

?rtF Tm (Interaction) '5[te ; ^ ^ (Wentification) JRf 1 >£|^^ *W^ 

“;!1 31 >*1^ nW'^, ^ #RS”— ct" ®ro, 


(Mm ^ I 


c^N^.'s 's Jf’Mw fj?fl^, CT^ 3ff^ '^i;'t<r^, 

fwH '« 3^%?^ nk:^ Jii i cwfc^ 

“The method of attaining to the Atma, according to 
the teaching of the Upanishads, is that of making the 
htmum spirit a desert.. ...The goal of effort is an absorp- 
tion in which all difference is lost Every movement of 

the mind and heart must be cast forth and stilled.” 

^i:^, 

CT, >^1? w 

^.1 fertt Mi I 

srrsOT s 

i'o) 'srt^[C^ f% f% m ^ 

■•e ^*1 ^ 1 

(Practically ^¥l, ^f?(?l1 ?fe[1, 

'SkCf, ^1 #! 1 

5I°s.i2f5: 

3T°f^^ fe» ^ I— 

‘‘^M” # <2W3 i (i) 1. 

“^It m 1 (^) 1 ^1 “bfft 

3f=<1e.” I (£1^ 

; \5^W '5ltsrtOT?[ yfl^ 3 F(<p?[ 

wt?l I wf, 

vifiH ^1 =fl ’tto, ■« 


I 

(Freedom) -Itfc =« * i f%«f^'2Wra 

5rf?R ^ ^ ? 

n#R ^1 5itc^ f^c?ra 

(i) ^^11 (=5.) ^ 

t% -2TO brft ^*1 's 

^^,(7\ ^«11 

#R:$Ftt I 

^ I ^ 1 

u£|^^^55n?ra 'srtc^twl 

'^fl? ^*(T ^ 

^1 ^ I ^'2tf^, c^t^ 

^ '8 ^ W ^ ^®T, 

f^?tJl ^1 fWlT3t 

f^6tC^ ^ 1 

T Ji15 ^jprt Wt'fl-^^t. W 6 1 I Wl-Wt I 

“•ijjR^tira Tm ^te ’ijw® «tfr^s ^ii ’JjW” 4«#ii1%-^'fl ?t?rcTOi 

'®c®OTt^W’ 

t %5t? *w ‘5it?’«tr5^ 5(ft?il!:i5( 1 “^'^iit!5«tis ■stt’tjra ’f^x, ^ CTit’t#! 

ipm” (%^) “t^ c^1 ®t5i^ (c^mtftl) I *!^t5i^ ^ 

’mm^ w? ^ , ®t^ •®rt‘itw ff?te I ( >5“?t;5i-‘f^*i’ '5[< 

DeTOlopmeat “f&§=St^]WWl ^tWI, f^WI ^sit^tfSS”) 1 

4l%a^ ^^tr5=? »h9l® 1 '^RM=ist=wtn5P5^, ^fe'ssl fS® 5 '5!(r^^ 'sprWP^’t 
(■t^, ’I?:?>H) I ’rt^tTO’l ^^(J^C'^‘1 '®[®W‘^ ft?:*W‘t1“” (*t^) I WWl®? ’tfi 

‘sfliisifrs's 5[f^®?i ^7tw5( »t®{® r 





#?lti;?=^ 'ilt '« fUTWtC^ “3T#t^-®1^” 

^1%^'® ^?I'fr,^ 1 "STf^ if^f-CMtl? 5t%® ?%1, 

^’fU® ^^55%^ CT5R cwf^csff. ^n, ^{CJ? 

^ I ^«jj ^^=51^ fapfl 'S 5tt%- 

f^t? ¥C5T — ?l Cf|%, ^1 w ; C^t^ ^«Pl, 

^ w%[ti:f I ipt ^ c^ 

‘ms’ ^*1 ^rt 1 1 n?”^? fen 's <£ffefen? nffet% wi, 
n^-i 2 rf%n;c^ ^Mffe ntn-^‘i-’^r,?f n% nfen— fen 

fen nt^f^ (By chance and accident) 

c^ n cftt, (7F5 n n cn^ n ^fr ;— 5^1 w 

I wrnss wr’'?n nfeii 

nfe I CT (TFn^ cm e biw i%tc?, ^ ntnr<T? 
n^5tns ^ n feii ; cn? ^1 

5{^, c^ n wfes ; cn^ n nmtw? ^stw^f, c^ n 
%5in nt3i ! 

fe^ tf?fn tf^tn lii ■2fefc^ c^i^ oti'^ n \ 

c^— 

(a) wn 1 

“s[5f c^®tt^?*f I 

sifssii f fe^j” I— 

nnn ^Cs 

^fertcw^sn ; <4^° w — 'ife^ fef fe, '^’‘•fe I cn^ 

'srfe’T 1 

* ‘irst?’ 5t‘ife 1 5;5(^ ^ ^1 ss<R” (fn) I 

t cs 1 Jif^; ■^ 1 'SKf^? i—^'l -mi 

5®s 5t»rai5|R I ^'fl 1 — ■sitJft^m'i^^ 

^t1%; %51 1 



(b) (£n;"sPF '51-t!'^ 1 

1 I 

i£HfR «• i 

(c) c^ ^ ^ -srtJt?!^^, ^fe$r.5 ^1 1 

#51 wf?l f^#r5 5^1, ■■^tf#5 5^1, 'Strsjr,^ ^ ^r 

S i2}f^{^ltl '5^5!, ^<tf5r5#:^ (Irregularly) f#<l1 ¥!?C^W 
#51 I ^t5t^ *t'l5TC»1 5?^1, C5f^ 

5f'5?R f^<i^ 5i^< 5^#f ^it i 

5f 5r ^fl-— #15! 5t#t~*itf^ « ‘■i- I 

(d) mt #^?ii 's ^iw=^u^ 

#*11:^ I ^i3W5i#'«, ^5ra C5 ^t?r'i 5tu5 

^f^Rifts, ^151^ #s?l #<i + 1 ^1 #5tit ^(1^1 

5i«!^ 511 1 t#f^ m^\i{ 3^ 

#^!il fei1ci5(, #t ^1^:^ 5[##^Trrc^ ## 

5f^1 1 1 fsf^ t5ltw^ W5i '5#ii;^5? ? 

(e) 5ft1 #151^ <il5^1 5[5e, >2lrjm, 3(^151 ®rf##1I,— 

5ilf^ 5^ ?1iRI1 ^If^1i:f51 t f#f^ 3[^5Ta^ ‘#C11^5lf5£,’ I 


* "n Watt'S '$(!rj1ft^^ cfltl^l ^t5Itf5-"f^5t(jt 5 35iitfli5I---^^jt5^#— '5t<f':«fR 
arttl^ral t^f^'t'’-l5jtfw ( fe «l^i, '=ivi») 

+ ^ralw^ 3^c‘tl ra^t* (^Iftwtfkk) 

'jy^Wk 5 3W;‘tt^^3 K ^I^ESH ^WaE3”—l'‘4^S 3t ■St*tt^E^ ^ttpf I ^SltflBaRE?!'! 

ft?!# ft#®f I 

§ ’’3t*5'3’t1 '^3 ftspst; •33#:^, ;sr^^ i ‘fti?ry 

(f'sf)r 



e ^ ^ ^pfel % ! 

uEi^nt ^cfl I TN'lt 

(TPt^ =^ =rtt I "srf^t? ^^c¥fW5( 7\\^^ 

^fl^? ^ 'S c^tt ^C^“U 3lt5(iT 

-¥fl?[i 1 1 CT ^>2rn, 1% (7f ^e- ifjratsR,— 

^1 f^l'5s1% ^lf?F5 ? 

(f) CT 'SR^'^n ?jf%5 (Individual) =5f ^ 

^t%r 5it<ri + 1 

^¥1 f^?n i~ 

Ws” . 1 

■-9^ ^ ^ wtfi'?f >tf%5?:^ c>2lt® ^11, ^?[1 

1 >5rsftfti *f%u« ^ ?ferl 

«rfC^ ^§1 ; 

'5p5[’f^ ^?fi I 'Sfc®!^ w:^j, 

»ff^^ sf?K— C5!^ ‘srcitsf^ i 

^5^1 ^f%c®fw, >2fr.^j¥ c^t^l 'if ^5s. £fr,?it®fJT 

’^srrit?! »fr^f?p ^u®!:? I c^. 

* J(t't1'5=!()r5i^<t=f Twit'S, 5i3it«js"— I “c?it^mt®Ji-ft®t=vi^ f%%^V 

IT 'S't’i I 

f c^^'s'c ^>2f?^;\wW” t=it ^ fl; i ^sil -at‘ftft=rt#f 

^.'<v®f H f ’I'SJ i 

“®f5f!:<H «^f%” I 

i ft ftsi^it; ®e5rtt53^^t? Jrwt^-ft!?wt; -Ci’in ’tta-’n^'^riil 

V?t^fttC3i ^sreftR;;" (f W) I 

§ “^tli^a'i-.-'its-ftc*!'!; 1 31 ''.^=1 sitftft!;*tc5i'i 3Ri!;^l ^ wrftftcMwi ^it^^tfs 

3??;?utftv7ff%Rfilts •sftFift^t; ’tu'nc^t’t^tctfttrfw-'sitn:! ^^Rtf (f' ®t''{ ! 

3?f5rK5i cfirl«t!-RW3rft^ft^Ht; ftpWtt? i 


is® 1 

f^tf i ^1 <?\ f^1 's 

tSfOltSf???, ^WM, I 

(g) #!¥! fWill^T C\ Wx, >2^:^ ^if^ 

5n;5fj c^ (7# ®?tft?[ 

— 

stfl ^ ftpWo 
Ci2tt®ts, fltbss” 1 

5fe5[^ I 

1%fa[^ ^■S^T#?r * 1 

*ff^^ (^1^?:'i) I ^jf^? 

^4(J, '5s§t^ftl *t1%® ^.LniM I 

'sifw, ctI ^ f5[l 

*ft^ It 5t5(, ’SJ'R— i2fC^¥ fW.^, 

^5f^w 1 ^i:*(i 

^ (?k ^#?5^ "5^ ^■5t^'£,-0C^t^^ ^ I 

cwr^-'Sfu®, f^% (Tr^'^rrwl i ^.=¥'€ ^ i 

i2n?$T^ fW W ^si^jN©; I I c^ 

* -stfii t^fU'Srt®? ’m 5ift-^‘tlt^ i-gcJft^si'JT^c^'ic^s \”— ?J!-'3?it^-!lsn^1^ '51'^^ 

?q^ep5; , ®:5W!!ft ^ 'SIWS csiMs-'cnl^^r <3^i:*tc^ 

(^?^) I 

t Wt^5 *tf^ ‘«rtff%’ =ltw I '®ltfp5— f5|®I I “^?tff®!3^ 1— 

C^S 5? (ff ®f, SIS"!*) 

'sfff 1% "sf^— 's?i^vTi?'^2!’?« ; ®tPi ftfsi “Jpsrt; ^Ws” I ^ts 

a^rtt^^rals” 

X m ■ ^ f5« 1 50 f5w? ®ai '®(5^ra’’ 

(W) I 





w 5 I 'iitinin 

^1^-»tf%5-,ihn;% 35^1-fwH 'X< 1 #f?r? ■s)^,^'2j|1f, 

51 ^e, (£|T;?itsfJ[ 1 |%fj?— 

"c<2(i:?t1 f^t«., c<m% 

cmf^s’sit^ >I# 3 lt^” 1 

1%f^~ 




<Sit 3!?Rrm, 2f!:^^ ^5(J f^1, ^t55- 

'str.^ i cftt ^ ? 

(h) ( 7 f ^r ,5 c^ ‘^t%’ 

C 3 # ^-Sll ^ 5 |t ; fgl^ 

Si'S!! ^1 1 1 c^t5[ <fjfe3c^-^, w^tli 

»{f# w ?tu 5 — 5 itr.^, 

5 #:^ m 5 ? 1 1 cf r^ ^r.^ ^ 

? ^'^1 r ^(?: 5 (j (Tt^ m ^*tj, 

cM ^'£{tlt 

I 7[^5I W1 ^>2!t?, wrJT-»t1W-(7[Vlf%, t 

fwtf^ I 

C^, C^ — ^?!r^ *f' 3 ^ ? ^?fc^ ’«t«Wl^, 

I'll '2t^nra 51^? ^ifi t^^i lii^ 51W5T 


'5^"- (ct '^W 1 “^^rai^tpi^wsrt^t”— (■^®’ a W° *t^a 'sW) i 

t "as 5 astataFitss, a csa ^|j” ^ i£i^ fafl^ ssfl^^ »r^Ks” i 

I ”catPl^ wtas loibi’a^tfsiafstas- • - w^fOT awtaf%faaacaaalfa caWK «afs” — cwf° 
s’tai, '®Ri'i> 

“■ 4 Uaaa«t#i ®itaaai-*f#I”— siai« 



I 

— — i2ff%^ 1 *(?'?, 

^ i 

¥!?r lilt c^,— C«Tt^ 

%5J?T ; (;^*t 'S 

^?t? — 

^fw«5 ’ttf^C'SCf ^ I '®rf^ ’f® =5rt< ^|f%1, 

^ isft%^?t ^ ^¥f%?n fen, 

csfe ^?Ffen, 5i*fif^fe5 

^fe^rfe C5^1 ^fe® *1tflC^ I ^Ws=! ^sifeiSt'lil 

I 

cwf^-feti:i "jTsnf»fe 1 ’n?:?? wi 

>£rff% sfff?riii I *tfe- 

,3f^ ^ ^n^nci M, ^5fef «(ft% ^?t I 

.CWt^'^f^ “W*R” l lilt <£Wl fetc?^ fe*f 

ff I c^-it%? ^nfes ^?[ I . 

^P5JM m\ ^ 'jp 1 ^¥fe? c^-^fe ^^tfe® 

I ^5m£,-*tfe^ m] ffen, tr?tii fes^att ct ^^?[-5f<r 

■^?nflc«w, ^fei * I '«?R2.»ife 

=^tw ^nt I '«^^'s>-*ffe ^sifeaj^ 1 
c¥t^ ^c^*ti i?fti ^=^4 «’nae>-’nfe? 

,^??PfT I 

^1 ^ I — '^rfsrti:?! 

^-?t>Tjn,— ^[Wf^?n:^ ^ effs ^^fen ^ 1 1 fe^ 


' * CspWt^? Jffl’tl I 

+ »t^g« ^fii?iK5^-“?t?!!:^ii?l 

®^-4ij^''1t^«i fii5rs(5if%” “'*ra*5 c*it5" (%’ ®t^, '5|'i>8 

and son) I 







(Ttt ffm «ri#i:^ c^^? ■sftiil =5Fsg ; 

^'Mi 1 ^ ’^wrc’m ^fef i 

JRJS^ sif^^ftyRt? f%;^ft ^e,^tW5f ^ 

1 

(7f— ^w% ■gffTsl, ^Ts. 

‘^sfSitf^ <i!^^ '^l-3msf%” >2f^ ^srf5^ci 

‘3=(si5f»R” ?? >si^i fte 5fiiti3?;‘i 

'J3{,4 1 # 

^1 mnan ^s'^r 's 

■5iiR<R ^ 1 ?rmi fsr,'«it«,^^, 

C^5f ^f^?n ^ 'Smi ^fsRl ti{5rf s ^ ^e,nfvR 

Rjfen «ttf% I ^u\ ^srTsrtiw^ fe 's ^1%:^ ’-iH^ 1 1 

*t¥i #Ri'fCfj?— “^ff^-cffi, 5rr?rl, ■:$ 

«5f»7ft?[” I CT'ft, ^5itf^— -sjsf <rj^ti 7R5?:?ra 

^c?? ^w\ 5i«5rfcii ?l5T” + 1 ^pm 


* W'fl ’IftTint.'t] 

pB^'EiJilWv” 1 “l^ratfw <^\‘W% 

>lC^itlCSK'a ^t; )%5l '®1WT 51^5?) I 

[ ‘®f®5R WR«Sf% ‘ '2tffe-#?l, i*|5— C9t¥ sl^j. I ] 

'ispitfir?, fitff®— ioib-is 1 I 

t f? c^tv'st’fWi:^"— ?f ®r «!> » i=; 

fit^f^-TW'TK >81i5| 

“Jit5^Ft1%^€t^-^^t[jl ¥^1flWtf^, 5( I , (i'SK-a) I ft 

si'5?:^ 1 '»'5tfl'^^^^1fe‘ri w-”C5 

^t®Rt2 — ^®Ttft ii'l**! '5ft's1 Pllt^ ^ft?IK5*( W, 

5fff[ \g 55 JH '^#5lW 'll I 

*!'^s rsn\=>, (•nt° ^1“ =51® «) i ' 

ft (I'^F's) I 3i5'ii^ ?.5^:?tfwtfti« 

^ W^- ^ -e "'TCS I 



c?f, ¥’-ri ^tr:?, 

iT’f-cw^, ‘w^’ ^?rt% 1 

(a) ctIT, ^jfffsl— ^ wt?1 ‘w45R’ 

'm I ■SfC^fjt 55M?f‘l ; >f<63 ^5Tgff^i£ft?f 

W^TM_ I 'S ^5W Cff^C^T, C^ 

(?k ^«r ■« ^i#r.-5W ,— 

Sf'f'R Rl I RIR ^ >2W»I 

1 cw — fRi:®f? ^ 5p<tfWR ¥f?R[1 

«itt% ; ^km 'Slf^ %e,*1t^fR ^fes tefi Rl ; "SOJ? 'S 

Wtf^ %t R1 R1 ; ^ 

* I ^s«f- 

^ ^%l, ■5^^’? #^t? Rt^tRi 

1 W.R, te? ^^^, 

^'ttl ^fR[ ; ¥«Rt R1 

55^ Ri 1 ^fel, tal ®tl ^m'S ^S'«t^*fl R? 

¥f?Rt? tRf^ ^ I 'ilt >2f^ W^ ^fR!:^ ^5J^ 
Rt’f-CRRtfW Rt^ I 'StR^, Rt^Rl '?}'»RR;*R Ir^^ 

Rl%ltw, RpC^ 'SftRRf '« '^I’^tWR ^CR ; ^RR'S 

vStifR ¥i:*^R i2t1% R1 ^ R1 I ¥?7$R 

'Si^fCRttfR R^fe ’rff%C5!, fRCWR'Q '?§'« ^RlR £r|f% Wtf^l 
^R I ^RtR, RtRtRl ^5n^*f5S C^ ^^«¥tCRT Rfertlf, 
^tfeRR ^^tWR Rl ^ -£f¥M Rl RsfRRi, RR°v ^^^1 

>2Mr '^fkR I ^n’^tR ¥!?r, ^IR C^ W-R^’^ 

^RtR '2f5l% ^tCR R1 ; ’Rf^R^C'R ^Rl R^CR I 

^’RCRR CRRR ^fRRtRl ^R-C«tCRR '^I RCR ^fRRt 


* fsrasrt?; 5^1 3i<^ srfTO— '^cw, 5i?5 'S'!iti>' 

^rfi^iV’KTO TR? ’fsf® wf5^ I ^ t;«R— t'SJ'W fl^ l 



C*i^ '55«1 Cff%}, =51^ 'Sftf^ 

'4^° ^5ff^5S*^ ^5(f5ff^ 'Srl^C^ I bliti, W*!! 

1 >;;- I 

(b) 

(7[lt ^It^ 

'^f^ «W ?t%¥i ^^¥fW ; — C^ 

c^W^ ^ ^\ c^ ^ c'stsrt? 

OfC^fe^R-sl ^«!C^ — (?f^ «1^, f%1%? -*|‘5(<j>ci 

*ic«t w-'mi::^ I ^5twf^ ^#ratcw^— 

(?# 5f^'iff^jf>t!%< c-sm*! ; 

^t?1 C^ ^ ^ (2ft<Q 3?^ ; =?R»tfW 

i2f^-'5sf^'«, *1t§c? STI I 5f^ !2r|t% 

'Q :y# 5 , c^ 5 !^ 

5rR?R:^ ypsu^ m, 1^ i 

(e) 

3^1 ?[tg i 'il'5f^ SfRut? iSt^, 'Sl'NtI Ft«T¥ 1^ ! 

'srf^, <=1 ^¥1 ?i^, 5T^ >2fff%c=f 

'Slt^W^ C^ 5it5(CTi ^nwrfr ?Ffel m I <i|^f^ i£l^ 

5^:^ -SttiR-^^ ^Itf^ tfl^f I 

fff^l (ml#® I ^RUrf^tR 

'S ^f^\ ^ 1^1 ^1 

“7m^” ^ I w'ttfw spt^^— 

cst^ ^ (7®W^ ^gi I ^ ■'s wgR 


* »m TOWl i^^#ra (-sitsl ^i®«) 

";• t “|flr5t5i!*PR?'tt3‘l, >3^1^ ^Ji^CWoMttR? (?tWs, ®fgtel— .^^1 

«t*(Rfl Rifft 1 «i^— 4^ fet!{s i 


— 3^51? j te5r3 ^ ^ ^ \ 

^ ^ ^¥N— ^'«I- 

^sc^ tetPT, ^5it^ f^n ? ^ss^ 5[t5f<^_ 

^ ^ ^5it55Re. ’si<£r^*>5>tj I “fiffitrrw^ ^ ct 

!! f|T a[ CT cmf’ !! 

(d) <1!^, CVfte CT, 

Wf f^*t •SK^ 

w*11 <21^1%^ ^*1 ^ ^ Wtf^ 

*ita 5d c^ <ii^ ^t^ff^i I cwtc^ f^1 

CT, ’tN?? f%35 ^ i c^ ^]% CT 

?FtC% c^«f C^ 5TOf ^ 

^ yR^I 

^^e,-’i?ti‘=i ®tf«w 1 

<?rffwT, 3PW g^'srtf^ c^’tj ^ ^ I 

%®i #Rn <?f, CT ^if# 5ii ^?ii, c^wrf® 

m-, ^$MW3[ 

ntc^ jft 1 ^rlt^ ?l^ tk'i ^ssfsrfc^ 

l ^twf? #R!1 twite CT, fpwi 

"sisf^i "te "ftkw 1 t ^- 

<2}t%3 I ^ <2t^ ^ 5ro, 

^fiRtecw, cwtwg^f^^’fejtc^ 

twite 1 — 


♦ ’«ttor 4t?Wr^ ‘^< 55srl i#sfi5 1 

^®t^5 1 WrtSR l—f%? <il? ? 5f ; 

^ ®1| ?-w^*i1 ■2rf%ii<; ^ 'si^ c^f^, sftstPiift^Wj^-cw'ri? 15i% 1¥»fl% 
-^®rtff (%o«to, 3^|84*8«>) I i' 





is*! 

^‘Tiie tendency is apparent in the TJpanisliads towards 
an intelectualism which forsooh the performathce of 
” (Indian Theisna). 

( 8 ) 

'S ^ I >4^ 

STOP'S ^ >2^51%^ 1 ^ 4 ^ 4"^ 

^’*11 #rai, c«w \ 

i 

'i\ 

(a) ^srfwtE^ ^qf%W 5TN- 

I ^5f?i ^ c^fte 

^—^^srrtri ®Ft% 'srtItTr w— ^ ®ft^ 

^ »:& 'srsj^ I <2}u®j^ 

^-W^-«ftft (Individuals) CWte ^ t <2lc«R^ 

^¥®S, I 'srNt^ 51^5^ ^ 

^r#fi ^ ^ I 4^ ^ wtf^ =d, 

?rl^l 4¥ ^1 1 

<2tf1% I ^ I cm 1 

^ ^ I 'SfW?, 

^ ^ I -211% ^ I 

^ 4'«t^ 

1 4t^% 5t^l ^3 

\ I 4^ 

*«rrf%¥i, <msp^ W4'¥ 5(tc»ra 

* #!C55?5!— pl’Fltsift^ srt^?K^Wtft-^teif <3^ "^rstf^, 

®1f1 5!!?^%^' I 



■JiSK' 

^srl^ 3f^3[ i2M^ ^fi 

^i1% 5T^ 'SfT?! Itfl CT ’TSRt^t 

4 ^*1? c^ m ^cf, ^ ^ ^5iWw? m ^ 1 

(b) t5t^ “'^4-^” 5TO c^TTf, ^m\ wr CT— 

‘-^ CSlTiTR ^4 ! '®lt^ m CWfeU ; 'I' 

5f^ ^ .il^ '^s?^ <i!¥ f%sf ;— 

yq 1 ^ 4 ¥4t! 'spfWl 'wfws 

nfe ^ ^ I '2t^ OTf^C^ ^ ^ ^mti[ 

nrc?r, “fftora c®?ti nrc^ — f%i 

^rW3 c£m*f ^ I #F?te c^, 

“£fw^ ctff^fl ?feltCf, ^ 

m” t I C^fC^ ^Xt^1 

, . S " 

#rai %i, ^’?i ^?rrci ;— t?i ^i ^ 5 ?:^ ^\ 

5[tl^ *ii%«if% ;— 5?fr 5#?ri '^tl^n ^iw? 

5itft^ ; ^#n 'siw? mt®R-— 

t I w^ 

1 

CT CT, ^ ^ ‘=^’ C^ 

— ^*#1 C'SW? ^n 1 ^TfSI 

5!i:«(J ^ I ^1 ‘"?^$s[j’ Wfl 


' * C^, m W f^'Sl^ ‘"?s3’ '5'^ ft^ft?®f5f Sttf^ ^ 

#f , ^s^’s (?^ '»Tt®rais’ ^ '<s(=m^’ f5mn ? “jftw’ttntsfj^t^, ‘<ii^¥csRtft%< 

^ «?3W ftfKIOT, ^ C5'? ? ^ i fftftflfefS (^, 'Sf, 'Situ) 1 

t. “# twsitcHft? ’rt?: ^^^itfw'i;. ^«(]t%F*6 cfc?fiRtf?5w‘r3— 2M»; 

■stft^lt’tft^t ^w’^srfcat'i '5|*i^; ■stpRMfs^.”— I t 

WJC’t^l” 1 . .. 



Cmt(M «(*$! i SV 

'^#1 ^ ^n I ^tuw^ I im: 

-^tw-^sf^,. w-'siltf^t '1^ m 1 3T<tW3 

; f%l ^ ^ ’TC® i# I ^ 

=^ ^ferft, -STf^ ^ 5rt^! 

^ CT 'srf^t^ 'ffel , 

C5[^'Q fef ^511 I ?rt^ ^ , (?k 

^ ‘^‘j’ 1 ^1 ^jjs ^e,5tw 

'il?N =^t^J ^ 1 

C^TtC^^I 'il^ •Si^H ^5R 1 it^flw’fc^ 

f%l t^f^t^s? C^, ‘^t*ll ! ^ ’fw^ 

f%^1 (7f, <^t ^^ 01 ^ P 'SW? ? 

lilt ^C^, (pp. ’SI^PIJ^ 5m P i^t^R ? 

^t 5rr5!-?!i*^ftfw 5(c«}j i 

lilt lilt m’?tw-'^f^ <2ff« ^ ‘mi’ 

w ^ I t^l 

^JtTT, 5it^C%l wtl, ^stftlt 50;^fJ fl ?f 1 

i^^ti^ ?ft^,— timi lii^ ^JTS 
i2rr^ 1 tf^ 5 r:«(j f^^t^ii ^^rftc^ i 

t^w? mml b¥ ? csff® 5f^, ^ ^ 1^1 

i^t i2f^t^ 5|’^ «t' I ?rt?i ?tc® '*tfi»<!jfe 

* <‘^; »l»tpl?t‘ttWS 5i^^’tl5W%t'!i I “^®E'^ '5|5I«; '^'v, 5i lo^s 

■JFW5I wft f%f® '®t‘'” I 

t “oEiTO^ c®vrsit»i’3^t5i;-^t%t¥l^?'i I “^1; ft c^\v? m\ 

#.-®^3f-C5H-^55'nis ^''^12. f^ll I “JTftW^ ft ftc*Ws feiJi’IWg 

JfWW ^‘tl *1§I^*tv (?f ®ftj) I 


?!!, (7f '51^ ^ 

CT ^tff%i:^ ^ ^ '1& I CT C^f^T 

?fRe| jfl c^ ; 

^?t ^fki, Wf ^ C¥R Rl ‘^^ifsfw’ 

5it?ii, ^ ’itf^ '«rt#u5'e nrfk^ ^1 1 1 

=(t^*1tf^ f?RWW 5f?t£,^'Q--^W^?Rin C^ ’f®! 
^ ^ ’itn? ?rt I ^?p?t^?-'®f^, (?i^ ^%^<s ^'i- 

; C^ ^ 5^’ 1 

'srfsRi c?f^1i (R, '®(^r’?f^-^#n:^, ^-^*tt1w f^^- 
'QfillTF ^^#11 (r¥tsf <2[et^^ <«m%C$Cl ^ I ^pfw? 

^ Cf mt ^ 1 1 

^1 #tRr^ ff^'6 ~jk ^ if%u« 

(a) ^5(WWW ^C^,’ 'SW ‘#R’ # 1 ^ 9tH% ? 

^iWW? ; ^5^1 ^9f«. 

SaWfW ^fefl I 'STRlR, 'srfsRi 'SfiTR^ 

5#!^ ^1 5TW <2f^ ^ 3?t¥( 

I C^ (?# ^ 

i2t^ I (R^ C2FtC«f 

W5^s 3?^c®tl, ^ ^ feRl '8 

%1 ^e.*trfR ^C^fl 1 ‘^’ 1 ft^ C^I 'STRt^ ‘’?^’ 

c^ #Rt^l "$1^ ^ 1 #rai f^, 


* ^’siW^srtc®! wfara, ^ (^ ®iaift®t?Pl fl!,'^«tl ^r&tfRIt i 
-.,+ ®^”i "’ittW'if? ^‘tts f^pW'fR 

(’frtrfllx); 3fiW3^UW?S^’tt^’t®KfJ '^5 “JI5 

5i#gtf ssiJnwtH 'stfi# cE'^ ? ^■, ?;«RitfH i “if 

t ‘%t^ »RRt< ^II 'sran'i {^ss'lprtti 5?twt"— 'swi ^ ^s. ^stfi .s^tspfi- 
’tl’(t<tf^^ttwst? affe’tws" I “H E 5rPra’1^mt3^1rsi % fjpjWiWl- 

1 ^ E ^wat^s 

es^i 5? fttlf^S” (f’ ®f, 'ei«li) 1 





>il¥ I 5i=^5ftt 

1 ^Nj-'fti't- ^ I 

'srWw? #f ^ ‘#r^’ i 

(b) ^5"ic5i's, n^<-^ c^rtc^n #!c^ m,— ^ 

5i#fl| ^U$f 1 ^?t-C^-C'2i1l['® f^5( fsifW 

I ^ 5f^ 'sri^ sfl 1 f%^ 'f R CT 

#n:5T (Tf, ^ flwt c^ CT ‘#r’' ? 1iR ? 

— cstsrf^ 'A^ ^’t#l '®[m?[l =fW? ^ jfl’ I ^t^sf-T^ 

C^TtC^ A W^'S, ^ ‘SWl ^®-i1 ^C^R— 

(i) <£f?rs[ >iit CT,— ^ CT c®W5f ^9ri 

#iPT ; ^ CT #TC5i CT #rai %i c^sW? 

>4^|f I ^’?|| c^ 

c^t^— CT ^Ffel 5}^'=1 A 

^?I1 f% '2t¥tr^ 11%;^ ? ^ ^ ^ '® 

#ralf5Rttci; 

I CT, wr, ^ 

^?ri ^ ^ (Recognition) 

CT, I t%l ‘ilt C^ fef ^t%Ua 

nrfei CT ^ c'sw^ ; >2rf$ a^ c^—a^ ^ 

‘it^ ^ ‘^5(#5,’— ^srf^ 'Ste I CT^ 

^ ^ I ■>5#T#bs c^wfi 

m%.; (?k C^Wt% I ^ 

‘ff5(^’ ?ferli I (7(1 ^5(j^ ^l|%i:^ ’tlfef 

(Tf, C^5|^ 1 *tW5 ‘?Jtp’ 

(Discontinuous) 'Q (Mutually exclusive) i 


' s( f^«tf?Pii*ws,— 'wat<?, 'SRrnW®" 1 
^iliwlw^cil‘1 Tt% 1 “^!<I^Wl^t5ial 

atf^fsti^ sfH” (f isTf ilsn) 1. 


“=( ft 



I 


(continuous identity) 

I (7f ^1 I ^ 

<2tf^ (?I, CT <5^ WSU ^1^, ^t%l 

«' 1 <41;^ ?i ^®i i 

>fff^ ^«j I ■s^#f?t^, i C3# 

'®i1Ut^, ^{Wf >4^° 1 

(ii) '3^1 <il^^1 ^?t1 #R!l 5ttC^ I (ill ^ 

"Slt^wa SRI ^^it'S, 5RO, 

CWI ^ W 5^1 ^ ;— ^«1 Si^ 

c^, f^ cst^ w 

“C(2t?ii c<2}5s cisfi:^ i 

14^ ^ ^ 6tfel1 m I '2ff ^ I '‘^JM 

c^ sRil c^ ^s'^r sn:?” 1 1 

'%!<” I ‘tf^t^ i2tC?ltSf5I-5it«Rt< (£1^^ , tf^ C>2{f?[^ ^?11, 
C®W^ (STft^ 5150®^ ^ft%r, (^5R?5T 

t^, ’?«§” 1 1 <sm c®t^ 5 r:?(j '^-<f|«, 

^ 'SRI c^tsl I 'sniRi? W^'s 1 

ff5( CW( C®Wl 1^, CSW^ 'SJCW ^;— 

's^^, 5IWI? (^ ^t'TO 

^5t?fUfs[ ^ ^ ^ 

ntn Rl ; ^S’^r ^^*1ttR C'StRt? 'srf^ | 

* “?<«?f?'sr5^[c5fi^ad^v,^s’i9t^5— «mf^sp5js; 

Its”! (m?, '5t^ <si^; '®ml^‘r 

’n^tfii'tl s! 1 ^iTtf:s^j— '^rasB— i 

t "^'^ts Jpftt; sifsss ^<ts 'SPWj^Jii ^ 5 c^tices^K? *m°s i ^ 

; 5iE 55«rt<i ss^f— t®to 'Sto >''!«• 

t “^<fs ^<^'2t^t*5 •&1&^!?5lt”. ^ «rar5^t„ 1 “'S55 >£|'^t<^%^ JRWvWgl 





- 'sM c#n:^ CT, 4 l^tK 

c^ 5(1^ # 1 ^ c^ efcifsR 

^ f^t%n fe;^ I — 

“CTt^s ^’5=^ 1 

Ft^ ^5lW ’^tw f1%1 f^,— ^gi! 
^!if«, ^^-^^-5Ttc'5^ w nt^ti 1 

(TRJf C5^f^ c®l^lr$, cm^ f%f^ :^r#s i 

(?RJ( C«t^f^ ^Wl'« 

w c^ wfw^ 

1 c^^, ^t«T, (Sff^nw, (751^ 1%i7W^ 

CWr^ ■<IPli.v5C^'i,— ?r5tJfl ?t?1 C^Sff^ 
^?l1 ^(%C^,— b'l^, ^^®t1 iSt^Fs ^t?1 Ft Pi'® 5^51 f^?11 

Fprai PRil, <2tf%ll^ 

^ca 1 'ii^’tta, ^ ci?f'<3ai i c^pm, 

‘=^<n?” ^ac'Q, ■^a-wtt<— w’fc^ wtitf— 

'sitteci I 

«1t^ (7tf^t?75ci^, *t?a-^, w’fiTsa cwt^ cwt 

c^ 'Stoit^R ^ ai ; flea's 

C^Ft^t '2fClf^ ^ ^ > 

^Stcaj >ilt .il?ls.*t^FrtT apRltC^ 

« "Jisttatt^s^ f^irf^tw?®!® '5[t3!r?ii?R &5W5^’pfii;«?3 

C5ll^«f5W0 ^ 5 I 

f5ii^w5t<^ cat¥5^;. ’japE^t atMtft taf^itEp i-'qg ^-iti 

'SH^s, I! '5*!taM\ ’iapat'if? ’I'sl^, 's’rS^if'tti^ ^rt^RtPl i 's’srt'^ gtwip? 

OTi^t: =1 taPffia^ a'i«r?i;”— f 'st° «ti 


M8 
Cf— 




^•W«fc^5i ^’$'11 •9:_’t!?iti:'5t1 515^1^ 1 ^°s CTt^-5T°v5tft<v 


, c^itc^ vil- yi^ ^?ti ^s^rfed ctfc'^ 5Ri 1 -sfCJf ^ 

Practical . C^t^? ^'*11 ^fed, ‘sfvs-^' 

5rtfed !!! 

- (iii) ^ 

G *itc? I 'sriTiti >2d!:^?' 

^#5 ^«dle cw«ri^?dff c^, 

^ 1 'SI^F ^?f 5f^y|C5f, Cfk «r5 'G ^5^? 

^ I ^ G f^^ittw c^t^ w I 

(?it 'sifwfe, c^ =m*T^ n%tw I TO ^ 

1 ^^<#1 f^l 'sds^ji- 

=?NlW Ftl^ ^1, ‘>4^ ^TO’, G^l ^STO/— 4% 

>R?ip 4^ TO Sf^tfl I a 

C?(tr. ^If'® ^*1, (?# (71^ <5f?n>?1 ^ ^1 

'srf^ 'sjt^ m I ‘^ij^ ^it?it?[-' 

c®t^ m' ‘g*I ^rw? f^cwc^ w’— 4^ ^^d 

I ^^4^, ^^-fl^G,— i[t^i::g^tf^i ^ 

l^f# srn:®? 4^1 ‘Jirdsi’ I 4^ 


"■?^Ptc^ -sits^ wt ^s^mtatftcsiFf IPS *w?jfl®^.®?;ijj*m;’i' 

artWl '■a^ 





• %5f?[ ^rtci * i 

ll’-ilWwtrt— 

■ (e) ; <fl ^ 

TitPM ; . ^°N3frr?rft^ sra-3TW^^ ^ I 
^ 1 m^ ^5Ri, ^ws[, 

3T^ CF^, ^ I 5iwr 

C*\^ I 7f“v3Tt?t#s Sf’fU®? I — 

. ■ ■ “X 

w?r^! 'Stf^i;” 1 1 

tNlr:^ c*w ^?r ; ■ii^ w w^e. tt^-j f^?rl 

^ 1 ^ ’f^s” i I ■« #tc^ 

(Tit '^rfw f^i G“W ^ I c«Wi 

^55 '8 5n?e, 

^ nt^fe 5111 twc^ nfeii 'sit^ 

'8 ^ ^ ^?i1 f '"Ftf 3%5T I 

f? ’5?1115^; c9?p'=5l'g^'5K^\ 

5WTf^<[^i«.’l!:^i' I ■ , 

5 m^% Ij*5®5tfww4(h If I 

* ^1, ^*--8^ CSl^;£|^;..?llOT .'®!'fjtS, •>— CSlTSl^! 

=8»Ij t®Ttf^” (^S’F ®M. '»|i «) I . , 

t >R!i> 

.'^' t sjjR : ' ‘ 

§ “'sraft ^ ^W; ’if^^tt'St; i . Jftiffl^tft^stftbf^tw; ^a?!? 5i?6'f«wt<^ i - 
t MiftWt^, si'SiiB ^ ': ; : - 



^ C5^1, ^fW5 !^1 I 

. . “-i^ JTO^ jpjCT *It^”NWs” * I 

'•i2ttf I2t^^ t£l^” # 

C$W? TJ^ C*t^ ^ ^ (M^ ^C® 

|_ 

c^t?r ^'U^ 'sitw ^ 

; C^ i I C^ 

^ I ff?tc^ ni^n I— 

“5i3i ^ff'tc^w-f^^s jft 'srpw^ ’mt^f 

^*wt, ^ c^ , ^srtwrfus? mj srt i 

nr^, '2rff% <2f1%f^ *f1%5? 5tl%^ 5r;,5fm 'Q ^°sM 

I ir i -ii’^ftCT 

fet«( *tt^~5t^^ ^mfs\ 51^ '« <2^11% 

I i m 

*(t^, 5f^ ^<1 

^?1W#5 !3^53Tt^k^1^ ^fsRl >8 ,C»t^ 

^1 ; C^1 ^ ^ lilTs 

^ttC^ ^ 1 ^Pi?C*f, CWfC^ ^ 


* C^t^t^, 8|51H<il^^°^. 8|8|>i> 

; t t 'S'TO, M8|1 C^tsHC!!? EfS7^ira'5F‘lt#{5I ftCTtsra I 

g ^°®W, Sl'si'i's - ^ 

ir JTft 513 «!lt?t^ 5i#g^, 5=31 I Jl^t^tff^! ’Tt’tft'S’Ol^t^H 

^’tl?’f*tf%S (^°'®f S18|4) j ^ , 

“jfSRs^ 31*!; ■f%^Fra, c5PT ftcirt'ftsft^ c^ ^jra ^c® ? s I'sk • 



^ 1 


-^t^f '« ^¥Nt?, c^CT ‘2rff% m, 

<ii^t ^t??!?[ ^ I c?r ^u{ =5!ti: c^5^ 

^ ’itci ^1 ; ^ ^ 

=ri ; (TT '^tW'Q 5# ^Slt^n ^tft?'S wir 

^ ^fi ■SRTI ¥?, ^ ^ 

^%5 CT ’?t?7( ffe 5T1 I 

‘ii^-^?;’®^, “fi'ffFNT, ^^\us, it?i ^wtf^ 

5i#ft's nt«iri ^ ^1”— #Ti!i CTt^«it I c^ 

^n, f^'^'1 '« 

C5^ f?«ttf%-'^^ I ■^<QC^j'<3i| ^-i2ft'<g 5ff^-?f 

C*t^ ^ t I ^ 

w^ ^Hfi, ^ 5r°^5I^cM ^ 'Q w, ci1% ■« 

'Q - w '^t%^ 'StW^II <Ff^ ? 

5i»7it?tt#5, ^ ’ft^ =n 

Cft^ ^ ^:s{J '^eWl Cft^- 

^ I f%^ 'ii (Ti^tc^ cwf& ^ <(,Pic,'®^, 

^ft? >lfe fsRtW? fsnfe ? (i|t 

«twf? ^’ffftt^, yf^srritft^. ig^R^c^ ^^'wg ’#gyrRf*^ 
#Rrl X f^*t I liigtCT '®rtf%j 3!^ w^ c*R ^ ; 

=^t? ^ ^tg ^ I ^<- 

CTgtgl^gic®” § 1 

* "TS'st'rtTOtwaiOT'i ^H”. 'Pi ^■mi('o'>!%’~f 8t'!.|>M/iif%f5 's)^j%ra- 

■ -t “•Si'^X, *tPl ft^rsCSR ^tW’— CPtSSt’IT, 

81'SIIS “'Situ 

+ “>^5i3if_'5n5^— s!^?it^rrRts ’ll '5Ft^— fsi^— 5i'®i>5 “’Tt’rt'st— 
'^I'^’fft ’5l5Stfe’iWW<S (If *l>l> 



■■ ^ ^ ^ ^-cTt® ^^5 ■ 3?^ 

7t^ 5[^ >t^ 

— CWf^ '8 

^ ! ^?^ ! ! ! 

#t? ^ ?^?rfcf5 -ii c^t^ 

^sit^W? ^4 ^f^«Ti^ ^1%u$ 5r! 1 c^ 

sf'S.^^r# ?rti ^ 1 ^ 5^e-^tC%( w^, 

■il^^ttcsi^ C^sWl w^ i 5f[e,^ 

^■'1^ 1 £fff^ liltwn I 

>11 5rt^? ^<( m ^ ^ntf ; "srfi cst’Rt? ’it^ 

5(1^ ;— >11^^ ^tC^ ^ I <4^ ^e1jt«l¥?f 

?5t% "srf? nc^ =51*1? ^55TTt«t^ 1%!,^ 

5#, ^ ’fl°s5Ttl? ^wtf^ I 

,<35jfs, cst^tc^ 'nm’W ^*11^4^ 

#1® 5?^ I >ilt ^*tT?S C*t^ Slit, C»R 

?#! ^ralifsf,— 

alCJR fe^SCWtesrt'^^ ?llf%W515!3i ^5®J5tf>ltf^’^R >^ t 

■ ’':-V..'',,. ■'.■■■' , . . 

. >2{^ I >i|'«ttp C<^ 

^.; 51^ I .>iltfcil ^¥tWt?'8 C^ >!&, 

ar|^..i 51^ >5r|--^t®^t^ ^#1 >3tf^ 

^ I 'tt^ctu® =^51 ^J, 3T^?[ '8 3TfW 

5?ii f%^, c^ 3^wr 

8 1 jppFSI 

5T^?r, c^?[ ^ I >iil 5f^?rf?rff^ ^ 

C^5t5?m ^8C^R 


■ *■ cSPk' S s^TOtftapfWt f%fTt«Tt<iN^’11ir^>#3i^’— atftwt^, 8i'a|J8| 



5?^5rl 1 

^%f*f iSfVf^ f^¥fCWI ^5^ C^tsit? I *pt-^H ^ 

fk^ 5[t^TO ^ '^ferl, *mNi-<2rrf^ c^t5it?^^ I 5Ti^ 

^ '3t?l g^-<2ft% ^ ^Uff»jj ^ I 

^Dip® *ttc? ^ I ^^-(2|tf^ 5rf!»[C^ I 

'EfMU® C^ ^4Uf?i:»jF 5fe!l ’qtl, '®sir3f^ ^ 

<21^^ 1 C5t5It? F^-si'^C^jl ^J^S ntt? 

^1 i ^351^ (?I^ 5I»3Ti^^ WM 1 

('is) ®lt5Rl <S\% ^«rt 

#ral I C5}^ c^, »tTs[- 

■sn?®, si^-i^tf^ f^t*t 1% 5(1 

^?1 ^fC^? Mt? 'Sf^dtc?! (?(, *fin^t5t% ,— #11^ ir^l 

^t^JT 'sitiif , ^ ’fr^ ^^5( 1 'siw ^ ■'Q 

’(’“'ic#, ’w:*^ '5iiwt%5 ^c=jf 1 'srt^itwi ^ <2fffeT 

^ >it1w 5(11:^, w’^fi ws ^ '« ^ 

i '5i^’5t?i, #rc^ cwc^fetf? 511- 

'2f^(t5[ ^ ^^¥i, ^'ffCltC’T W’l^'S WH*\t 3?^^ 

1 '5(t?itcpf? wj{ ??i Cl, Cl 5ftcii =^*#1 

^i^t^ ^n ifei— »t¥it5tc%i ^£tti I ^<^- 
tfrf%i iti ® fic^itn *itci It I cwf^-wHcn c*(i <1 1 v 
Ifnn lill^ ^bli^ '2ft1%l ¥11 tiwfe ¥11 ^ItCf I 
ltc*itlT-^tcii (irb5.ic), 53^--g;¥Cii fi^n ‘SR’ itf%ci— 

* ^i, "SsR^ ftffra 'st^?, I 51 5 'sigrsH ^f#stK If^sisTf^lJcl 

'^f5<^”— %° ®f . i«R* 

t WSTtE^Fl*!. IpWCE^I— The goal ot effort is an 

absorption in which all difiference is lost and which aims at the lo£s of the sense of 
conscious personality, I * ' & 



>\1>0 

C5f1^c^ ^ I 5 ict^ cmn 

^ 

5R sftf^jtfw 5n-2r«ff5r, 

'Q ^tws< ^ i 

-iit <2W? ^5ra[ #t^’p5 <3|[!c^ 3T^3i ijrii::^;^ i# 

c^t^ c^ f%^ 

^ 1 . 

'5tt5??i (?fte nt^— 

^5it^— “5R-%^l^s” m ^m\ ^rf^ «ft%5-lwtc^ 

5ft«R ; ^ iw*i ? ^1 ^ ^(?5 *tfi:^ sn 1 

'il'^ETI ^il^ W I ■#ratf|, ^’TS. 

#1® liiTs #K 55^® TO I 3’^— w‘5f«. 

Cim TO ; ^tUS'e 1 t%l, Sf?}?. CTSR 

5%:!5 C^ =^3 W ^ •5lt3[ I 

C^ #t?;^ gW^^ ’TO 5Rt^ 1 (?f :R1, jgc^ 

<(tflc? ^ C^ a[t^ I =5^° tw? =^?^ff 

? -il^ ^*#1 WW #C¥ 

— ‘^t^’t ^#ral ^1 1 3i^~ 

#1^ TO ; f%l C^ ^\^—m ^us TO j?1 I 

*PR-^tC^ I— 

srff^ ^5 [Wn— ^ s” 4 


* “spw- *ic^’N%5R‘lf5i^ ‘bPR Ef 1i# ^Eira T|bi 

^?i5»tt%s ii^t^t^t’ra; Ji^——1sf5j-.a^ra^ i 


t “!# <^^5 ^1 W*s '^” (a^^, 'Sl^s|^s■i) | 

^afa^t '2tf%f!*tt!ffa%^” (SHI'S) I 

j 'srar ‘acsf 'STtc?— “«l%fi«(ira ^ ’t5^t#s ‘^sksI’ ali cait®i al i 

»l?!C»t1l9^«M...»tttW‘^ W— ililiS 




’FFeT ^<(J 3FF^ '€ 

W 1^ I f%l 

?l ‘^’ c^ ?ftf%?:^ *tfc?r 5ii I* ^E;^“vC*f, 
3^r?wnit 

'sft^t ^ (Tf!%tff, ^'t^— h^, 

^ ^t(M m 5)1 1 

^ #rc^ cffc^fe^tta^ 

^=^i:¥ 31^ 5#5ti ^itc^ 

•ii^^ 3Ti3r<-^s csfl w*t? ^us 

<?ttC¥ ITT 

?#Rte (Ff— 

'Q C^ '2tff% 

3[?.3l?f ^S, ^ 

wm 5?^ *«ltw’ ill 


# “"st^ 5 'srtf^jtff‘ilM%T#n:®^ (a^’^tg, Mii?.>)i 

^1 ^ ^«Tg{%i:a1 mii, g'^Ht’'sTtft atcas” (iiii'®i) 1 a JTOT5nib*v 
=?t3ra ^t#! fai*w®tca mi i , 

t '?#t cs^"^ jptm^aV (iKPi)i 'siHftI; ficawfts, a«t1 a'.Rr- 

f^>^fsprrat; '§^'t” (!ii'®i«'S) I 

' I 5 (afft't) ^itsts^'switf^ ^I’ft'fl '*tf**))'9’^a'” — '5°®T', si8i^ 

§ c*rac5 iit^itfltti #«s" (a^^, 

ilSl'O) 1 

IT (sf 

liiNsi^) I “srtFiwrtaw ft (?t° ■s'f, *^1 • r) 

11 “iia? a^tft^iftTv ^-m-ff¥frlft-’Flw^ftif%w? 

■g^” (g^’spa. ’.iMi») i 


#1C'<1 

51 1 =^?in— tgwt^ w '5if^"5>i^- 

?^i,— I TO ^%tr.f5T— ‘5?^c'« wm 

wt?r, fus irfi, — ^1 5^1 1 '8 

^m, w 

^ 1 >£ft^ ^1, ‘^W^?!!-’ '^ttfe 

1 =^?f°N ^r.^ c^R Rl I 

(ill gC^R— #lc^ 'S "51^^ vs 

^<551 ^^FfetCl^R 'SlRR, =5(1%W '8 W^«,— 

‘’sf®3’ 5^11 TO ^1 1 ■^it?, 

— '5ibf«^ ctr ^ 

tut TORtc^i i f%R Rft, Rf^rai Rto^, ^Ri 
^tu® 'srR?! >iit Rlt^ ’ttt I \%c®8 #R, 
vsR^ ^fRc® *![t!:^ 1 1 c^^t 'SIR ^Rn, Rs 

#R1 (Rr«( TO =i1 I ^l 'WTO? C'^R ?tt??®?:f 

R ; W5 wtwi-(Rt??tR(:®i:iR,A£it?tR l^ (^ “??tt'?r5R” 

»tRfR8 t^'Wf 1 


* “«t^” 'S^i'Sits^ft^^i JT^tR®N 

’S^® 'siRw?” ii'fiii) I 

“Wt”^\ jp^; 3W>K®tS '5[®t^t'> — ”—■ £ra, ®f 

^i?iii ?t5g%, ;9wrtiw^” I ^rsracn ?twR[ja®jtfwt‘( 

®ifwc5f, 31^ cfiltw® ’l^Jt"’ ^W“ (■si'’ ®t“, *!«) 

“5t^ 3i^3'2|f’!|-'*'Wlfl^^5 ‘Nl:^^t=l#l‘—<il^’lVgi$| ®5if%_t5^f^.2;SI?H5'|f__ 

af’ ®f, 8111^ ‘‘9^t^#®...c®t^t5i'e!3^” 1 

“CJrt^tW-"— 51# 5 f®tft 5^'i# '®t£|^vg3F5[# ® iSji:®, 5F>Stf<|, 

iWiTO’S 'srt^ ^spw 'Stpw^fs <A'^^ 3lM^ 

^¥tf®=5t5ra*iH 5ibtf®” R” ®f, 'SK(8-f) I 

■‘«lft^I-«lf®5t^t!:3i1 k c^iRs" I— »CT<I '®i<?f ’iti'f '^1 1 





i'!s^ 

>ii¥§T 

^^^*1 'SltCl I "Sftsral ^ :|j%j:® 5tt1% (?l, <7i 

#c<ra ‘=5i^*l’-5rlw? c^ wf^i ^tt I ®!1^, CT '•5i^t?r’sf^^ 
c?Ft^ ^ 9ttc^ ^ I ’tfe-’^flif 

wt?i of-s?[i 

1 *1# w 'Stti Wfll =$ltf^f^^ ftsHi- 

^51^ ¥fe ; 'SSR c^ w 

^e, ^tTf ; C^rtwr, 

^ #t^ ^-m ■55<tJiw3i't 5R:^f5i#r^ ^^?ii ?ti, 

'^t5tw¥ ^ C^ 

>2f^?[ ^r? f5?;^ ^11 I 

■ ■ ."X/', cK- 

c^ ^1^ I* <4^ ^<J|1 

#c^ ^«ti ’tt^ ^ 1 • I 

'S CT ‘4^1->2}t%a’ ^’11 *pftl- 

?^?rcf , ^4(1 4R°s 

4^ CT ^1 , ^^fir;?,— •srfsi^ 4 ^<5(t?r, 

‘^?fin’-5^t[?^ - C¥l^ 'STT'^ ^ ^1 1 ' ' c^f^ 
^3^ 3?lc^ ’J*?!# =2lt1%;^ ’ItCl Sll'l 

‘£1'^^^ ^5??l, CfftC^, "Sitsjtfw^fc^ ‘^?^‘ 

# "«!5^?tU5rt!:^f^5l.fi3?1^’^w;"— •'^?5(tiTi?;n{%f^?iPl OT 

j|5 ^%;ft c5ii% 1 ’tflw^t'S^^tsT; >ii^'?Wrs sfwt^”— ^®itf? if 



5T^?f^ I #f?l wf»(-*f1%5- 

C5Tl*Vf(,%^ f^¥H ^US(^. I 1%^ ^ ^^“^4 f^^t*t I 3=it«JJ(--2|^C? 
#?, tfei, ■^^f, ^ 'Sf’ff^ 5it?59|i 

^tc’f 'siMi W.K! ^^4 mw^ ^4 

'5(f%^^jf^ 1 #n:^ 

*?itf%c^ 1 ®i^4^i f’f^ ^ ^4^'i-5itt^ ^^4 \ 

*r^, <3c^ ^cw #tw?i ^f%^i ^4^1 i 

t^j?tc»r?( ^ 

?t 1%? ^ ^4^ ^«ftt <2ft^ ^ I 

si^-'St^l— 

'Sft^l ?f^?i1 ■5r[1>!ltf| CT, ^WS CT f^^t^- 

'^4? ^'eCW, ;3’55i=^<n #1^^ 

ft#?r!, ^us ^ <*ltf%t^ sfl 1 c^i, #t?t^t' 

4t%1 

^tf4¥tc? I =5# ^ ^1%^ ^ 14^ 

. 'lM?it ^^srfwri?^ ^fwl ;s§tb!^%^ 
’ife twc^ 1 -fPral f^l, OTlc^ ^iN- 

m ^fm\ c^5{ ^fet ?itf%i 5|C5{ C5R, 

=^?(i'^ ?f?!t^l ^11^ JTf-ffi ^1 *tt^tci?[ 1 f%f^ 

Q^ f%|_5#?ri I '5[f%i^ 1 

■fit C^OT *tfwfw ^i#RI1 C^^^^ 

<2t1^f^ I i ‘51^-^^’ »tCWC^Wt^f^C^ 

^^FfetCfR I C«5f5f^ 

^srrq^ ;j% c?rc^ ^fSnii 

I ein^ 3?%:^,. 's'iiR c¥l^ 



c?f«( >311%^ ^ i >ii wns. 

^1 ^ #rai i 

C^WtC^l ^l1%! I* 

<N, 

lit ^?iti w-nus? f¥t5T w ^1%¥l ^ ^ 1 a£i #?fc^ 
^¥l 1 <ii^ 'fc^r'f^ 

¥feil ^3^-c5=it^ ^it?;! I 

^wc^-n 

1 

m ^FTic^ CT, 1 5^, 

^ws, t£|t CJf*f- 

m I ^1 ^1 
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